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ODE TO SOLITUDE 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yteld him shade, 

In winter, fire. 


Blest who can unconcern’dly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away 

In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound sleep by night; study and ease 

Together mixed; sweet recreation, 

And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 
ALEXANDER PorE 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


HE genesis of the University Library is a 

group of books, the first of which we pub- 
lished more than twenty-five years ago under the 
title ‘‘Little Masterpieces.” The material in- 
cluded in these volumes was selected by able 
editors and writers whose experience was great and 
whose taste was excellent. As individual volumes 
the sale through the years was very large. Later 
the books were gathered in a set and called The 
Pocket University and in this form many thou- 
sands reached the homes of contented buyers. 

The publishers most gratefully acknowledge 
their debt to the editors who compiled the original 
volumes: Bliss Perry, Henry Van Dyke, Hardin 
Craig, Thomas L. Masson, Asa Don Dickinson, 
the late Hamilton W. Mabie, George Iles, the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

One third of the selections, perhaps, that were 
printed in the volumes of the Pocket University 
are included in the University Library but the se- 
quence has been entirely changed and the scope of 
the set greatly broadened. Fully two thirds of 
the material in these books is new and the liter- 
ature of the world has been ransacked to find ap- 
propriate text to fit the needs of the modern public. 
Thanks are due to Christopher Morley for help 
in selecting the essays, to Keith Henney for help in 
selecting the scientific articles, to Asa Don Dickin- 
son for general advice, and to Misses Elsbeth 
McGoodwin, Eleanor Meneely, and Silvia Saun- 
ders for signal service in the actual arrangement 
of the volumes. 
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GEESE* 


NE November evening, in the neighborhood of 
Lyndhurst, I saw a flock of geese marching 

in a long procession, led, as their custom is, by a 
majestical gander; they were coming home from 
their feeding-ground in the forest, and when I spied 
them were approaching their owner’s cottage. 
Arrived at the wooden gate of the garden in front 
of the cottage, the leading bird drew up square 
before it, and with repeated loud screams de- 
manded admittance. Pretty soon, in response to 
the summons, a man came out of the cottage, 
walked briskly down the garden path and opened 
the gate, but only wide enough to put his right 
leg through; then, placing his foot and knee 
against the leading bird, he thrust him roughly 
back; as he did so three young geese pressed for- 
ward and were allowed to pass in; then the gate 
was slammed in the face of the gander and the 
rest of his followers, and the man went back to the 
cottage. The gander’s indignation was fine to see,, 


*From “Birds and Man,” by permission of Alfred A.. 
Knopf, Inc. 
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though he had most probably experienced the 
same rude treatment on many previous occasions. 
Drawing up to the gate again he called more loudly 
than before; then deliberately lifted a leg, and 
placing his broad webbed foot like an open hand 
against the gate actually tried to push it open! 
His strength was not sufficient; but he continued 
to push and to call until the man returned to open 
the gate and let the birds go in. 

It was an amusing scene, and the behavior of 
the bird struck me as characteristic. It was this 
lofty spirit of the goose and strict adhesion to his 
rights, as well as his noble appearance and the 
stately formality and deliberation of his conduct, 
that caused me very long ago to respect and ad- 
mire him above all our domestic birds. Doubtless 
from the esthetic point of view other domesti- 
cated species are his superiors in some things: the 
mute swan, “floating double,” graceful and ma- 
jestical, with arched neck and ruffled scapulars; 
the oriental pea-fowl in his glittering mantle; the 
helmeted guinea-fowl, powdered with stars, and 
the red cock with his military bearing—a shining 
Elizabethan knight of the feathered world, singer, 
lover, and fighter. It is hardly to be doubted 
that, mentally, the goose is above all these; and to 
my mind his, too, is the nobler figure; but it is a 
very familiar figure, and we have not forgotten 
the reason of its presence among us. He satisfies 
a material want only too generously, and on this 
account is too much associated in the mind with 
mere flavors. We keep a swan or a peacock for 
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ornament; a goose for the table—he is the Michael- 
mas and Christmas bird. A somewhat similar 
debasement has fallen on the sheep in Australia. 
To the man in the bush he is nothing but a tallow- 
elaborating organism, whose destiny it is to be 
cast, at maturity, into the melting vat, and whose 
chief use is to lubricate the machinery of civiliza- 
tion. It a little shocks, and at the same time 
amuses, our Colonial to find that great artists in 
the parent country admire this most unpoetic 
beast, and waste their time and talents in painting 
it; 

Some five or six years ago, in the Alpine Journal, 
Sir Martin Conway gave a lively and amusing 
account of his first meeting with A. D. M’Cormick, 
the artist who subsequently accompanied him 
to the Karakoram Himalayas. ‘“‘A friend,’”’ he 
wrote, ‘‘came to me bringing in his pocket a 
crumpled-up water sketch or impression of a lot of 
geese. I was struck by the breadth of the treat- 
ment, and I remembered saying that the man who 
could see such monumental magnificence in a 
flock of geese ought to be the kind of man to paint 
mountains, and render somewhat of their maj- 
esty.” 

I will venture to say that he looked at the sketch 
or impression with the artist’s clear eye, but had 
not previously so looked at the living creature; or 
had not seen it clearly, owing to the mist of images 
—if that be a permissible word—that floated 
between it and his vision—remembered flavors 
and fragrances, of rich meats, and of sage and 
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onions and sweet apple sauce. When this inter- 
posing mist is not present, who can fail to admire 
the goose—that stately bird-shaped monument of 
cloudy gray or crystal white marble, to be seen 
standing conspicuous on any village green or 
common in England? For albeit a conquered 
bird, something of the ancient wild and indepen- 
dent spirit survives to give him a prouder bearing 
than we see in his fellow feathered servants. He 
is the least timid of our domestic birds, yet even 
at a distance he regards your approach in an atti- 
tude distinctly reminiscent of the gray-lag goose, 
the wariest of wild fowl, stretching up his neck 
and standing motionless and watchful, a sentinel 
on duty. Seeing him thus, if you deliberately go 
near him he does not slink or scuttle away, as 
other domestic birds of meaner spirits do, but 
boldly advances to meet and challenge you. How 
keen his senses are, how undimmed by ages of 
captivity the ancient instinct of watchfulness is 
in him, every one must know who has slept in 
lonely country houses. At some late hour of the 
night the sleeper was suddenly awakened by the 
loud screaming of the geese; they had discovered 
the approach of some secret prowler, a fox perhaps, 
or a thievish tramp or gipsy, before a dog barked. 
In many a lonely farmhouse throughout the land 
you will be told that the goose is the better watch- 
dog. 

When we consider this bird purely from the 
esthetic point of view—and here I am speaking of 
geese generally, all of the thirty species of the sub- 
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family Anserinz, distributed over the cold and 
temperate regions of the globe—we find that 
several of them possess a rich and beautiful color- 
ing, and, if not so proud, often a more graceful 
carriage than our domestic bird, or its original, the 
wild gray-lag goose. To know these birds is to 
greatly admire them, and we may now add that 
this admiration is no new thing on the earth. It 
is the belief of distinguished Egyptologists that a 
fragmentary fresco, discovered at Medum, dates 
back to a time at least four thousand years before 
the Christian era, and is probably the oldest pic- 
ture in the world. It is a representation of six 
geese, of three different species, depicted with 
marvelous fidelity, and a thorough appreciation of 
form and coloring. 

Among the most distinguished in appearance 
and carriage of the handsome exotic species is the 
Magellanic goose, one of the five or six species of 
the Antarctic genus Chloéphaga, found in Pata- 
gonia and the Magellan Islands. One peculiarity 
of this bird is that the sexes differ in coloring, the 
male being white, with gray mottlings, whereas 
the prevailing color of the female is a ruddy brown 
—a, fine rich color set off with some white, gray, 
intense cinnamon, and beautiful black mottlings. 
Seen on the wing the flock presents a somewhat 
singular appearance, as of two distinct species 
associating together, as we may see when by 
chance gulls and rooks, or sheldrakes and black 
scoters, mix in one flock. 

This fine bird has long been introduced into this 
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country, and as it breeds freely it promises to 
become quite common. I can see it any day; but 
these exiles, pinioned and imprisoned in parks, 
are not quite like the Magellanic geese I was 
intimate with in former years, in Patagonia and 
in the southern pampas of Buenos Ayres, where 
they wintered every year in incredible numbers, 
and were called ‘‘bustards’” by the natives. To 
see them again, as I have seen them, by day and 
all day long in their thousands, and to listen again 
by night to their wild cries, I would willingly give 
up, in exchange, all the invitations to dine which 
I shall receive, all the novels I shall read, all the 
plays I shall witness, in the next three years; and 
some other miserable pleasures might be thrown 
in. Listening to the birds when, during migration, 
on a still frosty night, they flew low, following the 
course of some river, flock succeeding flock all 
night long; or heard from a herdsman’s hut on the 
pampas, when thousands of the birds had en- 
camped for the night on the plain hard by, the 
effect of their many voices (like that of their ap- 
pearance when seen flying) was singular, as well 
as beautiful, on account of the striking contrasts 
in the various sounds they uttered. On clear 
frosty nights they are most loquacious, and their 
voices may be heard by the hour, rising and fall- 
ing, now few, and now many taking part in the 
endless confabulation—a talkee-talkee and con- 
cert in one; a chatter as of many magpies; the 
solemn deep, honk-honk, the long, grave note 
changing to a shuddering sound; and, most 
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wonderful, the fine silvery whistle of the male, 
steady or tremulous, now long and now short, 
_ modulated a hundred ways—wilder and more 
beautiful than the night-cry of the widgeon, 
brighter than the voice of any shore bird, or any 
warbler, thrush, or wren, or the sound of any 
wind instrument. 

It is probable that those who have never known 
the Magellanic goose in a state of nature are best 
able to appreciate its fine qualities in its present 
semi-domestic state in England. At all events, 
the enthusiasm with which a Londoner spoke of 
this bird in my presence some time ago came to 
me rather as a surprise. It was at the studio in 
St. John’s Wood of our greatest animal painter, 
one Sunday evening, and the talk was partly 
about birds, when an elderly gentleman said that 
he was pleased to meet someone who would be able 
to tell him the name of a wonderful bird he had 
lately seen in St. James’s Park. His description 
was vague; he could not say what its color was, 
nor what sort of beak it had, nor whether its 
feet were webbed or not; but it was a large tall 
bird, and there were two of them. It was the way 
this bird had comported itself toward him that 
had so taken him. As he went through the park 
at the side of the enclosure, he caught sight of the 
pair some distance away on the grass, and the 
birds, observing that he had stopped in his walk 
to regard them, left off feeding, or whatever they 
were doing, and came to him. Not to be fed—it 
was impossible to believe that they had any such 
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motive; it was solely and purely a friendly feeling 
toward him which caused them immediately to 
respond to his look, and to approach him, to salute 
him, in their way. And when they had approached 
within three or four yards of where he stood, ad- 
vancing with a quiet dignity, and had then uttered 
a few soft low sounds, accompanied with certain 
graceful gestures, they turned and left him; but 
not abruptly, with their backs toward him—oh, 
no, they did nothing so common; they were not 
like other birds—they were perfect in everything; 
and, moving from him, half paused at intervals, 
half turning first to one side then the other, in- 
clining their heads as they went. Here our old 
friend rose and paced up and down the floor, 
bowing to this side and that and making other 
suitable gestures, to try to give us some faint idea 
of the birds’ gentle courtesy and exquisite grace. 
It was, he assured us, most astonishing; the birds’, 
gestures and motions were those of a human being, 
but in their perfection immeasurably superior to 
anything of the kind to be seen in any Court in 
Europe or the world. 

The birds he had described, I told him, were no 
doubt Upland Geese. 

““Geese!’’ he exclaimed, in a tone of surprise and 
disgust. ‘“‘Are you speaking seriously? Geese! 
Oh, no, nothing like geese—a sort of ostrich.’ 

It was plain that he had no accurate knowledge 
of birds; if he had caught sight of a kingfisher 
or green woodpecker, he would probably have 
described it as a sort of peacock. Of the goose, 
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he only knew that it is a ridiculous, awkward 

creature, proverbial for its stupidity, although very 

good to eat; and it wounded him to find that any 

one could think so meanly of his intelligence and 
taste as to imagine him capable of greatly admir- 
ing any bird called a goose, or any bird in any way 
related to a goose. 

I will now leave the subject of the beautiful 
antarctic goose, the ‘‘bustard”’ of the horsemen of 
the pampas, and “‘sort of ostrich” of our Londoner, 
to relate a memory of my early years, and of how 
I first became an admirer of the familiar domestic 
goose. Never since have I looked on it in such 
favorable conditions. 

Two miles from my home there stood an old 
mud-built house, thatched with rushes, and shaded 
by a few ancient half-dead trees. Here lived a 
very old woman with her two unmarried daugh- 
ters, both withered and gray as their mother; 
indeed, in appearance, they were three amiable 

sister witches, all very, very old. The high ground 
on which the house stood sloped down to an ex- 
tensive reed- and rush-grown marsh, the source 
of an important stream; it was a paradise of wild 
fowl, swan, roseate spoonbill, herons white and 
herons gray, ducks of half a dozen species, snipe, 
and painted snipe, and stilt, plover, and godwit; 
the glossy ibis, and the great crested blue ibis 
with a powerful voice. All these interested, I 
might say fascinated, me less than the tame geese 
that spent most of their time in or on the borders 
of the marsh in the company of the wild birds. 
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The three old women were so fond of their geese 
that they would not part with one for love or 
money; the most they would ever do would be to 
present an egg, in the laying season, to some visi- 
tor as a special mark of esteem. 

It was a grand spectacle, when the entire flock, 
numbering upward of a thousand, stood up on 
the marsh and raised their necks on a person’s 
approach. It was grand to hear them, too, when, 
as often happened, they all burst out in a great 
screaming concert. I can hear that mighty up- 
roar now! 

With regard to the character of the sound: the 
poet Cowper thought not meanly of the domestic 
gray goose as a vocalist, when heard on a common 
or even in a farmyard. But there is a vast 
difference in the effect produced on the mind when 
the sound is heard amid its natural surroundings 
in silent desert places. Even hearing them as I 
did, from a distance, on that great marsh, where 
they existed almost in a state of nature, the sound 
was not comparable to that of the perfectly wild 
bird in his native haunts. The cry of the wild 
gray-lag was described by Robert Gray in his 
Birds of the West of Scotland. Of the bird’s voice 
he writes: ‘‘My most recent experiences (August, 
1870) in the Outer Hebrides remind me of a curi- 
ous effect which I noted in connection with the 
call-note of this bird in these quiet solitudes. I 
had reached South Uist, and taken up my quarters 
under the hospitable roof of Mr. Birnie, at Gro- 
garry . . . andin the stillness of the Sabbath 
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morning following my arrival was aroused from 
sleep by the cries of the gray-lags as they flew past 
the house. Their voices, softened by distance, 
sounded not unpleasantly, reminding me of the 
clanging of church bells in the heart of a large 
town.” 

It is a fact, I think, that to many minds the mere 
wildness represented by the voice of a great wild 
bird in his lonely haunts is so grateful, that the 
sound itself, whatever its quality may be, delights, 
and is more than the most beautiful music. A cer- 
tain distinguished man of letters and Church 
dignitary was once asked, a friend tells me, why 
he lived away from society, buried in the loneliest 
village on the dreary East coast; at that spot 
where, standing on the flat desolate shore you look 
over the North Sea, and have no land between 
you and far Spitzbergen. He answered, that he 
made his home there because it was the only spot 
in England in which, sitting in his own room, he 
could listen to the cry of the pink-footed goose. 
Only those who have lost their souls will fail to 
understand. 

The geese I have described, belonging to the 
three old women, could fly remarkably well, and 
eventually some of them, during their flights down 
stream, discovered at a distance of about eight 
miles from home the immense, low, marshy plain 
bordering the sealike Plata River. There were 
no houses and no people in that endless green, wet 
land, and they liked it so well that they visited it 
more and more often, in small flocks of a dozen to 
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twenty birds, going and coming all day long, until 
all knew the road. It was observed that when a 
man on foot or on horseback appeared in sight of 
one of these flocks, the birds at this distance from 
home were as wary as really wild birds, and 
watched the stranger’s approach in alarm, and 
when he was still at a considerable distance rose 
and flew away beyond sight. 

The old dames grieved at this wandering spirit 
in their beloved birds, and became more and more 
anxious for their safety. But by this time the 
aged mother was fading visibly into the tomb, 
though so slowly that long months went by while 
she lay on her bed, a weird-looking object—lI 
remember her well—leaner, grayer, more ghost- 
like, than the silent, lean, gray heron on the marsh 
hard by. And at last she faded out of life, aged, 
it was said by her descendants, a hundred and ten 
years, and, after she was dead, it was found that of 
that great company of noble birds there remained 
only a small remnant of about forty, and these 
were probably incapable of sustained flight. The 
others returned no more; but whether they met 
their death from duck and swan shooters in the 
marshes, or had followed the great river down to 
the sea, forgetting their home, was never known. 
For about a year after they had ceased going back, 
small flocks were occasionally seen in the marshes, 
very wild and strong on the wing, but even these, 
too, vanished at last. 

It is probable that, but for powder and shot, the 
domestic goose of Europe, by occasionally taking 
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to a feral life in thinly settled countries, would ere 
this have become widely distributed over the 
_earth. 

And one wonders if in the long centuries run- 
ning to thousands of years, of tame flightless exist- 
ence, the strongest impulse of the wild migrant 
has been wholly extinguished in the domestic 
goose? We regard him as a comparatively un- 
changeable species, and it is probable that the 
unexercised faculty is not dead but sleeping, and 
would awake again in favorable circumstances. 
The strength of the wild bird’s passion has been 
aptly described by Miss Dora Sigerson in her little 
poem, “The Flight of the Wild Geese.” The 
poem, oddly enough, is not about geese but about 
men—wild Irishmen who were called Wild Geese; 
but the bird’s powerful impulse and homing 
faculty are employed as an illustration, and ad- 
mirably described :— 


Flinging the salt from their wings, and despair 
from their hearts 

They arise on the breast of the storm with a cry 
and are gone. 

When will you come home, wild geese, in your 
thousand strong? 

Not the fierce wind can stay your return or tumul- 
tuous sea, . 

Only death in his reaping could make you return 
no more. 


Now arctic and antarctic geese are alike in this 
their devotion to their distant breeding-ground, 
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the cradle and true home of the species or race; and 
I will conclude with an incident related to me 
many years ago by a brother who was sheep- 
farming in a wild and lonely district on the 
southern frontier of Buenos Ayres. Immense 
numbers of upland geese in great flocks used to 
spend the cold months on the plains where he had 
his lonely hut; and one morning in August in the 
early spring of that southern country, some days 
after all the flocks had taken their departure to the 
south, he was out riding, and saw at a distance 
before him on the plain a pair of geese. They 
were male and female—a white and a brown bird. 
Their movements attracted his attention and he 
rode to them. The female was walking steadily 
on in a southerly direction, while the male, greatly 
excited, and calling loudly from time to time, 
walked at a distance ahead, and constantly turned 
back to see and call to his mate, and at intervals 
of a few minutes he would rise up and fly, scream- 
ing, to a distance of some hundreds of yards; then 
finding that he had not been followed, he would 
return and alight at a distance of forty or fifty 
yards in advance of the other bird, and begin 
walking on as before. The female had one wing 
broken, and, unable to fly, had set out on her 
long journey to the Magellanic Islands on her feet; 
and her mate, though called to by that mysterious 
imperative voice in his breast, yet would not for- 
sake her; but flying a little distance to show her the 
way, and returning again and again, and calling to 
her with his wildest and most piercing cries, urged 
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her still to spread her wings and fly with him to 
their distant home. 

_ And in that sad, anxious way they would 
journey on to the inevitable end, when a pair or 
family of carrion eagles would spy them from a 
great distance—the two travelers left far behind 
by their fellows, one flying, the other walking; and 
the first would be left to continue the journey 
alone. 

Since this appreciation was written a good many 
years ago I have seen much of geese, or, as it might 
be put, have continued my relations with them 
and have written about them too in my ‘‘ Adven- 
tures Among Birds” (1918). In recent years it 
has become a custom of mine to frequent Wells- 
next-the-Sea in October and November just to 
welcome the wild geese that come in numbers an- 
nually to winter at that favored spot. Among the 
incidents related in that last book of mine about 
the wild geese, there were two or three about the 
bird’s noble and dignified bearing and its ex- 
traordinary intelligence, and I wish here to return 
to that subject just to tell yet one more goose 
story: only in this instance it was about the 
domestic bird. 

It happened that among the numerous letters I 
received from readers of “‘Birds and Man” on its 
first appearance there was one which particularly 
interested me, from an old gentleman, a retired 
schoolmaster in the cathedral city of Wells. He 
was a delightful letter-writer, but by-and-by our 
correspondence ceased and I heard no more of him 
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for three or four years. Then I was at Wells, 
spending a few days looking up and inquiring after 
old friends in the place, and remembering my 
pleasant letter-writer I went to callon him. Dur- 
ing our conversation he told me that the chapter 
which had impressed him most in my book was 
the one on the goose, especially all that related to 
the lofty dignified bearing of the bird, its inde- 
pendent spirit and fearlessness of its human mas- 
ters, in which it differs so greatly from all other 
domestic birds. He knew it well; he had been 
feelingly persuaded of that proud spirit in the 
bird, and had greatly desired to tell me of an ad- 
venture he had met with, but the incident reflected 
so unfavorably on himself, as a humane and fair- 
minded or sportsmanlike person, that he had re- 
frained. However, now that I had come to see 
him he would make a clean breast of it. 

| It happened that in January some winters ago, 
there was a very great fall of snow in England, 
especially in the south and west. The snow fell 
without intermission all day and all night, and on 
the following morning Wells appeared half buried 
in it. He was then living with a daughter who 
kept house for him in a cottage standing in its 
own grounds on the outskirts of the town. On 
attempting to leave the house he found they were 
shut in by the snow, which had banked itself 
against the walls to the height of the eaves. Half 
an hour’s vigorous spade work enabled him to 
get out from the kitchen door into the open, and 
the sun in a blue sky shining on a dazzling white 
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and silent world. But no milkman was going his 
rounds, and there would be no baker nor butcher 
nor any other tradesman to call for orders. And 
there were no provisions in the house! But the 
milk for breakfast was the first thing needed, and 
so with a jug in his hand he went bravely out to 
try and make his way to the milk shop which was 
not far off. 

A wall and hedge bounded his front garden on 
one side, and this was now entirely covered by an 
immense snowdrift, sloping up to a height of 
about seven feet. It was only when he paused to 
look at this vast snow heap in his garden that he 
caught sight of a goose, a very big snow-white 
bird without a gray spot in its plumage, standing 
within a few yards of him, about four feet from 
the ground. Its entire snowy whiteness with 
snow for a background had prevented him from 
seeing it until he looked directly at it. He stood 
still gazing in astonishment and admiration at this 
noble bird, standing so motionless with its head 
raised high that it was like the figure of a goose 
carved out of some crystalline white stone and 
set up at that spot on the glittering snowdrift. 
But it was no statue; it had living eyes which 
without the least turning of the head watched him 
and every motion he made. Then all at once the . 
thought came into his head that here was some- 
thing, very good succulent food in fact, sent, he 
almost thought providentially, to provision his 
house; for how easy it would be for him as he 
passed the bird to throw himself suddenly upon 
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and capture it! It had belonged to someone, 
no doubt, but that great snowstorm and the furi- 
ous northeast wind had blown it far, far from its 
native place and it was now lost to its owner for- 
ever. Practically it was now a wild bird for him 
to take without any qualms and to nourish himself 
on its flesh while the snow siege lasted. Standing 
there, jug in hand, he thought it out, and then took 
a few steps toward the bird in order to see if 
there was any sign of suspicion in it; but there was 
none, only he could see that the goose without 
turning its head was all the time regarding him 
out of the corner of one eye. Finally he came to 
the conclusion that his best plan was to go for the 
milk and on his return to set the jug down by the 
gate when coming in, then to walk in a careless, 
unconcerned manner toward the door, taking no 
notice of the goose until he got abreast of it, and 
then turn suddenly and hurl himself upon it. 
Nothing could be easier; so away he went, and in 
about twenty minutes was back again with the 
milk, to find the bird in the same place standing as 
before motionless in the same attitude. It was 
not disturbed, at his coming in at the gate, nor did 
it show the slightest disposition to move when he 
walked toward it in his studied careless manner. 
Then, when within three yards of it, came the 
supreme moment, and wheeling suddenly round 
he hurled himself with violence upon his victim, 
throwing out his arms to capture it, and so great 
was the impulse he had given himself that he was 
buried to the ankles in the drift. But before 
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going into it, in that brief moment, the fraction of 
a second, he saw what happened; just as his hands 
were about to touch it the wings opened and the 
bird was lifted from its stand and out of his reach 
as if by a miracle. In the drift he was like a drown- 
ing man, swallowing snow into his lungs for water. 
For a few dreadful moments he thought it was all 
over with him; then he succeeded in struggling out 
and stood trembling and gasping and choking, 
blinded with snow. By-and-by he recovered and 
had a look round, and lo! there stood his goose 
of the snow bank about three yards from the spot 
where it had been! It was standing as before, 
perfectly motionless, its long neck and head raised, 
and was still in appearance the snow-white figure 
of a carved bird, only it was more conspicuous 
and impressive now, being outlined against the 
blue sky, and as before it was regarding him out 
of the corner of one eye. He had never, he said, 
felt so ashamed of himself in his life! If the bird 
had screamed and fled from him it would not have 
been so bad, but there it had chosen to remain, as 
if despising his attempt at harming it too much 
even to feel resentment. A most uncanny bird! 
it seemed to him that it had divined his intention 
from the first and had been prepared for his every 
movement; and now it appeared to him to be 
saying mentally: “‘Have you got no more plans to 
capture me in your clever brain, or have you quite 
given it up?” 

Yes, he had quite, quite given it up! 

And then the goose, seeing there were no more 
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plans, quietly unfolded its wings and rose from the 
snowdrift and flew away over the town and the 
cathedral away on the farther side, and toward 
the snow-covered Mendips; he standing there 
watching it until it was lost to sight in the pale sky. 
W. H. HUDSON. 


SEPTEMBER 17 
THE MAID 


HUNDER of riotous hoofs over the quaking 
sod; 
Clash of reeking squadrons, steel-capped, iron- 
shod; 
The White Maid and white horse, and the flapping 
banner of God. 


Black hearts riding for money; red hearts riding 
for fame; 

The Maid who rides for France and the King who 
rides for shame— 

Gentlemen, fools, and a saint riding in Christ’s 
high name! 


“Dust to dust!” it is written. Wind-scattered 
are lance and bow. 

Dust, the Cross of Saint George; dust, the banner 
of snow. 

The bones of the King are crumbled, and rotted 
the shafts of the foe. 


Forgotten the young knight’s valor; forgotten, 
the captain’s skill; 
Forgotten, the fear and the hate and the mailed 
hands raised to kill; 
Forgotten, the shields that clashed and the ar- 
rows that cried so shrill. 
21 
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Like a story from some old book, that battle of 
long ago: 

Shadows, the poor French King and the might of 
his English foe; 

Shadows, the charging nobles and the archers 
kneeling a-row— 

But a flame in my heart and my eyes, the Maid 
with her banner of snow! 

THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS. 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


URY the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 
Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore? 
Here, in streaming London’s central roar. 

Let the sound of those he wrought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 


Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 
And let the mournful martial music blow; 
The last great Englishman is low. 
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Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 
Remembering all his greatness in the Past. 


No more in soldier fashion will he greet 

With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

O friends, our chief state-oracle is mute: 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 

The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war, 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall’n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew! 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 

The great World-victor’s victor will be seen no 
more. 


All is over and done: 
Render thanks to the Giver, 
England, for thy son. 
Let the bell be toll’d. 
Render thanks to the Giver, 
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And render him to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 

There he shall rest for ever 

Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll’d: 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering car, the sable steeds: 

Bright let it be with its blazon’d deeds, 
Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d: 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knoll’d; 
And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll’d 
Thro’ the dome of the golden cross; 

And the volleying cannon thunder his loss; 
He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 

His captain’s-ear has heard them boom 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom: 

When he with those deep voices wrought, 
Guarding realms and kings from shame; 
With those deep voices our dead captain taught 
The tyrant, and asserts his claim 

In that dread sound to the great name 
Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper’d frame. 

O civic muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-echoing avenues of song. 
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Who is he that cometh, like an honor’d guest, 

With banner and with music, with soldier and 
with priest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea; 

His foes were thine; he kept us free; 

O give him welcome, this is he 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee; 

For this is England’s greatest son, 

He that gain’d a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun; 

This is he that far away 

Against the myriads of Assaye 

Clash’d with his fiery few and won; 

And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 

The treble works, the vast designs 

Of his labor’d rampart-lines, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 

Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 

Back to France her banded swarms, 
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Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 

Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow’d up in valley and glen 

With blare of bugle, clamor of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 
And barking for the thrones of kings; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud Sabbath shook the spoiler down; 
A day of onsets of despair! 

Dash’d on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam’d themselves away; 
Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 
So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world earthquake, Waterloo! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine! 
And thro’ the centuries let a people’s voice 
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In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name. 


A people’s voice! we are a people yet. 

Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams forget, : 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers; 
Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Briton in blown seas and storming showers, 
We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 

Of boundless love and reverence and regret 

To those great men who fought, and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, O God, from brute control; 

O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole, 

And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 

That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings; 

For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 

Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 
But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
Remember him who led your hosts; 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts. 


Xx 
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Your cannons moulder on the seaward wall; 
His voice is silent in your council-hall 

For ever; and whatever tempests lour 

For ever silent; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent; yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke; 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power; 
Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling world of high and low; 
Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life; 

Who never spoke against a foe; 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right; 
Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named; 
Truth-lover was our English Duke; 

Whatever record leap to light 

He never shall be shamed. 


Lo, the leader in these glorious wars 

Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 
Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour shower’d all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn. 
Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 
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He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 
Such was he: his work is done. 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure: 
Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glory: 

And let the land whose hearts he saved from shame 
For many and many an age proclaim 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

And when the long-illumined cities flame, 
Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name. 


Peace, his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
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Far on in summers that we shall not see: 
Peace, it is a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 
Late the little children clung: 

O peace, it is a day of pain 

For one, upon whose hand and heart and brain 
Once the weight and fate of Europe hung. 
Ours the pain, be his the gain! 

More than is of man’s degree 

Must be with us, watching here 

At this, our great solemnity. 

Whom we see not we revere; 

We revere, and we refrain 

From talk of battles loud and vain, 

And brawling memories all too free 

For such a wise humility 

As befits a solemn fane: 

We revere, and while we hear 

The tides of Music’s golden sea 

Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 
Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be. 

For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will; 
Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul? 
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On God and Godlike men we build our trust. 
Hush, the Dead March wails in the people’s ears: 
The dark crowd moves, and therearesobsand tears: 
The black earth yawns: the mortal disappears; 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 
He is gone who seem’d so great.— 
Gone; but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in State, 
And that he wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him. 
Speak no more of his renown, 
Lay your earthly fancies down, 
And in the vast cathedral leave him. 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 

LorD TENNYSON. 


IVRY 


A Song of the Huguenots 
OW glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom 
all glories are! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of 
Navarre! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of 
dance, 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, 
oh pleasant land of France! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city 
of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourn- 
ing daughters. 
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As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our 
Joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought 
thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah! hurrah! a single field hath turned the 
chance of war, 

Hurrah! hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the 
dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long 
array; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s 
Flemish spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses 
of our land; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon 
in his hand: 

And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s 
empurpled flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with 
his blood; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the 
fate of war, 

To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of 
Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour 
drest, : 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest. 
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He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his 
eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was 
stern and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from 
wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, “God save 
our Lord the King!” 

“And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well 
he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst 
the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Na- 
varre.”” 


Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the 
mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and 
roaring culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint 
André’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and 


Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
France, 

Charge for the golden lilies,—upon them with the 
lance. 


A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand 
spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the 
snow-white crest: 
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And in they burst, and on they rushed, while like a 
guiding star 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet 
of Navarre. 


Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne 
hath turned his rein. 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish 
count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a 
Biscay gale; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, 
and cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along 
our van, 

“Remember Saint Bartholomew,” was passed 
from man to man. 


But out spake gentle Henry, ‘‘No Frenchman is 
my foe: 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your 
brethren go.”’ 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or 
in war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of 
Navarre? 


Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought 
for France to-day; 

And many alordly banner God gave them foraprey. 

But we of the religion have borne us best in fight; 

And the good Lord of Rosny has ta’en the cornet 
white. 
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Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath 
ta’en, 

The cornet white, with crosses black, the flag of 
false Lorraine. 

Up with it high; unfurl it wide; that all the host 
may know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which 
wrought His church such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their 
loudest point of war, 

Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry 
of Navarre. 


Ho! maidens of Vienna; ho! matrons of Lucerne; 
Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who 
_ never shall return. 

Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy 
poor spearmen’s souls. 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your 
arms be bright; 

Ho! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and 
ward to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God 
hath raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour 
of the brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all 
glories are; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of 
Navarre. 

THOMAS B. MACAULAY. 


SEPTEMBER 18 AND 19 


FORTUNE AND MEN’S EYES* 
“When in disgrace with Fortune and men’seyes . . .” 
SONNET xxix. 
CHARACTERS 


WILLIAM HERBERT, son of the Earl of Pembroke. 

SIMEON DYER, a Puritan. 

TosIas, host of ‘‘The Bear and The Angel.’ 

Wat Burrow, a bear-ward. 

DICKON, a little boy, son to TOBIAS. 

CHIFFIN, a ballad-monger. 

A PRENTICE. 

A PLAYER, master W. S. of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Company. 

MISTRESS Mary FYTTON, a maid-of-honour to 
Queen Elizabeth. 

MISTRESS ANNE HUGHES, also of the Court. 

TAVERNERS AND PRENTICES. 


Time represented: An afternoon in the autumn of 
the year 1599. 


* Copyright, 1917, by Josephine Preston Peabody. This 
play is fully protected under the Copyright law of the 
United States and is subject to royalty when produced by 
amateurs or professionals. Applications for the right to 
produce Fortune and Men’s Eyes should be made to Samuel 
French, 28 West 38th Street, New York. Allrights reserved. 
Reprinted by permission from ‘“One-Act Plays by Modern 
Authors,” edited by Helen Louise Cohen and published, 
1921, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York City. 
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FORTUNE AND MEN’S EYES oe 


ScENE.—Interior of ‘‘The Bear and the Angel,” 


South London. At back, the centre entrance 
gives on a short alley-walk which joins the 
street beyond at a right angle. To right and 
left of this doorway, casements. Down, on the 
right, a door opening upon the inn-garden; a 
second door on the right, up, leading to a tap- 
room. Opposite this, left, a door leading into 
a buttery. Opposite the garden-door, a large 
chimney-piece with a smouldering wood-fire. 
A few seats; a lantern (unlighted) im a corner. 
In the foreground, to the right, a long and nar- 
row table with several mugs of ale upon it, also 
a lute. 


At one end of the table WAT BURROW is finishing his 


ale and holding forth to the PRENTICE (who 
thrums the lute) and a group of taverners, some 
smoking. At the further end of the table 
SIMEON DYER observes all with grave curtosity. 
ToBIAS and DICKON draw near. General 
noise. 


PRENTICE [songing]. 


What do I give for the Pope and his riches! 
I’s my ale and my Sunday breeches; 
I’s an old master, I’s a young lass, 
And we'll eat green goose, come Martinmas! 
Sing Rowdy Dowdy, 
Look ye don’t crowd me: 
I’s a good club, 
—So let me pass! 
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DICKON. 
Again! again! 
PRENTICE. Sing Rowdy—— 
WAT [finishing his beer]. Swallow it down. 
Sling all such froth and follow me to the Bear! 
. They stay for me, lined up to see us pass 
From end to end o’ the alley. Ho! You doubt? 
From Lambeth to the Bridge! 
ieee i SO; ay. 
PRENTICES. Come, follow! Come. 
WaT. Greg’s stuck his ears 
With nosegays, and his chain is wound about 
Like any May-pole. What? I tell ye, boys, 
Ye have seen no such bear, a Bear o’ Bears, 
Fit to bite off the prophet, in the show, 
With seventy such boys! 
[Pulling DICKON’S ear]. Bears, say you, 
bears? 
Why, Rursus Major, as your scholars tell, 
A royal bear, the greatest in his day, 
The sport of Alexander, unto Nick— 
Was a ewe-lamb, dyed black; no worse, no 
worse. 
To-morrow come and see him with the dogs; 
He’ll not give way,—not he! 


DICKON. To-morrow’s Thursday! 
To-morrow’s Thursday! 

PRENTICE. Will ye lead by here? 

TOBIAS. 


Ay, that would beasight. Wat, man, this way! 
WAT. 
Ho, would yousquinch us? Why there bea press 
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O’ gentry by this tide to measure Nick 
And lay their wagers, at a blink of him, 
Against to-morrow! Why, the stairs be full. 
To-morrow you shall see the Bridge a-creak, 
The river—dry with barges,—London gape, 
Gape! While the Borough buzzes like a hive 
With all their worships! Sirs, the fame o’ Nick 
Has so pluckt out the gentry by the sleeve, 
’Tis said the Queen would see him. 
TOBIAS. \ ee ’tis grand. 
DICKON. O-oh, the Queen? 
PRENTICE. 
How now? Thou art no man to lead a bear, 
Forgetting both his quality and hers! 
Drink all; come, drink to her. 


TOBIAS. Ay, now. 
WAT. To her!—— 
And harkee, boy, this saying will serve you 
learn: 


“The Queen, her high and glorious majesty!”’ 

SIMEON [gravely]. 

Long live the Queen! 
WAT. Maker of golden laws 
For baitings! She that cherishes the Borough 
And shines upon our pastimes. By the mass! 
Thank her for the crowd to-morrow. But for 
her, 

We were a homesick handful of brave souls 

That love the royal sport. These mounthing 
players, 

These hookers, would ’a’ spoiled us of our 
beer—— 
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PRENTICE. 
Lying by to catch the gentry at the stairs— 
All pressing to Bear Alley—— 
WAT. . Run ’em in 
At stage-plays and show-fooleries on the way. 
Stage-plays, with their tart nonsense and their 
flags. 
Their ‘‘Tamerlanes”’ and “‘ Humors’”’ and what 
not! 
My life on’t, there was not a man of us 
But fared his Lent, by reason of their fatness, 
And on a holiday ate not at all! 
TOBIAS [solemnly]. 
Tis'sositisiso: 
Wat. But when she heard it told 
How lean the sport was grown, she damns 
stage-plays 
. O’ Thursday. So: Nick gets his turn to growl! 
PRENTICE. 
As well as any player. 
[With a dumb show of ranting among the TAVERN- 
ERS. | 
Wat. Players?—Hang them! 
I know ’em, I. I’ve been with ’em. 
I was 
As sweet a gentlewoman in my voice 
As any of your finches that sings small. 
TOBIAS. *T was high. 
[Enter THE PLAYER, followed by CHIFFIN, the 
ballad-monger. He is abstracted and weary.] 
WAT [lingering at the table]. 
Isay, ’veplayed. . . . There’snotoneman 
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Of all the gang—save one . . . Ay, there 
be one ; 
I grant you, now! . . . He used me in 
right sort; 
A man worth better trades. 
[Seeing THE PLAYER. | 
—Lord love you, sir! 
Why, this is youindeed. ’Tis along day, sir, 
Since I clapped eyes on you. But even now 
Your name was on my tongue as pat as ale! 
You see me off. We bait to-morrow, sir; 
Will you come see? Nick’s fresh, and every 
soul 
As hot to see the fight as ’twere to be— 
Man Daniel, baited with the lions! 

TOBIAS. Sir, 
eign’. 4: ettasthigh: 

WAT. We show him in the street 
With dogs and all, ay, now, if you will see. 

THE PLAYER. 

Why, so I will. A show and I not there? 
Bear it out bravely, Wat. High fortune, man! 
Commend me to thy bear. 

[Drinks and passes him the cup.] 

WAT. Lord love you, sir! 
"Twas ever so you gave a man godspeed. .. . 
And yet your spirits flag; you look but palely. 
I’ll take your kindness, thank ye. 

[Turning away.] 

In good time! 
Come after me and Nick, now. Follow all; 
Come boys, come, pack! 
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[Exit WAT, still descanting. Exeunt most of the 
TAVERNERS, with the PRENTICE. SIMEON DYER 
draws near THE PLAYER, regarding him gravely. 
CHIFFIN sells ballads to those who go out. DICKON 
is about to follow them, when TOBIAS stops him.| 

TOBIAS. 

What? Not so fast, you there; 
Who gave you holiday? Bide by the inn; 
Tend on our gentry. 

[Exit after the crowd.] 

CHIFFIN. Ballads, gentlemen? 
Ballads, new ballads? 

SIMEON [to THE PLAYER]. 

With your pardon, sir, 

I am gratified to note your abstinence 
From this deplorable fond merriment 
Of baiting of a bear. 

THE PLAYER. Your friendship then 
Takes pleasure in the heaviness of my legs. 
But I am weary, I would see the bear. 

Nay, rest you happy; malt shall comfort 


us. 
SIMEON. 
You do mistake me. I am 
CHIFFIN. Ballad, sir? 
“How a Young Spark Would Woo a Tanher’s 
Wife, 
And She Sings Sweet in Turn.” 
SIMEON [indignantly]. Abandoned poet! 


CHIFFIN [indignantly]. 
I’m no such thing! An honest ballad, sir, 
No poetry at all. 
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THE PLAYER. 
Good, sell thy wares. 
CHIFFIN. 
“A Ballad of a Virtuous Country-Maid 
Forswears the Follies of the Flaunting 
Town’”—— 
And tends her geese all day, and weds a vicar. 
SIMEON. 
A godlier tale, in sooth. But speak, my man; 
If she be virtuous, and the tale a true one, 
Can she not do’t in prose? 
THE PLAYER. Beseech her, man. 
Tis scandal she should use a measure so. 
For no more sin than dealing out false measure 
Was Dame Sapphira slain. 
SIMEON. You are with me, sir; 
Although methinks you do mistake the sense 
O’ that you haveread. . . . This jigging, 
jog-trot rime. 
This ring-me-round, debaseth mind and mat- 
ter, 
To make the reason giddy—— 
CHIFFIN [to THE PLAYER]. 
Ballad, sir? 
“Hear All!”’ A fine brave ballad of a Fish 
Just caught off Dover; nay, a one-eyed fish, 
With teeth in double rows. 


THE PLAYER Nay, nay, go to. 
CHIFFIN. 
“My Fortune’s Folly,” then; or “The True 
Tale 


Ofan Angry Gull’; or ‘‘ Cherries Like Me Best.” 
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“Black Sheep, or How a Cut-Purse Robbed 
His Mother’; 
“The Prentice and the Dell! . . . Plays 
Play not Fair,” 
Or how a gentlewoman’s heart was took 
By a player that was king inastage-play. . . 
“The Merry Salutation,” ‘How a Spark 
Would Woo a Tanner’s Wife!” “The Dire- 
ful Fish”? —— 
Cock’s passion, sir! not buy a cleanly ballad 
Of the great fish, late ta’en off Dover coast, 
Having two heads and teeth in double 
POWs. bo. 
Salt fish catched in fresh watér? age 
’Od’s my’ life! 
What if or salt or fresh? A prodigy! 
A ballad like “Hear All!” And me and mine 
Five children and a wife would bait the devil, 
May lap the water out o’ Lambeth Marsh 
Before he’ll buy a ballad. My poor wife, 
That lies a-weeping for a tansy-cake! 
Body o’ me, shall I scent ale again? 
THE PLAYER. 
Why, here’s persuasion; logic, arguments. 
Nay, not the ballad. Read for thine own joy. 
I doubt not but it stretches, honest length, 
From Maid Lane to the Bridge and so across. 
But for thy length of thirst —-— 
[Giving him a coin.] 
That touches near. 
CHIFFIN [apart]. 
A vagrom player, would not buy a tale 
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O’ the Great Fish with the twy rows o’ teeth! 
Learn you toread! [Evzit.] 
SIMEON. 
Thou seemest, sir, from that I have overheard, 
A man, as one should grant, beyond thy call- 
ings i 
T would I miighbe assure thee of the way, 
To urge thee quit this painted infamy. 
There may be time, seeing thou art still young, 
To pluck thee from the burning. How are ye 
*stroyed, 
Ye foolish grasshoppers! Cut off, forgotten, 
When moth and rust corrupt your flaunting 
shows, 
The Earth shall have nomemory of your name! 
DICKON. 
Pray you, what’s yours? 
SIMEON. I am called Simeon Dyer. 
[There 1s the sudden uproar of a crowd in the dis- 
tance. It continues at intervals for some time.] 


Hey, lads? 

Some noise beyond: Come, cudg- 
els, come! 

Come on, come on, I’m for it. 

une all but THE PLAYER, SIMEON, and DICKON.| 


PRENTICES. 


SIMEON. 
Something untoward, without: or is it rather 
The tumult of some uproar incident 
To. thisic. fh) Syreinity? 
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THE PLAYER. It is an uproar 
Most incident to bears. 
DICKON. I would I knew! 


THE PLAYER [holding him off at arm’s length]. 
Hey, boy? We would have tidings of the bear: 
Go thou, I’ll be thy surety. Mark him well. 
Omit no fact; I would have all of it: 
What manner o’ bear he is, —how bears him- 
self; 
Number and pattern of ears, and eyes what 
hue; 
His voice and fashion o’ coat. Nay, come not 
back, 
Till thou hast all. Skip, sirrah! 
[Exit DICKON.] 
SIMEON. Think, fair sir. 
Take this new word of mine to be a seed 
Of thought in that neglected garden plot, 
Thy mind, thy worthier part. But think! 
THE PLAYER. Why, so; 
Thou hast some right, friend; now and then it 
serves. 
Sometimes I have thought, and even now 
sometimes, . . . Ithink. 
SIMEON [benevolently]. Heaven ripen thought unto 
an harvest! [Evxit.] 
[THE PLAYER rises, stretches his arms, and paces 
the floor, wearily.] 
THE PLAYER [alone]. 
Some quiet now. . . . Why should I 
thirst for it 
As if my thoughts were noble company? 
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Alone with the one man of all living men 
I have least cause to honour. 
I’m no lover, 
That seek to be alone! . . . She is too 
false—— 
At last, to keep a spaniel’s loyalty. 
I do believe it. And by my own soul, 
She shall not have me, what remains of me 
That may be beaten back into the ranks. 
I will not look upon her. . . . Bitter 
Sweet. 
This fever that torments me day by day— 
Call it not love—this servitude, this spell 
That haunts me like a sick man’s fantasy, 
With pleading of her eyes, her voice, her 
eyes—— 
It shall not have me. I am too much stained: 
But, God or no God, yet I do not live 
And have to bear my own'soul company, 
To have it stoop solow. She looks on Herbert. 
Oh, Ihaveseen. But he,—he must withstand. 
He knows that I have suffered, —suffer still— 
Although I love her not. Her ways, her 
ways— 
It is her ways that eat into the heart 
With beauty more than Beauty; and her voice 
That silvers o’er the meaning of her speech 
Like moonshine on black waters. Ah, un- 
coil! 5 
He’s the sure morning after this dark dream; 
Clear daylight and west wind of a lad’s love; 
With all his golden pride, for my dull hours, 
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Still climbing sunward! Sink allloves in him! 
And cleanse me of this curséd, fell distrust 
That marks the pestilence. ; 

“Fair, kind, and true.” 
Lad, lad. How could I turn from friendliness 
To worship such false gods?—— 
There cannot thrive a greater love than this, 
“Fair, kind, and true.”’ And yet, if She were 


true 

To me, though false to all things else;—one 
truth, 

So one truth lived—. One truth! O beg- 
gared soul, 


—Foul Lazarus, so starved it can make shift 
To feed on crumbs of honour!—Am I this? 
[Enter ANNE HUGHES. She has been running in 
evident terror, and stands against the door looking 
about her.] 
ANNE. 
Are you the inn-keeper? 
[THE PLAYER turns and bows courteously.] 
Nay, sir, your pardon. 
I saw you not. . . . And yet your face, 
methinks, 
But—yes, I’m sure. . . . 
But where’s the inn-keeper? 
I know not where I am, nor where to go. 
THE PLAYER. 
Madam, it is my fortune that I may 
Procure you service. [Going towards the door. 
The uproar sounds nearer.] 
ANNE. Nay! what if the bear—— 
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THE PLAYER. 
The bear? 
ANNE. 
j The door! The bear is broken loose. 
Did you not hear? I scarce could make my 
way 
Through that rank crowd, in search of some 
safe place. 
You smile, sir! But you had not seen the 
bear, — 
Nor I, this morning. Pray you, hear me 
out, — 
For surely you are gentler than the place. 
Icame .. . Icameby water 
to the Garden, 
Alone, . . . from bravery, to see the show 
And tell of it hereafter at the Court! 
There’s one of us makes count of all such 
*scapes 
(Tis Mistress Fytton). She will ever tell 
The sport it is to see the people’s games 
Among themselves, —to go incognita 
And take all as it is not for the Queen, 
Gallantsand rabble! But by Banbury Cross, 
I am of tamer mettle!—All alone, 
Among ten thousand noisy watermen; 
And then the foul ways leading from the 
Stair; 
And then . . ._ no friends I knew, nay, 
not a face. 
And my dear nose beset, and my pomander 
Lost in the rout,—or else a cut-purse had it; 
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And then the bear breaks loose! Oh, ’tisa day 
Full of vexations, nay, and dangers too. 
I would I had been slower to outdo 
The pranks of Mary Fytton. . . . You 
know her, sir? 
THE PLAYER. 
If one of my plain calling may be said 
To know a maid-of-honour. [More lghtly.] 
And yet more: 
My heart has cause to know the lady’s face. 
ANNE [blankly]. 


Why,soitis. . . . Is’t not amarvel, sir, 
The way she hath? Truly, her voice is 
good. 


And yet,—but oh, she charms; I hear it said. 
A winsome gentlewoman, of a wit, too. 
We are great fellows; she tells me all she does; 
And, sooth, I listen till my ears be like 
To grow for wonder. Whence my ’scape, 
to-day! 
Oh, she hath daring for the pastimes here; 
I would—change looks with her, to have her 
spirit! 
Indeed, they say she charms Someone, by this 
THE PLAYER 
Someone. : 
ANNE. Hast heard? 
Why sure, my Lord of Herbert. 
Ay, Pembroke’s son. But there I doubt,—I 
doubt. 
He is an eagle will not stoop for less 
Than kingly prey. No bird-lime takes him. 
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THE PLAYER. Herbert. ; 
He hath shown many favours to us players. 
ANNE. 
\ Ah, now I have you! 


THE PLAYER. Surely, gracious madam; 
My duty; . . . what besides? 
ANNE. This face of yours. 


"Twas in some play, belike. [Apart.] 
I took him for 

A man it should advantage me to know! 

And he’s a proper man enough. . . . Ay 
me! 

[When she speaks to him again tt is with encouraging 
condescension. | 
Surely you’ve been at Whitehall, Master 


Player? 
THE PLAYER [bowing]. 
So. 
ANNE. And how oft? And when? 
THE PLAYER. ‘Last Christmas tide; 
And Twelfth Day eve, perchance. Your 
memory 
Freshens a dusty past. . . . The hub- 
bub’s over. 


Shall I look forth and find some trusty boy 
To attend you to the river? 
ANNE. I thank you, sir. 
[He goes to the door and steps out into the alley look- 
ing up and down. The noise in the distance 
springs up again.| 
[Apart.]| *Tis not past sufferance. Marry, I 
could stay 
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Some moments longer, till the streets be safe. 
Sir, sir! 
THE PLAYER [returning]. 
Command me, madam. 
ANNE. I will wait 
A little longer, lest I meet once more 
That ruffian mob or any of the dogs. 
These sports are better seen from balconies. 
THE PLAYER. 
Will you step hither? There’s an arboured 


walk 

Sheltered and safe. Should they come by 
again, 

You may see all, an’t like you, and be hid. 


ANNE. 
A garden there? Come, you shall show it me. 
[They go out into the garden on the right, leaving the 
door shut. Immediately enter, in great haste, 
Mary FYTTON and WILLIAM HERBERT, followed 
by DICKON, who looks about and, seeing no one, 
goes to setting things in order.| 
MARY. 
Quick, quick! . . . She must have seen 
me. Those big eyes, 
How could they miss me, peering as she was 
For some familiar face? She would have 
known, 
Even before my mask was jostled off 
In that wild rabble . . . bears and bear- 
ish men. 
HERBERT. 
Why would you have me bring you? 
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Mary. Why? Ah, why! 
Sooth, once I had a reason: now ’tis lost, — 
Lost! Lost! Call out the bell-man. 

’ DICKON [seriously]. Shall I so? 

HERBERT. 

Nay, nay; that were a merriment indeed, 
To ery us through the streets! [To MARY.] 
You riddling charm. 

MARY. 

A riddle, yet? You almost love me, then. 

HERBERT. 

Almost? 
Mary. 
Because you cannot understand. 
Alas, when all’s unriddled, the charm goes. 
HERBERT. 
Come, you’re not melancholy? 

Mary. Nay, are you? 
But should Nan Hughes have seen us, and 

spoiled all 


HERBERT. 
How could she so? 
Mary. Liknow nnotaiy-“sies Syet oI 
know 


If she had met us, she could steal To-day, 
Golden To-day. 


HERBERT. A kiss; and so forget her. 
Mary. 

Hush, hush,—the tavern-boy there. 

[Zo DICKON.] Tell me, boy, 


[Yo HERBERT.] Some errand, now; a roc’s 
egg! Strike thy wit. 
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HERBERT. 
What is’t you miss? Why, so. The lady’s 
lost 
A very curious reason, wrought about 
With diverse broidery. 


Mary. Nay, ’twas a mask. 
HERBERT. 
A mask, arch-wit? Why will you mock your- 
self 
And all your fine deceits? Your mask, your 
reason, 
Your reason with a mask! 
Mary. You are too merry. 


[To Dickon.] A mask it is, and muffler 
finely wrought 
With little amber points all hung like bells. 
I lost it as I came, somewhere. . 
HERBERT. Somewhere 
Between the Paris Gardens and the Bridge. 
Mary. 
Or below Bridge—or haply in the Thames! 
HERBERT. 
No matter where, so you do bring it back. 
Fly, Mercury! MHere’s feathers for thy 
heels. 
[Giving coin.] 
MAry [aside]. 
Weights, weights! [Hxit DICKON.] 
{HERBERT looks about him, opens the door of the tap- 
room, grows troubled. She watches him with 
dissatisfaction, seeming to warm her feet by the 
fire meanwhile.| 
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HERBERT [apart]. 
I know this place. We used to come 
Together, he and I. ae 
“Mary [apart]. Forgot again. 
O the capricious tides, the hateful calms, 
And the too eager ship that would be gone 
Adventuring against uncertain winds, 
For some new, utmost sight of Happy Isles! 
Becalmed,—becalmed .. . But Iwill 
break this calm 
[She sees the lute on the table, crosses and takes 
at up, running her fingers over the strings very 
softly. She sits.] 


HERBERT. 

Ah, mermaid, is it you? 
Mary. Did you sail far? 
HERBERT. 


Not I; no, sooth. [Crossing to her.] 
Mermaid, I would not think. 
But you—— 
MARY. 
I think not. I remember nothing. 
There’s nothing in the world but you and me; 
All else is dust. Thou shalt not question me; 
Or if,—but as a sphinx in woman-shape: 
And when thou fail’st at answer, I shall turn, 
And rend thy heart and cast thee from the cliff. 
[She leans her head back against him, and he 
kisses her.| 
So perish all who guess not what I am! 
Oh, but I know you: you are April-Days. 
Nothing is sure, but all is beautiful! 
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[She runs her fingers up the strings, one by one, and 
listens, speaking to the lute.] 
Is it not so? Come, answer. Is it true? 
Speak, sweeting, since I love thee best of late, 
And have forsook my virginals for thee. 
All’s beautiful andeed and all unsure? 
“Ay” . . . (Did you hear?) He’s fair 
and faithless? ‘“‘Ay.’? [Speaking with the 
lute.| 

HERBERT. 

Poor oracle, with only one reply!—— 
Wherein ’tis unlike thee. 

Mary. Can he love aught 
So well as his own image in the brook, 

Having once seen it? 

HERBERT. Ay! 

Mary. The lute saith “ No.”’ : 
O dullard! Here were tidings, would you mark 
What said I? Oracle, can he love aught 
So dear as his own image in the brook, 


Having once looked? . . . No, truly. 
[With sudden abandon.] Nor can I! 
HERBERT. 
O leave this game of words, you thousand- 
tongued. 


Sing, sing to me. So shall I be all yours 

Forever ;—or at least till you be mute! .. . 

I used to wonder he should be thy slave: 

I wonder now no more. Your ways are won- 
ders; 

You have a charm to make a man forget 

His past and yours, and everything but you, 
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Mary [speaking]. 
“When daisies pied and violets blue 
And lady-smocks all silver-white’’— 


How now? 
HERBERT. 
“Hownow?” Thatsong . . . thouwilt 
sing that? 
MARY. 
Marry’, what mars the song? 
HERBERT. Have you forgot 
Who made it? 
Mary. Soft, what idleness! So fine? 
So rude? And bid me sing! You get but 
silence; 


Or, if I sing,—beshrew me, it shall be 
A dole of song, a little starveling breath 
As near to silence as a song can be. 
[She sings under-breath, fantastically.] 
Say how many kisses be 
Lent and lost twixt you and me? 
“Can I tell when they begun?” 
Nay, but this were prodigal: 
Let us learn to count withal. 
Since no ending is to spending, 
Sum our riches, one by one. 
“You shall keep the reckoning, 
Count each kiss while I do sing.’’ 
HERBERT. 
Oh, not these little wounds. You vex my 
heart; 
Heal it again with singing,—come, sweet, 
come 
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Into the garden! None shall trouble us. 
This place has memories and conscience too: 
Drown all, my mermaid. Wind them in 
your hair 
And drown them, drown them all. 
[He swings open the garden-door for her. At the 
same moment ANNE’S voice 1s heard approaching.| 
ANNE [without]. Some music there? 
HERBERT. 
Perdition! Quick,—behind me, love. 
[Swinging the door shut again, and looking through 


the crack.] 
Mary. 
*Tis she—— 
Nan Hughes, ’tis she! How came she here? 
By heaven, 
She crosses us to-day. Nan Hughes lights 
here 


In a Bank tavern! Nay, I’ll not be seen. 
Sooner or later it must mean the wreck 
Of both . . . should the Queen know. 
HERBERT. The spite of chance! 
She talks with someone in the arbour there 
Whose face I see not. Come, here’s doors at 
least. 
[They cross hastily. Mary opens the door on the 
left and looks within.] 
Mary. 
Too thick. . . . Ishall be penned. But 
guard you this 
And tell me when they’re gone. Stay, stay; 
—mend all. 
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If she have seen me,—swear it was not I. 
Heaven speed her home, with her new body- 
guard! 
‘|Ezit, closing door. HERBERT looks out into the 
garden.| 
HERBERT. 
By all accurséd chances,—none but he! 
[Retires up to stand beside the door, looking out of 
casement. Reénter from the garden, ANNE fol- 
lowed by THE PLAYER.]| 
ANNE. 
No, ’twas some magic in my ears, I think. 
There’s no one here. [Seeong HERBERT.] 
But yes, there’s someone here: — 
The inn-keeper. Are you—— 
Saint Catherine’s bones! 
My Lord of Herbert. Sir, you could not look 
More opportune. But for this gentleman—— 
HERBERT [bowing]. 
My friend, this long time since, —— 
ANNE. 
Marry, your friend? 
THE PLAYER [regarding HERBERT searchingly:] 
This long time since. 
ANNE. Nay, is it so, indeed? 
[To HERBERT.] My day’s fulfilled of blun- 
ders! O sweet sir, 
How can I tell you? But I’ll tell you all 
If you’ll but bear me escort from this place 
Where none of us belongs. Yours is the 
first 
Familiar face I’ve seen this afternoon! 
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HERBERT [apart]. 
A sweet assurance. 
[Aloud.| But you seek . . . you need 
Some rest—some cheer, some—Will you step 
within? [Indicating tap-room:] 
The tavern is deserted, but—— 
ANNE. Not here! 
I’ve been here quite an hour. Come, city- 
wards, 
To Whitehall! I have had enough of bears 
To quench my longing till next Whitsuntide. 
Down to the river, pray you. 
HERBERT. Sooth, at once? 
ANNE. 
At once, at once. 
[To THE PLAYER.] I crave your pardon, sir, 
For sundering your friendships. I’ve heard 
say 
A woman always comes between two men 
To their confusion. You shall drink amends 
Some other day. I must be safely home. 
THE PLAYER [reassured by HERBERT’S reluctance 
to go.| 
It joys me that your trials have found an end; 
And for the rest, I wish you prosperous voy- 
age; 
Which needs not, with such haleyon weather 
toward. 
HERBERT [apart]. 
It cuts: and yet he knows.not. Can it pass? 
[To him.] Let us‘meet soon. I have—I know 
not what 
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To say—nay, no import; but chance has 


parted 
Our several ways too long. To leave you 
thus, 
Without a word—— 
ANNE. You are in haste, my lord! 


By the true faith, here are two friends indeed! 

Two lovers crossed: and I,—’tis I that bar 
them. 

Pray tarry, sir. I doubt not I may light 

Upon some link-boy to attend me home 

Or else a drunken prentice with a club, 

Or that patched keeper strolling from the 
Garden 

With all his dogs along; or failing them, 

A pony with a monkey on his back, 

Or, failing that, a bear! Some escort, sure, : 

Such as the Borough offers! I shall look 

Part of a pageant from the Lady Fair, 

And boast for three full moons, “Such sights 
I saw!”’ 

Truly, ’tis new to me: but I doubt not 

I shall trick out a mind for strange adven- 


ture, 
As high as—Mistress Fytton! 
HERBERT. Say no more, 


Dear lady! I entreat you pardon me 

The lameness of my wit. I’m stark adream; 

You lighted here so suddenly, unlooked for 

Vision in Bankside. . . . Let me hasten 
you, 

Now that I see I dream not. It grows late. 
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ANNE. 
And can you grant me such a length of time? 
HERBERT. 
Length? Say Illusion! Time? Alas, ’twill be 
Only a poor half-hour [loudly], a poor half- 
hour! 
[Apart.| Did she hear that, I wonder? 
THE PLAYER [bowing over ANNE’S hand]. Not so, 
madam; 
A little gold of largess, fallen to me 
By chance. 
HERBERT [to him]. 
. A word with you—— 
[Apart.] O, I am gagged! 
‘ANNE [fo THE PLAYER]. 
You go with us, sir? 
[He moves towards door with them.} 
‘THE PLAYER. No, I do but play 
Your inn-keeper. 
HERBERT [apart, despairingly]. 
The eagle is gone blind. 
[Exeunt, leaving doors open. They are seen to go 
down the walk together. At the street they pause, 
THE PLAYER, bowing slowly, then turning back 
towards the inn; ANNE holding HERBERT’S arm. 
Within, the door on the left opens slightly, then 
MARY appears.| 
Mary. 
"Tis true. My ears caught silence, if no more. 
They’re gone. : 
[She comes out of her peas place and opens the 
left-hand casement to see ANNE disappearing with 
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HERBERT. | 
She takes him with her! He’ll return? 
Gone, gone, without a word; and I was 


caged,— 
And deaf as well. O, spite of everything! 
She’s so unlike. . . . How long shall I be 
here 


To wait and wonder? Hewith her—with her! 
[THE PLAYER, having come slowly back to the door, 
hears her voice. MArRy darts towards the entrance 
to look after HERBERT and ANNE. She sees him 
and recoils. She falls back step by step, while he 
stands holding the door-posts with his hands, 
impassive. | 
You! 

THE PLAYER. 

Yes. . . . [After a pause.] And you. 

Mary. Do you not ask me why, 
I’m here? 

THE PLAYER. 

I am not wont to shun the truth: 
But yet I think the reason you could give 
Were too uncomely. 

Mary. Nay ;— 

THE PLAYER. If it were truth; 
If it were truth! Although that likelihood 
Scarce threatens. 

Mary. So. Condemned without a trial. 

THE PLAYER. 

O, speak the lie now. Let there be no chance 
For my unsightly love, bound head and foot, 
Stark, full of wounds and horrible,—to find 
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Escape from out its charnel-house; to rise 

Unwelcome before eyes that had forgot, 

And say it died not truly. It should die. 

Play no imposture: leave it,—it is-dead. 

I have been weak in that I tried to pour 

The wine through plague-struck veins. It 
came to life. 

Over and over, drew sharp breath again 

In torture such as’t may be to be born, 

If a poor babe could tell. Over and over, 

I tell you, it has suffered resurrection, 

Cheating its pain with hope, only to die 

Over and over;—die more deaths than men 

The meanest, ‘most forlorn, are made to die 

By tyranny ornature. . . . Now Iseeall 

Clear. And I say, it shall not rise again. 

I am as safe from you as I were dead. 


I know you. 
MARY. Herbert 
THE PLAYER. Do not touch his name. 
Leave that; I saw. 
MARY. You saw? Nay, what? 
THE PLAYER. The whole 
Clear story. Not at first. While you were 
hid, 
I took some comfort, drop by drop, and 
minute 


By minute. (Dullard!) Yet there wasa maze 

Of circumstances that showed even then to me » 

Perplext and strange. You here unravel it. 

All’s clear: you are the clue. [Turning 
away.| 
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[A part.] Caged, caged! 
Does he know all? Why were those walls so 
dense? 


[To him.| Nan Hughes hath seized the time 
to tune your mind 
Tosome light gossip. Say how came she here? 
THE PLAYER. 
All emulation, thinking to match you 
In high adventure:—liked it not, poor lady! 
And is gone home, attended. 


[Reénter DICKON.] 


DICKON [to Mary]. They be lost!— 
Thy mask and muffler ;—’tis no help to search. 
Some hooker would ’a’ swallowed ’em, be sure, 
As the whale swallows Jonas, in the show. 

MARY. 

’Tis nought: I care not. 

DIcKON [looking at the fire]. 

Hey, it wants a log. 

[While he mends the fire, humming, THE PLAYER 

stands taking thought. Mary speaks apart, 
going to casement again to look out.| 

Mary [apari}. 

I will have what he knows. To cast me off:— 

Not thus, not thus. Peace, I can blind him 
yet, 

Or he’ll despise me. Nay, I will not be 

Thrust out at door like this. I will not go 

But by mine own free will. There is no power 
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Can say what he might do to ruin us, 

To win Will Herbert from me,—almost mine, 

And I all his, all his—O April Days!—— 

Well, friendship against love? I know who 
wins. 

He is grown dread. . . . But yet heisa 
man. 


[Exit DICKON into tap-room.| 


[To THE PLAYER, suavely.] Well, headsman? 
[He does not turn.] 
Mind your office: I am judged. 


Guilty, wasitnotso? . . . Whatistodo, 
Do quickly. . . . Do you wait for some 
reprieve? 


Guilty, you said. Nay, do you turn your face 
To give me some small leeway of escape? 
And yet, I will not go. : 

[Coming down slowly. 1 

Well, headsman? 

You ask not why I came here, Clouded Brow. 
Will you not ask me why I stay? No word? 
O blind, come lead the blind! For I, I too 
Lack sight and every sense to linger here 
And make me an intruder where I once 
Was welcome, oh most welcome, as I dreamed. 
Look on me, then. I do confess, I have 
Too often preened my feathers in the sun 
And thought to rule a little, by my wit. 
I have been spendthrift with men’s offerings 
To use them like a nosegay, tear apart, 
Petal by petal, leaf by leaf, until 
I found the heart all bare, the curious heart . 
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I longed to see for once, and cast away. 


And so, at first, with you. . . . Ah, now 
I think 
You’re wise. There’s nought so fair, so 
curious, 


So precious-rare to find as honesty. 
’Twas all a child’s play then, a counting- 


off 
Of petals). Now I know. . . . But ask 
me why 


I come unheralded, and in a mist 

Of circumstance and strangeness. Listen, 
love; 

Well then, dead love, if you will have it so. 

I have been cunning, cruel,—what you will: 

And yet the days of late have seemed too long 

Even for summer! Something called me here. 

And so I flung my pride away and came, 

A very woman for my foolishness, 

To say once more,—to say .. . 


‘THE PLAYER. Nay, Ill not ask. 
What lacks? I need no more, you have done 
well. 


’Tis rare. There is no man I ever saw 

But you could school him. Women should be 
players. 

You are sovran in the art: feigning and truth 

Are so commingled in you. Sure, to you 

Nature’s a simpleton hath never seen 

Her own face in the well. Is there aught 
else? 

To ask of my poor calling? 
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Mary. I deserved it. 
In other days. Hear how I can be meek. 
I am come back, a foot-worn runaway, 
Like any braggart boy. Let me sit down 
And take Love’s horn-book in my hands 
again 
And learn from the beginning;—by the rod, 
If you will scourge me, love. Come, come, 
forgive. 
I am not wont to sue: and yet to-day 
Iam your suppliant, | am your servant, 
Your link-boy, ay, your minstrel: ay,—wilt 
hear? 
[Takes wp the lute, and gives a last look out of the 
casement. | 
The tumult in the streets is all apart 
With the discordant past. The hour that is 
Shall be the only thing in all the world. 
[Apart.| I will be safe. He'll not win Her- 
bert from me! 
[Crossing to him.] 
Will you have music, good my lord? 
THE PLAYER [catching the lute from her]. Not 


that. 
Not that! By heaven, you shall not. 
Nevermore. 
Mary. 
So... . . But you speak at last. You 


are, forsooth, 
A man: and you shall use me as my due;— 
A woman, not the wind about your ears; 
A woman whom you loved. 
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THE PLAYER {half-apart, still holding the lute]. 
Why were you not 
That beauty that you seemed? . . . But 
had you been, 
’Tis true, you would have had no word for 


me, —— 
No looks of love! 
Mary. ; The man reproaches me? 
THE PLAYER. 
Not I—not I. . . . Will Herbert, what 
am I 


To lay this broken trust to you,—to you, 
Young, free, and tempted: April on his way, 
Whom all hands reach for, and this woman here 
Had set her heart upon! 
Mary. What fantasy! 
Surely he must have been from town of late, 
To see the gude-folks! And how fare they, sir? 
Reverend yeoman, say, how thrive the sheep? 
What did the harvest yield you?—Did you 
count 

The cabbage heads? and find.how like 
nay, nay! 

But our gude-wife, did she bid in the neigh- 
bours 

To prove them that her husband was no 
myth? 

Some Puritan preacher, nay, some journeyman 

To make you sup the sweeter with long pray- 
ers? 

This were a rare conversion, by my soul! 

From sonnets unto sermons :—eminent! 
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THE PLAYER. 
Oh, yes, your scorn bites truly: sermons next. 
There is so much to say. But it must be 
learned, 
And I require hard schooling, dream too much 
On what I would men were,—but women most. 
I need the cudgel of the task-master 
To make me con the truth. Yes, blind, you 
called me, 
And ’tis my shame I bandaged mine own eyes 
And held them dark. Now, by the grace of God, 
Or haply because the devil tries too far, 
I tear the blindfold off, and I see all. 
I see you as you are; and in your heart 
The secret love sprung up for one I loved, 
A reckless boy who has trodden on my soul— 
But that’s a thing apart, concerns not you. 
I know that you will stake your heaven and 
earth 
To fool me,—fool us both. 
MARY [with zdle interest]. 
Why were you not 
So stern along time since? You’re not so wise 
As I have heard them say. 
THE PLAYER [standing by the chimney]. 
Wise? Oh, not I. 
Who was so witless as to call me wise? 
Sure he had never bade me a good-day 
And seen me take the cheer. : 
I was your fool 
Too long. . . . Iamno longer anything. 
Speak: what are you? 
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Mary [after a pause]. 
The foolishest of women: 
A heart that should have been adventurer 
On the high seas; a seeker in new lands, 
To dare all and to lose. But I was made 


A woman. 
Oh, you see!—could you see all. 
What if I say . . . the truth is not so 
fare 


[Watching him.] 
Yet farther than you dream. If I con- 


fess. ‘ 
He charmed my fancy . . . for the mo- 
ment,—ay, 
The shine of his fortunes too, the very name 
Of Pembroke? . . . Dear my judge,— 


ay, clouded brow 
And darkened fortune, be not black to me! 
I’d try for my escape; the window’s wide, 
No one forbids, and yet I say stay—I stay. 


Oh, I was niggard, once, unkind—I know, 

Untrusty: loved, unloved you, day by day: 

A little and a little,—why, I knew not, 

And more, and wondered why;—then not at 
all: 

Drank up the dew from out your very heart, 

Like the extortionate sun, to leave you parched 

Till, with as little grace, I flung all back 

In gusts of angry rain! I have been cruel. 

But the spell works; yea, love, the spell, the 
spell 
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Fed by your fasting, by your subtlety 

Past all men’s knowledge. . . . There is 
something rare 

About you that I long to flee and cannot:— 

Some mastery ... . that’s more my will 
than I. 


[She laughs softly. He listens, looking straight 
ahead, not at her, immobile, but suffering evidently. 
She watches his face and speaks with greater in- 
tensity. Here she crosses nearer and falls on her 
knees.| 


Ah, look: you shall believe, you shall believe. 

Will you put by your Music? Was I that? 

Your Music,—very Music? . . . Listen 
then, 

Turn not so blank aface. Thou hast my love. 

I'll tell thee so till thought itself shall tire 

And fall a-dreaming like a weary child, 

Only to dream of you, and in its sleep 

To murmur You. . . . Ah, look at me, 
love, lord. : 

Whom queens would honour. Read these 
eyes you praised, 

That pitied, once,—that sue for pity now. 

But look! You shall not turn from me—— 


THE PLAYER. Eyes, eyes!— 


The darkness hides so much. 


MARY. He’ll not believe. 


What can I do? What more,—what more, 
VYOUsy;ed i Jaane 
I bruise my heart here, at an iron gate 
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[She regards him half gloomily without rising.] 


Yet there is one thing more. . . . You'll 
take me, now? 
My meaning. . . . Youwereright. For 


once I say it. 

There is a glory of discovery [ironically] 

To the black heart . . . because it may 
be known 

But once,—but once. , 

I wonder men will hide 

Their motives all so close. If they could 
guess,— 

It is so new to feel the open day 

Look in on all one’s hidings, at the end. 

So. . . . Youwereright. The first was 
all a lie: 

A lie, and for a purpose. : 

Now,—|she rises and stands off, regarding him 


abruptly], 
And why, I know not,—but ’tis true, at last, 
I do believe . . . I love you. 


Look at me! 

[He stands by the fireside against the chimney-ptece. 
She crosses to him with passionate appeal, 
holding out her arms. He turns his eyes and 
looks at her with a rigid scrutiny. She endures 
at for a second, then wavers; makes an effort, 
unable to look away, to lift her arms towards his 
meck; they falter and fall at her side. The two 
stand spellbound by mutual recognition. Then 
she speaks in a low voice.| 
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Mary. 

Oh, let me go! 

[She turns her head with an effort,—gathers her cloak 
about her, then hastens out as uf from some 
terror.| 

[THE PLAYER is alone beside the chimney-piece. 
The street outside is darkening with twilight 
through the casements and upper door. There 
is a sound of rough-throated singing that comes 
by and is softened with distance. It breaks 
the spell.] 

THE PLAYER 

So; itis over . . . now. [He looks into 
the fire.] 


“Fair, kind, and true.” And true! a 
My golden Friend. 
Those ctwonu. oanie jtovethersd.:- ~<a ae 
was ill at ease. 
But that he should betray me with a kiss! 


By this preposterous world. . . . I am 
in need. 

Shall there be no faith left? Nothing but 
names? 


Then he’s a fool who steers his life by such. 

Why not the body-comfort of this herd 

Of creatures huddled here to keep them 
warm?— 

Trying to drown out with enforcéd laughter 

The query of the winds . . . unanswered 
winds 
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That vex the soul with a perpetual doubt. 
What holds me? . . . Bah, that were a 
Cause, indeed! 

To prove your soul one truth, by being it,— 

Against the foul dishonour of the world! 

How else prove aught? ak 

I talk into the air. 

And at my feet, my honour full of wounds. 

Honour? Whose honour? For I knew my sin, 

And she . . . had none. There’s noth- 
ing to avenge. 

[He speaks with more and more passion, too dis- 
traught to notice interruptions. Enter DICKON, 
with a tallow-dip. He regards THE PLAYER 
with half-open mouth from the corner; then 
stands by the casement, leaning up against it 
and yawning now and then.| 

I had no right: that I could call her mine 

So none should steal her from me, and die for’t. 

There’s nothing to avenge . . . Brave 
beggary! 

How fit to lodge me in this home of Shows, 

With all the ruffian life, the empty mirth, 

The gross imposture of humanity, 

Strutting in virtues it knows not to wear, 

Knave in a stolen garment—all the same— 

Until it grows enamoured of a life 

It was not born to,—falls a-dream, poor cheat, 

In the midst of its native shams,—the thieves 
and bears 

And ballad-mongers all! . . . Of such 
am I. 
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[Reénter TOBIAS and one or two TAVERNERS. 


TOBIAS regards THE PLAYER, who does not 


notice anyone,—then leads off DICKON by the 
ear. Hxeunt into taproom. THE PLAYER 
goes to the casement, pushes it wide open, and 
gazes out at the sky.] 


Is there naught else? . . . I could make 
shift to bind 
My heart up and put on my mail again, 
To cheat myself and death with one fight 
more, 
If I could think there were some worldly use 
for bitter wisdom. 
But I’m no general, 
That my own hand-to-hand with evil days 
Should cheer my doubting thousands 
I’m no more 
Than one man lost among a multitude; 
And in the end dust swallows them—and me, 
And the good sweat that won our victories. 
Who sees? Orseeing, cares? Who follows on? 
Then why should my dishonour trouble me, 
Or broken faith in him? What is it suffers? 
And why? Now that the moon is turned to 
blood. 


[He turns towards the door with involuntary longing, 


and seems to listen.] 


No . . . no, he will not come. Well, I 
have naught 

To do but pluck from me my bitter heart, 

And live without it. 


[Reénter DICKON with a tankard andacup. He sets 
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them down on a small table; this he pushes to- 
wards 'THE PLAYER, who turns at the noise.] 
Soke yin? eolsitforime? 

DICKON. 

Ay, on the score! I had good sight o’ the 
bear. 

Look, here’s a sprig was stuck on him with 
pitch ;— 

[Rubbing the sprig on his sleeve.] 

T caught it up,—from Lambeth marsh, belike. 

Such grow there, and I’ve seen thee cnerish 
such. 

THE PLAYER. 

Give us thy posy. 

[He comes back to the fire and sits in the chair near 
by. DICKON gets out the iron lantern from the 
corner.| 

DICKON. Hey! It wants a light. 

[THE PLAYER seems to listen once more, his face 
turned towards the door. He lifts his hand as if 
to hush DicKoN, lets it fall, and looks back at the 
fire. DICKON regards him with shy curvosity and 
draws nearer.| 

DICKON. 

Thou wilt be always minding of the fire. . 
Wilt thou not? 


THE PLAYER. Ay. 

DICKON. It likes me, too. 
THE PLAYER. So? 
DICKON. Ay. 


I would I knew what thou art thinking on 
When thou dost mind the fire. 
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THE PLAYER. Wouldst thou? 

DICKON. Ay. 

[Sound of footsteps outside. A group approaches 
the door.] 


Oh, here he is, come back! 
THE PLAYER [rising with passionate eagerness]. 
Brave lad—brave lad! 

DICKON [singing]. 

Hang out your lanthorns, trim your lights 
To save your days from knavish nights! 

[He plunges, with his lantern, through the doorway, 
stumbling against WAT BURROW, who enters, a 
sorry figure, the worse for wear.| 

War [sourly]. 

Be the times soft, that you must try to cleave 

Way through my ribs as tho’ I was the 
moon?— 

And you the man-wi’-the-lanthorn, or his 
dog?— 

You bean! , 

[Hatt DICKON. WAT shambles in and sees THE 
PLAYER. |] 

What, you, sir, here? 

THE PLAYER. 

Ay, here, good. Wat. 

[While WAT crosses to the table and gets himself a 
chair, THE PLAYER looks at him as if with a new 
consciousness of the surroundings. After a time 
he sits as before. Reénter DICKON and curls up 
on the floor, at his feet.] 

Wat. 

O give me comfort, sir. This curséd day;— 
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A wry, damned .. . noisome. 
Ay, poor Nick, poor Nick! 
He’s all to mend—poor Nick! He’s sorely 
maimed, 
More than we’d baited him with forty dogs. 
’Od’s body! Said I not, sir, he would fight? 
Never before had he, in leading-chain, 
Walked out to take the air and show his 


parts: Nes r 1s. 
"Went to his noddle like some greenest gull’s 
That’s new come up to town. . . . The 
prentices 


Squeaking along like Bedlam, he breaks loose 
And prances me a hey,—I dancing counter! 
Then such a cawing ’mongst the women! Next, 
The chain did clatter and enrage him more;— 
You would ’a’ sworn a bear grew on each link, 
And after each a prentice with a cudgel,— 
Leaving him scarce an eye! So, howling all, 
We run a pretty pace . . . and Nick! 
poor Nick, 
He catches on a useless, stumbling fry 
That needed not be born,—and bites into him. 


Andiythens Cai <iak the Constable 
And now, no show! 
THE PLAYER. 
"Poor Wat! . ._. Thou wentest scattering 
misadventure 


Like comfits from thy horn of plenty, Wat. 
Wat. 
Ay, thank your worship. You be best to 
comfort. 
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[He pours a mug of ale.] 
No show’ to-morrow! Minnow  Con- 
stable. BOM rs 
I’m a jack-rabbit strung up by my heels 
For every knave to pinch as he goes by! 
Alas, poor Nick, bear Nick . . . oh, 
think on Nick. 
THE PLAYER. 
With all his fortunes darkened for a day, — 
And the eye o’ his reason, sweet intelligencer, 
Under a beggarly patch. . . . I pledge 
thee, Nick. 
Wat. 
Oh, you have seen hard times, sir, with us all. 
Your eyes lack luster, too, this day. What 
say you? 
No jesting. . . . What? I’ve heard of 
marvels there 
In the New Country. There would bea knop- 


hole 
For thee and me. There be few Constables 
And such unhallowed fry. . . . An thou 


wouldst lay 
Thy wit to mine—what is’t we could not do? 
Wilt turn’t about? 
[Leans towards him in cordial confidence.] 
Nay, you there, sirrah boy, 
Leave us together; as ’tis said in the play, 
“Come, leave us, Boy!”’ 
[DICKON does not move. He gives a sign and leans 
his head against THE PLAYER’S knee, his arms 
around his legs. He sleeps. THE PLAYER 
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gazes sternly into the fire, while WaT rambles 
on, growing drowsy.| 
WAT. 
The cub there snores good counsel. When 
all’s done, 


What a bubble is ambition! . . .When 
all’s done. ; 
What’s yet to do? . . . Why, sleep. 


Yet even now 
I was on fire to see myself and you 
Off for the Colony with Raleigh’s men. 
I’ve been beholden to ’ee. . . . Why, for 
thee 
I could make shift to suffer plays o’ Thursday. 
Thou’rt the best man among them, o’ my 
word. 
There’s other trades and crafts and qualities 
Could serve . . . an thou wouldst lay 
; thy wit to mine. 
Ustwo! . . . us two! 
THE PLAYER [apart, to the fire]. 
“Fair, kind, and true.” ; 
Wart. - i.) . Poor Nick! 
[He nods over his ale. There is muffled noise in the 
tap-room. Someone opens the door a second, 
letting in a stave of a song, then slams the door 
shut. THE PLAYER, who has turned, gloomily 
starts to rise. DICKON moves in his sleep, sighs 
heavily, and settles his cheek against THE 
PLAYER’S shoes. THE PLAYER looks down for a 
moment. Then he sits again, looking now at 
the fire, now at the boy, whose hair he touches.] 
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THE PLAYER. 
So, heavy-head. You bid me think my 
thought 
Twice over; keep me by, a heavy heart, 
As ballast for thy dream. Weil, I will 
Watch coat titi. 
Like slandered Providence. Nay, I’ll not be 
The prop to fail thy trust untenderly, 
After a troubled day. ; 
Nay, rest you here. 


THE CURTAIN 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


SEPTEMBER 20 
FOOTFALLS* 


HIS is not an easy story; not a road for tender 

or for casual feet. Better the meadows. Let 
me warn you, it is as hard as that old man’s soul 
and as sunless as his eyes. It has its inception in 
catastrophe, and its end in an act of almostin- 
credible violence; between them it tells barely how 
one long blind can become also deaf and dumb. 

He lived in one of those old Puritan sea towns 
where the strain has come down austere and 
moribund, so that his act would not be quite un- 
believable. Except that the town is no longer 
Puritan and Yankee. It has been betrayed; it 
has become an outpost of the Portuguese islands. 

This man, this blind cobbler himself, was a 
Portuguese from St. Michael, in the Western 
Islands, and his name was Boaz Negro. 

He was happy. An unquenchable exuberance 
lived in him. When he arose in the morning he 
made vast, as it were uncontrollable, gestures with 
his stout arms. He came into his shop singing. 
His voice, strong and deep as the chest from which 
it emanated, rolled out through the doorway and 
along the street, and the fishermen, done with 


*By permission of the author. 
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their morning work and lounging and smoking 
along the wharfs, said, ‘‘ Boaz is to work already.” 
Then they came up to sit in the shop. 

In that town a cobbler’s shop is a club. One 
sees the interior always dimly thronged. They 
sit on the benches watching the artizan at his work 
for hours, and they talk about everything in the 
world. A cobbler is known by the company he 
keeps. 

Boaz Negro kept young company. He would 
have nothing to do with the old. On his own 
head the gray hairs set thickly. 

He had a grown son. But the benches in his 
shop were for the lusty and valiant young, men 
who could spend the night drinking, and then at 
three o’clock in the morning turn out in the 
rain and dark to pull at the weirs, sing songs, 
buffet one another among the slippery fish in the 
boat’s bottom, and make loud jokes about the 
fundamental things, love and birth and death. 
Harkening to their boasts and strong prophecies 
his breast heaved and his heart beat faster. He 
was a large, full-blooded fellow, fashioned for ex- 
ploits; the flame in his darkness burned higher 
even to hear of them. 

It is scarcely conceivable how Boaz Negro could 
have come through this much of his life still pos- 
sessed of that unquenchable and priceless ex- 
uberance; how he would sing in the dawn; how, 
simply listening to the recital of deeds in gale or 
brawl, he could easily forget himself a blind man, 
tied to a shop and a last; easily make of himself a 
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lusty young fellow breasting the sunlit and ad- 
venturous tide of life. 

He had had a wife, whom he had loved. Fate, 
‘which had scourged him with the initial scourge 
of blindness, had seen fit to take his Angelina away. 
He had had four sons. Three, one after another, 
had been removed, leaving only Manuel, the 
youngest. Recovering slowly, with agony, from 
each of these recurrent blows, his unquenchable 
exuberance had lived. And there was another 
thing quite as extraordinary. He had never done 
anything but work, and that sort of thing may 
kill the flame where an abrupt catastrophe fails. 
Work in the dark. Work, work, work! And ac- 
companied by privation; an almost miserly scale 
of personal economy. Yes, indeed, he had 
“skinned his fingers,’’ especially in the earlier 
years. When it tells most. 

How he had worked! Not alone in the day- 
time, but also sometimes, when orders were heavy, 
far into the night. It was strange for one, 
passing along that deserted street at midnight, 
to hear issuing from the black shop of Boaz Negro 
the rhythmical tap-tap-tap of hammer on wooden 
peg. 

Nor was that sound all: no man in town could 
get far past that shop in his nocturnal wandering 
unobserved. No more than a dozen footfalls, 
and from the darkness Boaz’s voice rolled forth, 
fraternal, stentorian, ‘“‘Good-night, Antone!” 
“Good-night to you, Caleb Snow!” 

To Boaz Negro it was still broad day. 
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Now, because of this, he was what might be 
called a substantial man. He owned his place, 
his shop, opening on the sidewalk, and behind it 
the dwelling house with trellised galleries upstairs 
and down. 

And there was always something for his son, a 
‘piece for the pocket,’ a dollar-, five-, even a 
ten-dollar bill if he had ‘‘ got to have it.” Manuel 
was “‘a good boy.”’ Boaz not only said this; he 
felt that he was assured of it in his understanding, 
to the infinite peace of his heart. 

It was curious that he should be ignorant only 
of the one nearest to him. Not because he was 
physically blind. Be certain he knew more of 
other men and of other men’s sons than they or 
their neighbors did. More, that is to say, of 
their hearts, their understandings, their idiosyn- 
crasies, and their ultimate weight in the balance- 
pan of eternity. 

His simple explanation of Manuel was that 
Manuel “‘wasn’t too stout.’ To others he said 
this, and to himself. Manuel was not indeed too 
robust. How should he be vigorous when he 
never did anything to make him so? He never 
worked. Why should he work, when existence 
was provided for, and when there was always that 
“piece for the pocket’? Even a ten-dollar bill 
on a Saturday night! No, Manuel ‘‘wasn’t too 
stout.”’ 

In the shop they let it go at that. The missteps 
and frailties of every one else in the world were 
canvassed there with the most shameless publicity. 
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But Boaz Negro was a blind man, and in a sense 
their host. Those reckless, strong young fellows 
_respected and loved him. It was allowed to stand 
at that. Manuel was ‘‘a good boy.”’ Which did 
not prevent them, by the way, from joining later 
in the general condemnation of that father’s lax- 
ity—‘“‘the ruination of the boy!” 

“He should have put him to work, that’s what.’’ 

“He should have said to Manuel, ‘Look here, 
you want a dollar, go earn it first.’”’ 

As a matter of fact, only one man ever gave 
Boaz the advice direct. That was Campbell 
Wood. And Wood never sat in that shop. 

In every small town there is one young man who 
is spoken of as ‘“‘rising.’”’ As often as not he is 
not a native, but “from away.” 

In this town Campbell Wood was that man. 
He had come from another part of the state to 
take a place in the bank. He lived in the upper 
story of Boaz Negro’s house, the ground floor now 
doing for Boaz and the meager remnant of his 
family. The old woman who came in to tidy up 
for the cobbler looked after Wood’s rooms as well. 

Dealing with Wood, one had first of all the sense 
of his incorruptibility. A little ruthless perhaps, 
as if one could imagine him, in defence of his 
integrity, cutting off his friend, cutting off his 
own hand, cutting off the very stream flowing 
out from the wellsprings of human kindness. 
An exaggeration, perhaps. 

He was by long odds the most eligible young 
man in town; good looking in a spare, ruddy, 
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sandy-haired Scottish fashion; important, incor- 
ruptible, “‘rising.”” But he took good care of his 
heart. Precisely that; like a sharp-eyed duenna to 
his own heart. One felt that here was the man, if 
ever was the man, who held his destiny in his own 
hand. Failing, of course, some quite gratuitous 
and unforeseeable catastrophe. 

Not that he was not human, or even incapable 
of laughter or passion. He was, in a way, im- 
mensely accessible. He never clapped one on the 
shoulder; on the other hand, he never failed to 
speak. Not even to Boaz. 

Returning from the bank in the afternoon, he 
had always a word for the cobbler. Passing out 
again to supper at his boarding-place, he had an- 
other, about the weather, the prospects of rain. 
And if Boaz were at work in the dark when he re- 
turned from an evening at the Board of Trade, 
there was a ‘‘Good-night, Mr. Negro!” 

On Boaz’s part, his attitude toward his lodger 
was curious and paradoxical. He did not pretend 
to anything less than reverence for the young 
man’s position; precisely on account of that posi- 
tion he was conscious toward Wood of a vague 
distrust. This was because he was an uneducated 
fellow. 

To the uneducated the idea of large finance is as 
uncomfortable as the idea of the law. It must be 
said for Boaz that, responsive to Wood’s unfailing 
civility, he fought against this sensation of dim 
and somehow shameful distrust. 

Nevertheless, his whole parental soul was in 
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arms that evening, when, returning from the bank 
and finding the shop empty of loungers, Wood 
paused a moment to propose the bit of advice 
‘ already referred to. 

“‘Haven’t you ever thought of having Manuel 
learn the trade?” 

A suspicion, a kind of premonition, lighted the 
fires of defence. 

“‘Shoemaking,”’ said Boaz, ‘‘is good enough for a 
blind man.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. At least it’s better than do- 
ing nothing at all.”’ 

Boaz’s hammer was still. He sat silent, monu- 
mental. Outwardly. For once his unfailing re- 
sponse had failed him, ‘‘Manuel ain’t too stout, 
you know.” Perhaps it had become suddenly 
inadequate. 

He hated Wood; he despised Wood; more than 
ever before, a hundredfold more, quite abruptly, 
he distrusted Wood. 

How could a man say such things as Wood had 
said? And where Manuel himself might hear! 

Where Manuel had heard! Boaz’s other emo- 
tions—hatred and contempt and distrust—were 
overshadowed. Sitting in darkness, no sound had 
come to his ears, no footfall, no infinitesimal 
creaking of a floor-plank. Yet by some sixth 
uncanny sense of the blind he was aware that 
Manuel was standing in the dusk of the entry 
joining the shop to the house. 

Boaz made a Herculean effort. The voice 
carried out of his throat, harsh, bitter, and loud 
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enough to have carried ten times the distance to 
his son’s ears. 

“Manuel is a good boy!’ 

““Yes—h’m—yes—I suppose so.” 

Wood shifted his weight. He seemed uncom- 
fortable. 

“Well. I’llberunning along, I—— Ugh! Heav- 
ens!’ 

Something was happening. Boaz heard ex- 
clamations, breathings, the rustle of sleeve-cloth 
in large, frantic, and futile graspings—all without 
understanding. Immediately there was an im- 
pact on the floor, and with it the unmistakable 
clink of metal. Boaz even heard that the metal 
was minted, and that the coins were gold. He 
understood. A _ coin-sack, gripped not quite 
carefully enough for a moment under the other’s 
overcoat, had shifted, slipped, escaped, and fallen. 

And Manuel had heard! 

It was a dreadful moment for Boaz, dreadful in 
its native sense, as full of dread. Why? It wasa 
moment of horrid revelation, ruthless clarifica- 
tion. His son, his link with the departed Ange- 
lina, that “‘good boy’—Manuel, standing in the 
shadow of the entry, visible alone to the blind, 
had heard the clink of falling gold, and—and Boaz 
wished that he had not! 

There, amazing, disconcerting, destroying, stood 
the sudden fact. 

Sitting as impassive and monumental as ever, 
his strong, bleached hands at rest on his work, 
round drops of sweat came out on Boaz’s fore- 
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head. He scarcely took the sense of what Wood 
was saying. Only fragments. 

“Government money, understand—for the 
' breakwater workings—huge—too many people 
know here, everywhere—don’t trust the safe—tin 
safe—‘Noah’s Ark’—give you my word— 
Heavens, no!’ 

It boiled down to this—the money, more money 
than was good for that antiquated ‘‘Noah’s Ark” 
at the bank—and whose contemplated sojourn 
there overnight was public to too many minds—in 
short, Wood was not only incorruptible, he was 
canny. To what one of those minds, now, would 
it occur that he should take away that money 
bodily, under casual cover of his coat, to his 
own lodgings behind the cobbler-shop of Boaz 
Negro? For this one, this important night! 

He was sorry the coin-sack had slipped, because 
he did not like to have the responsibility of secret. 
sharer cast upon any one, even upon Boaz, even 
by accident. On the other hand, how tremen- 
dously fortunate that it had been Boaz and not 
another. So far as that went, Wood had no more 
anxiety now than before. One _ incorruptible 
knows another. 

“T’d trust you, Mr. Negro’’ (that was one of the 
fragments which came and stuck in the cobbler’s 
brain), ‘‘as far as I would myself. As long as it’s 
only you. I’m just going up here and throw it 
under the bed. Oh, yes, certainly.” 

Boaz ate’no supper. For the first time in his. 
life food was dry in his gullet. Even under those 
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other successive crushing blows of Fate the full 
and generous habit of his functionings had carried 
on unabated; he had always eaten what was set 
before him. To-night, over his untouched plate, 
he watched Manuel with his sightless eyes, keeping 
track of his every mouthful, word, intonation, 
breath. What profit he expected to extract from 
this catlike surveillance it is impossible to say. 

When they arose from the supper-table Boaz 
made another Herculean effort. ‘‘ Manuel, you’re 
a good boy!” 

The formula had a quality of appeal, of despair, 
and of command. 

‘‘Manuel, you should be short of money, maybe. 
Look, what’s this? A tenner? Well, there’s a 
piece for the pocket; go and enjoy yourself.” 

He would have been frightened had Manuel, 
upsetting tradition, declined the offering. With 
the morbid contrariness of the human imagination, 
the boy’s avid grasping gave him no comfort. 

He went out into the shop, where it was al- 
ready dark, drew to him his last, his tools, mal- 
lets, cutters, pegs, leather. And having prepared 
to work, he remained idle. He found himself 
listening. 

It has been observed that the large phenomena 
of sunlight and darkness were nothing to Boaz 
Negro. A busy night was broad day. Yet there 
was a difference; he knew it with the blind man’s 
eyes, the ears. 

Day was a vast confusion, or rather a wide 
fabric, of sounds; great and little sounds all 
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woven together, voices, footfalls, wheels, far-off 
whistles and foghorns, flies buzzing in the sun. 
_ Night was another thing. Still there were voices 
and footfalls, but rarer, emerging from the large, 
pure body of silence as definite, surprising, and 
yet familiar entities. 

To-night there was an easterly wind, coming 
off the water and carrying the sound of waves. 
So far as other fugitive sounds were concerned it 
was the same as silence. The wind made little 
difference to the ears. It nullified, from one direc- 
tion at least, the other two visual processes of the 
blind, the sense of touch and the sense of smell. It 
blew away from the shop, toward the living house. 

As has been said, Boaz found himself listening, 
scrutinizing with an extraordinary attention, this 
immense background of sound. He heard foot- 
falls. The story of that night was written, for 
him, in footfalls. 

He heard them moving about the house, the 
lower floor, prowling here, there, halting for long 
spaces, advancing, retreating softly on the planks. 
About this aimless, interminable perambulation 
there was something to twist the nerves, something 
led and at the same time driven like a succession 
of frail and indecisive charges. 

Boaz lifted himself from his chair. All his 
impulse called him to make a stir, join battle, cast 
in the breach the reénforcement of his presence, 
authority, good will. He sank back again; his 
hands fell down. The curious impotence of the 
spectator held him. 
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He heard footfalls, too, on the upper floor, a 
little fainter, borne to the inner rather than the 
outer ear, along the solid causeway of partitions 
and floor, the legs of his chair, the bony framework 
of his body. Very faint indeed. Sinking back 
easily into the background of the wind. They, 
too, came and went, this room, that, to the pas- 
sage, the stair-head, and away. About them, 
too, there was the same quality of being led and 
at the same time of being driven. 

Time went by. In his darkness it seemed to 
Boaz that hours must have passed. He heard 
voices. Together with the footfalls, that abrupt, 
brief, and (in view of Wood’s position) astound- 
ing interchange of sentences made up his history 
of the night. Wood must have opened the door 
at the head of the stair; by the sound of his voice 
he would be standing there, peering below perhaps; 
perhaps listening. 

““What’s wrong down there?” he called. ‘‘Why 
don’t you go to bed?” 

After a moment, came Manuel’s voice, “‘Ain’t 
sleepy.”’ 

“Neither am I. Look here, do you like to play 
cards?”’ 

“What kind? Euchre! I like euchre all right. 
Or pitch.” 

“Well, what would you say to coming up and 
having a game of euchre then, Manuel? If you 
can’t sleep?” 

“That'd be all right.” 

The lower footfalls ascended to join the foot- 
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falls on the upper floor. There was the sound 
of a door closing. 

Boaz sat still. In the gloom he might have been 
taken for a piece of furniture, of machinery, an 
extraordinary lay figure, perhaps, for the trying 
on of the boots he made. He seemed scarcely to 
breathe, only the sweat starting from his brow 
giving him an aspect of life. 

He ought to have run, and leaped up that inner 
stair and pounded with his fists on that door. He 
seemed unable to move. At rare intervals feet 
passed on the sidewalk outside, just at his elbow, 
so to say, and yet somehow, to-night, immeasura- 
bly far away. Beyond the orbit of the moon. 
He heard Rugg, the policeman, noting the silence 
of the shop, muttering, ‘‘ Boaz is to bed to-night,” 
as he passed. 

The wind increased. It poured against the 
shop with its deep, continuous sound of a river. 
Submerged in its body, Boaz caught the note of 
the town bell striking midnight. 

Once more, after a long time, he heard footfalls. 
He heard them coming around the corner of the 
shop from the house, footfalls half swallowed by 
the wind, passing discreetly, without haste, re- 
treating, merging step by step with the huge, in- 
cessant background of the wind. 

Boaz’s muscles tightened all over him. He had 
the impulse to start up, to fling open the door, 
shout into the night, “What are you doing? 
Stop there! Say! What are you doing and where 
are you going?” 
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And as before, the curious impotence of the 
spectator held him motionless. He had not 
stirred in his chair. And those footfalls, upon 
which hinged, as it were, that momentous decade 
of his life, were gone. 

There was nothing to listen for now. Yet he 
continued to listen. Once or twice, half arousing 
himself, he drew toward him his unfinished work. 
And then relapsed into immobility. 

As has been said, the wind, making little differ- 
ence to the ears, made all the difference in the 
world with the sense of feeling and the sense of 
smell. From the one important direction of the 
house. That is how it could come about that 
Boaz Negro could sit, waiting and listening to 
nothing in the shop, and remain ignorant of dis- 
aster until the alarm had gone away and come 
back again, pounding, shouting, clanging. 

“Fire!” he heard them bawling in the street. 
“Fire! Fire!” 

Only slowly did he understand that the fire was 
in his own house. 

There is nothing stiller in the world than the 
skeleton of a house in the dawn after a fire. It 
is as if everything living, positive, violent, had 
been completely drained in the one flaming act of 
violence, leaving nothing but negation till the end 
of time. It is worse than a tomb. A monstrous 
stillness! Even the footfalls of the searchers can- 
not disturb it, for they are separate and superficial. 
.In its presence they are almost frivolous. 

Half an hour after dawn the searchers found the 
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body, if what was left from that consuming ordeal 
might be called a body. The discovery came as a 
shock. It seemed incredible that the occupant 
“of that house, no cripple or invalid but an able 
man in the prime of youth, should not have 
awakened and made good his escape. It was the 
upper fioor which had caught; the stairs had stood 
to the last. It was beyond calculation. Even if 
he had been asleep! 

And he had not been asleep. This second and 
infinitely more appalling discovery began to be 
known. Slowly. By a hint, a breath of rumour 
here; there an allusion, half taken back. The 
man, whose incinerated body still lay curled in its 
bed of cinders, had been dressed at the moment 
of disaster; even to the watch, the cuff-buttons, 
the studs, the very scarf-pin. Fully clothed to 
the last detail, precisely as those who had dealings 
at the bank might have seen Campbell Wood any 
week-day morning for the past eight months. A 
man does not sleep with his clothes on. The 
skull of the man had been broken, as if with a 
blunt instrument of iron. On the charred lace- 
work of the floor lay the leg of an old andiron 
with which Boaz Negro and his Angelina had set 
up housekeeping in that new house. 

It needed only Mr. Asa Whitelaw, coming up 
the street from that gaping ‘‘Noah’s Ark” at the 
bank, to round out the scandalous circle of cir- 
cumstance. 

““Where is Manuel?” 

Boaz Negro still sat in his shop, impassive, 
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monumental, his thick, hairy arms resting on the 
arms of his chair. The tools and materials of his 
work remained scattered about him, as his 1r- 
resolute gathering of the night before had left 
them. Into his eyes no change could come. He 
had lost his house, the visible monument of all 
those years of ‘“‘skinning his fingers.” It would 
seem that he had lost his son. And he had lost 
something incalculably precious—that hitherto 
unquenchable exuberance of the man. 

““Where is Manuel?” 

When he spoke his voice was unaccented and 
stale, like the voice of a man already dead. 

“Yes, where is Manuel?” 

He had answered them with their own question. 

““When did you last see him?” 

Neither he nor they seemed to take note of that 
profound irony. 

““At supper.” 

“Tell us, Boaz; you knew about this money?” 

The cobbler nodded his head. 

‘And did Manuel?” 

He might have taken sanctuary in a legal doubt. 
How did he know what Manuel knew? Precisely! 
As before, he nodded his head. 

“After supper, Boaz, you were in the shop? 
But you heard something?” 

He went on to tell them what he had heard: the 
footfalls, below and above, the extraordinary 
conversation which had broken for a moment the 
silence of the inner hall. The account was bare, 
the phrases monosyllabic. He reported only 
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what had been registered on the sensitive tym- 
panums of his ears, to the last whisper of footfalls 
stealing past the dark wall of the shop. Of all the 
‘ formless tangle of thoughts, suspicions, inter- 
pretations, and the special and personal knowledge 
given to the blind which moved in his brain, he 
said nothing. 

He shut his lips there. He felt himself on the 
defensive. Just as he distrusted the higher 
ramifications of finance (his house had gone down 
uninsured), so before the rites and processes of 
that inscrutable creature, the Law, he felt himself 
menaced by the invisible and the unknown, help- 
less, oppressed; in an abject sense, skeptical. 

“Keep clear of the Law!’ they had told him 
in his youth. The monster his imagination had 
summoned up then still stood beside him in his age. 

Having exhausted his monosyllabic and super- 
ficial evidence, they could move him no farther. 
He became deaf and dumb. He sat before them, 
an image cast in some immensely heavy stuff, in- 
animate. His lack of visible emotion impressed 
them. Remembering his exuberance, it was only 
the stranger to see him unmoving and unmoved. 
Only once did they catch sight of something be- 
yond. As they were preparing to leave he opened 
his mouth. What he said was like a swan-song 
to the years of his exuberant happiness. Even 
now there was no colour of expression in his words, 
which sounded mechanical. 

“Now I have lost everything. Myhouse. My 
last son. Even my honour. You would not 
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think I would like to live. ButIgotolive. Igo 
to work. That cachorra, one day he small come 
back again, in the dark night, to have a look. I 
shall go to show you all. That cachorra!” 

(And from that time on, it was noted, he never 
referred to the fugitive by any other name than 
cachorra, which isa kind of dog. ‘‘Thatcachorra!’’ 
As if he had forfeited the relationship not only of 
the family, but of the very genus, the very race. 
“That cachorra !’’) 

He pronounced this resolution without passion. 
When they assured him that the culprit would 
come back again indeed, much sooner then he ex- 
pected, ‘‘with a rope around his neck,”’ he shook 
his head slowly. 

“No, you shall not catch that cachorra now. 
But one day——”’ 

There was something about its very colourless- 
ness which made it sound oracular. It was at 
least prophetic. They searched, laid their traps, 
proceeded with all their placards, descriptions, re- 
wards, clues, trails. But on Manuel Negro they 
never laid their hands. 

Months passed and became years. Boaz Negro 
did not rebuild his house. He might have done 
so, out of his earnings, for upon himself he spent 
scarcely anything, reverting to his old habit of an 
almost miserly economy. Yet perhaps it would 
have been harder after all. For his earnings were 
less and less. In that town a cobbler who sits in 
an empty shop is apt to want for trade. Folk take 
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their boots to mend where they take their bodies 
to rest and their minds to be edified. 

No longer did the walls of Boaz’s shop resound 
to the boastful recollections of young men. Boaz 
had changed. He had become not only different, 
but opposite. A metaphor will do best. The 
spirit of Boaz Negro had been a meadowed hillside 
giving upon the open sea, the sun, the warm, wild 
winds from beyond the blue horizon. And covered 
with flowers, always hungry and thirsty for the 
sun and the fabulous wind and bright showers of 
rain. It had become an entrenched camp, lying 
silent, sullen, verdureless, under a gray sky. He 
stood solitary against the world. His approaches 
were closed. He was blind, and he was also deaf 
and dumb. 

Against that what can young fellows do who 
wish for nothing but to rest themselves and talk 
about their friends and enemies? They had come 
and they had tried. They had raised their voices 
even higher than before. Their boasts had grown 
louder, more presumptuous, more preposterous, 
until, before the cold separation of that unmoving 
and as if contemptuous presence in the cobbler’s 
chair, they burst of their own air, like toy balloons. 
And they went and left Boaz alone. 

There was another thing which served, if not to 
keep them away, at least not to entice them back. 
That was the aspect of the place. It was not 
cheerful. It invited no one. In its way that 
fire-bitten ruin grew to be almost as great a scandal 
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as the act itself had been. It was plainly an eye- 
sore. A valuable property, on the town’s main 
thoroughfare—and an eyesore! The neighboring 
owners protested. 

Their protestations might as well have gone 
against a stone wall. That man was deaf and 
dumb. He had become, in a way, a kind of vege- 
table, for the quality of a vegetable is that, while 
it is endowed with life, it remains fixed in one spot. 
For years Boaz was scarcely seen to move foot out 
of that shop that was left him, a small square, 
blistered promontory on the shores of ruin. 

He must indeed have carried out some rudi- 
mentary sort of domestic programme under the 
débris at the rear (he certainly did not sleep or 
eat in the shop). One or two lower rooms were 
left fairly intact. The outward aspect of the 
place was formless; it grew to be no more than a 
mound in time; the charred timbers, one or two 
still standing, lean and naked against the sky, lost 
their blackness and faded to a silvery gray. It 
would have seemed strange,.had they not grown 
accustomed to the thought, to imagine that blind 
man, like a mole, or some slow slug, turning himself 
mysteriously in the bowels of that gray mound— 
that time-silvered ‘‘eye-sore.”’ 

When they saw him, however, he was in the 
shop. They opened the door to take in their work 
(when other cobblers turned them off), and they 
saw him seated in his chair in the half darkness, 
his whole person, legs, torso, neck, head, as motion- 
less as the vegetable of which we have spoken— 
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only his hands and his bare arms endowed with 
visible life. The gloom had bleached the skin to 
_ the color of damp ivory, and against the back- 
ground of his immobility they moved with a certain 
amazing monstrousness, interminably. No, they 
were never still. One wondered what they could 
beat. Surely he could not have had enough work’ 
now to keep those insatiable hands so monstrously 
in motion. Even far into the night. Tap-tap- 
tap! Blows continuous and powerful. On what? 
On nothing? On the bare iron last? And for 
what purpose? To what conceivable end? 

Well, one could imagine those arms, growing 
paler, also growing thicker and more formidable 
with that unceasing labor; the muscles feeding 
themselves omnivorously on their own waste, the 
cords toughening, the bone-tissues revitalizing 
themselves without end. One could imagine the 
whole aspiration of that mute and motionless man 
pouring itself out into those pallid arms, and the 
arms taking it up with a kind of blind greed. 
Storing it up. Against a day! 

“That cachorra! One day——”’ 

What were the thoughts of the man? What 
moved within that motionless cranium covered 
with long hair? Who can say? Behind every- 
thing, of course, stood that bitterness against 
the world—the blind world —blinder than he would 
ever be. And against “that cachorra.” But this 
was no longer a thought; it was the man. 

Just as all muscular aspiration flowed into his 
arms, so all the energies of his senses turned to his 
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ears. The man had become, you might say, two 
arms and two ears. Can you imagine a man listen- 
ing, intently, through the waking hours of nine 
years? 

Listening to footfalls. Marking with a special 
emphasis of concentration the beginning, rise, full 
passage, falling away, and dying of all the footfalls. 
By day, by night, winter and summer and winter 
again. Unravelling the skein of footfalls passing 
up and down the street! 

For three years he wondered when they would 
come. For the next three years he wondered if 
they would ever come. It was during the last 
three that a doubt began to trouble him. It 
gnawed at his huge moral strength. Like a 
hidden seepage of water, it undermined (in antici- 
pation) his terrible resolution. It was a sign per- 
haps of age, a slipping away of the reckless in- 
fallibility of youth. 

Supposing, after all, that his ears should fail 
him. Supposing they were capable of being 
tricked, without his being able to know it. Sup- 
posing that that cachorra should come and go, and 
he, Boaz, living in some vast delusion, some un- 
realized distortion of memory, should let him pass 
unknown. Supposing precisely this thing had 
already happened! 

Or the other way around. What if he should 
hear the footfalls coming, even into the very shop 
itself? What if he should be as sure of them as of 
his own soul? What, then, if he should strike? 
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And what, then, if it were not that cachorra, after 
all? How many tens and hundreds of millions 
- of people were there in the world? Wasit possible 
for them all to have footfalls distinct and different? . 

Then they would take him and hang him. And 
that cachorra might then come and go at his own 
will, undisturbed. 

As he sat there sometimes the sweat rolled 
down his nose, cold as rain. 

Supposing! 

Sometimes, quite suddenly, in broad day, in the 
booming silence of the night, he would start. Not 
outwardly. But beneath the pale integument of 
his skin all his muscles tightened and his nerves 
sang. His breathing stopped. It seemed almost 
as if his heart stopped. 

Was that it? Were those the feet, there, emerg- 
ing faintly from the distance? Yes, there was 
something about them. Yes! Memory was in 
travail. Yes, yes, yes! No! How could he be 
sure? Ice ran down into his empty eyes. The 
footfalls were already passing. They were gone, 
swallowed up already by time and space. Had 
that been that cachorra? 

Nothing in his life had been so hard to meet as 
this insidious drain of distrust in his own powers; 
this sense of a traitor within the walls. His iron- 
gray hair had turned white. It was always this 
now, from the beginning of the day to the end of 
the night: how was he to know? How was he to 
be inevitably, unshakably, sure? 
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Curiously, after all this purgatory of doubts, he 
did know them. For a moment at least, when he 
had heard them, he was unshakably sure. 

It was on an evening of the winter holidays, the 
Portuguese festival of Menin’ Jesus. Christ was 
born again in a hundred mangers cn a hundred tiny 
altars; there was cake and wine; songs went shout- 
ing by to the accompaniment of mandolins and 
tramping feet. The wind blew cold under a clear 
sky. In all the houses there were lights; even in 
Boaz Negro’s shop a lamp was lit just now, for a 
man had been in for a pair of boots which Boaz 
had patched. The man had gone out again. 
Boaz was thinking of blowing out the light. It 
meant nothing to him. 

He leaned forward, judging the position of the 
lamp-chimney by the heat on his face, and puffed 
out his cheeks to blow. Then his cheeks col- 
lapsed suddenly, and he sat back again. 

It was not odd that he had failed to hear the 
footfalls until they were actually within the door. 
A crowd of merrymakers was passing just then; 
their songs and tramping almost shook the shop. 

Boaz sat back. Beneath his passive exterior 
his nerves thrummed; his muscles had grown as 
hard as wood. Yes! Yes! But no! He had 
heard nothing; no more than a single step, a 
single foot-pressure on the planks within the door. 
Dear God! He could not tell! 

Going through the pain of an enormous effort, 
he opened his lips. 

“What can I do for you?” 
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“Well, I—I don’t know. To tell the truth——”’ 

The voice was unfamiliar, but it might be as- 
sumed. Boaz held himself. His face remained 
blank, interrogating, slightly helpless. 

“T am a little deaf,” he said. ‘Come nearer.” 

The footfalls came halfway across the interven- 
ing floor, and there appeared to hesitate. The 
voice, too, had a note of uncertainty. 

“T was just looking around. I have a pair of— 
well, you mend shoes?” 

Boaz nodded his head. It was not in response 
to the words, for they meant nothing. What he 
had heard was the footfalls on the floor. 

Now he was sure. As has been said, for a mo- 
ment at least after he had heard them he was un- 
shakably sure. The congestion of his muscles had 
passed. He was at peace. 

The voice became audible once more. Before 
the massive preoccupation of the blind man it 
became still less certain of itself. 

“Well, I haven’t got the shoes with me. I was 
—just looking around.” 

It was amazing to Boaz, this miraculous sensa- 
tion of peace. 

“Wait!’’ Then, bending his head as if listening 
to the winter wind, ‘‘It’s cold to-night. You’ve 
left the door open. But wait!’ Leaning down, 
his hand fell on a rope’s end hanging by the chair. 
The gesture was one continuous, undeviating move- 
ment of the hand. No hesitation. No groping. 
How many hundreds, how many thousands of 
times, had his hand schooled itself in that gesture! 
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A single strong pull. With a little bang the 
front door had swung to and latched itself. Not 
only thefront door. The other door, leading to the 
rear, had closed, too, and latched itself with a little 
bang. And leaning forward from his chair, Boaz 
blew out the light. 

There was not a sound in the shop. Outside, 
feet continued to go by, ringing on the frozen 
road; voices were lifted; the wind hustled about 
the corners of the wooden shell with a continuous, 
shrill note of whistling. All of this outside, as on 
another planet. Within the blackness of the shop 
the complete silence persisted. 

Boaz listened. Sitting on the edge of his chair, 
half-crouching, his head, with its long, unkempt. 
white hair, bent slightly to one side, he concen- 
trated upon this chambered silence the full powers 
of his senses. He hardly breathed. The other 
person in that room could not be breathing at all, 
it seemed. 

No, there was not a breath, not the stirring of a 
sole on wood, not the infinitesimal rustle of any 
fabric. It was asifin this utter stoppage of sound 
even the blood had ceased to flow in the veins and 
arteries of that man, who was like a rat caught in 
a trap. 

It was appalling even to Boaz; even to the cat. 
Listening became more than a labor. He began 
to have to fight against a growing impulse to shout 
out loud, to leap, sprawl forward without aim in 
that unstirred darkness—do something. Sweat 
rolled down from behind his ears, into his shirt- 
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collar. He gripped the chair-arms. To keep 
quiet he sank his teeth into his lower lip. He 
_ would not! He would not! 

And of a sudden he heard before him, in the 
center of the room, an outburst. of breath, an out- 
rush from lungs in the extremity of pain, thick, 
laborious, fearful. A coughing up of dammed air. 

Pushing himself from the arms of the chair, 
Boaz leaped. 

His fingers, passing swiftly through the air, 
closed on something. It was a sheaf of hair, 
bristly and thick. It was a man’s beard. 

On the road outside, up and down the street for 
a hundred yards, merry-making people turned to 
look at one another. With an abrupt cessation of 
laughter, of speech. Inquiringly. Even with an 
unconscious dilation of the pupils of their eyes. 

“What was that?” 

There had been a scream. ‘There could be no 
doubt of that. A single, long-drawn note. Im- 
mensely high-pitched. Not as if it were human. 

““God’s sake! What was that? Where'd it 
come from?” 

Those nearest said it came from the cobbler-shop 
of Boaz Negro. 

They went and tried the door. It was closed; 
even locked, asif for thenight. There was no light 
behind the window-shade. But Boaz would not 
havealight. They beat onthedoor. No answer. 

But from where, then, had that prolonged, as if 
animal, note come? 

They ran about, penetrating into the side lanes, 
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interrogating, prying. Coming back at last, in- 
evitably, to theneighborhood of Boaz Negro’s shop. 

The body lay on the floor at Boaz’s feet, where it 
had tumbled down slowly after a moment from the 
spasmodic embrace of his arms; those ivory- 
colored arms which had beaten so long upon the 
bare iron surface of a last. Blows continuous and 
powerful. It seemed incredible. They were so 
weak now. They could not have lifted the ham- 
mer now. 

But that beard! That bristly, thick, square 
beard of a stranger! 

His hands remembered it. Standing with his 
shoulders fallen forward and his weak arms hang- 
ing down, Boaz began to shiver. The whole 
thing was incredible. What was on the floor 
there, upheld in the vast gulf of darkness, he could 
not see. Neither could he hear it; smell it. Nor 
(if he did not move his foot) could he feelit. What 
he did not hear, smell, or touch did not exist. It 
was not there. Incredible! 

But that beard! All the accumulated doubt-— 
ings of those years fell down upon him. After all, 
the thing he had been so fearful of in his weak 
imaginings had happened. He had killed a 
stranger. He, Boaz Negro, had murdered an in- 
nocent man! 

And all on account of that beard. His deep 
panic made him light-headed. He began to con- 
fuse cause and effect. Ifit were not for that beard, 
it would have been that cachorra. 

On this basis he began to reason with a crazy 
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directness. And to act. He went and pried open 
the door into the entry. From a shelf he took 
_ down his razor. A big, heavy-heeled strop. His 
hands began to hurry. And the mug, half full 
of soap. And water. It would have to be cold 
water. But, after all, he thought (light-headedly), 
at this time of night 

Outside, they were at the shop again. The 
crowd’s habit is to forget a thing quickly, once it 
is out of sight and hearing. But there had been 
something about that solitary cry which continued 
to bother them, even in memory. Where had it 
been? Where had it come from? And those who 
had stood nearest the cobbler-shop were heard 
again. They were certain now, dead certain. 
They could swear! 

In the end they broke down the door. 

If Boaz heard them he gave no sign. An ab- 
sorption as complete as it was monstrous wrapped 
him. Kneeling in the glare of the lantern they had 
brought, as impervious as his own shadow sprawl- 
ing behind him, he continued to shave the dead 
man on the floor. 

No one touched him. Their minds and imagi- 
nations were arrested by the gigantic proportions of 
the act. The unfathomable presumption of the 
act. As throwing murder in their faces to the 
tune of a jig in a barber-shop. It is a fact that 
none of them so much as thought of touching him. 
No less than all of them, together with all other 
men, shorn of their imaginations—that is to say, 
the expressionless and imperturbable creature of 
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the Law—would be sufficient to touch that ghastly 
man. 

On the other hand, they could not leave him 
alone. They could not goaway. They watched. 
They saw the damp, lather-soaked beard of that 
victimized stranger falling away, stroke by stroke 
of the flashing, heavy razor. The dead denuded 
by the blind! 

It was seen that Boaz was about to speak. It 
was something important he was about to utter; 
something, one would say, fatal. The words 
would not come all at once. They swelled his 
cheeks out. His razor was arrested. Lifting his 
face, he encircled the watchers with a gaze at once 
of imploration and of command. As if he could 
see them. As if he could read his answer in the 
expressions of their faces. 

“Tell me one thing now. Is it that cachorra?’’ 

For the first time those men in the room made 
sounds. They shuffled their feet. It was as if 
an uncontrollable impulse to ejaculation, laughter, 
derision, forbidden by the presence of death, had 
gone down into their boot-soles. 

““Manuel?”’ one of them said. ‘‘You mean 
Manuel?’’ 

Boaz laid the razor down on the floor beside its 
work. He got up from his knees slowly, as if his 
joints hurt. He sat down in his chair, rested his 
hands on the arms, and once more encircled the 
company with his sightless gaze. 

“Not Manuel. Manuel was a good boy. But 
tell me now, is it that cachorra?”’ 
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Here was something out of their calculations; 
something for them, mentally, to chew on. 
_Mystification is a good thing sometimes. It gives 
the brain a fillip, stirs memory, puts the gears of 
imagination in mesh. One man, an old, tobacco- 
chewing fellow, began to stare harder at the face 
on the floor. Something moved in his intellect. 

“No, but look here now, by God——’”’ 

He had even stopped chewing. But he was 
forestalled by another. 

“Say now, if it don’t look like that fellow Wood, 
himself. The bank fellow—that was burned— 
remember? Himself.” 

“That cachorra was not burned. Not that 
Wood. You darned fool!” 

Boaz spoke from his chair. They hardly knew 
his voice, emerging from its long silence; it was so 
didactic and arid. 

“That cachorra was not burned. It was my 
boy that was burned. It was that cachorra called 
my boy upstairs. That cachorra killed my boy. 
That cachorra put his clothes on my boy, and he 
set my house on fire. I knew that all the time. 
Because when I heard those feet come out of my 
house and go away, I knew they were the feet of 
that cachorra from the bank. I did not know 
where he was going to. Something said to me— 
you better ask him where he is going to. But 
then I said, you are foolish. He had the money 
from the bank. I did not know. And then my 
house was on fire. No, it was not my boy that 
went away; it was that cachorra all the time. 
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You darned fools! Did you think I was waiting 
for my own boy? 

“Now I show you all,” he said at the end. 
“And now I can get hanged.” 

No one ever touched Boaz Negro for that mur- 
der. For murder it was in the eye and letter of 
the Law. The Law in a small town is sometimes 
a curious creature; it is sometimes blind only in 
one eye. 

Their minds and imaginations in that town were 
arrested by the romantic proportions of the act. 
Simply, no one took it up. I believe the man, 
Wood, was understood to have died of heart failure. 

When ther asked Boaz why he had not told 
what he knew as to the idertity of that fugitive in 
the night, he seemed to find it hard to say exactly. 
How could a man of no education define for them 
his own but half-denied misgivings about the 
Law, his sense of oppression, constraint and awe, 
of being on the defensive, even, in an abject way, 
his skepticism? About his wanting, come what 
might, to ‘“‘keep clear of the Law’’? 

He did say this, ‘You would have laughed at 
me.” 

And this, “If I told folk it was Wood went away, 
then I say he would not dare come back again.” 

That was the last. Very shortly he began to 
refuse to talk about the thing at all. The act was 
completed. Like the creature of fable, it had 
consumed itself. Out of that old man’s conscious- 
ness it had departed. Amazingly. Like a dream 
dreamed out. 
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Slowly at first, in a makeshift, piece-at-a-time, 
poor man’s way, Boaz commenced to rebuild his 
house. That ‘‘eye-sore” vanished. 

' And slowly at first, like the miracle of a green 
shoot pressing out from the dead earth, that price- 
less and unquenchable exuberance of the man was 
seen returning. Unquenchable, after all. 

WILBUR DANIEL STEELE. 


SEPTEMBER 21 
(Sir Walter Scott died September 21, 1832) 
‘HAIL TO THE CHIEF WHO IN TRIUMPH ADVANCES!’’* 


AIL to the Chief who in triumph advances! 
Honored and blessed be the ever-green 
Pine! 
Long may the tree, in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line! 
Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gayly to bourgeon and broadly to grow, 
While every Highland glen 
Sends our shout back again, 
“‘Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!”’ 


Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade; 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on 
the mountain, 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade. 
_ Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest’s shock, 


*From “‘The Lady of the Lake.” 
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Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then 
Echo his praise again, 

“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!”’ 


Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 
And Bannochar’s groans to our slogan replied; ' 
Glen-Luss and Ross-dhu, they are smoking in 
ruin, 
And the best of Loch Lomond lie dead on her 
side. 
Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid, 
Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and with woe; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear again, 
“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!”’ 


Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands! 
Stretch to your oars for the ever-green Pine! 
O that the rosebud that graces yon islands 
Were wreathed in a garland around him to 
twine! 
O that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem 
Honored and blessed in their shadow might 
grow! 
Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 
“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!”’ 
Str WALTER SCOTT. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


[Lockhart’s “Life of Scott’? is esteemed second only to 
Boswell’s Johnson among biographies. It depicts a great 
man as well as a great romancer. Its closing chapters tell 
a story as pathetic as was ever penned by the Wizard him- 
self. Scott was involved in the failure of the Ballantines, 
his publishers: in the honourable endeavour to pay off his 
debts, he undoubtedly hastened his death. Lockhart’s 
Life and Scott’s own Journal afford the autobiographical 
pages here given.]| 


Debt to Literary Societies 


T IS well known that in Edinburgh one great 
spur to emulation among youthful students is 

in those associations called literary societies, 
formed not only for the purpose of debate, but 
of composition. These undoubtedly have some 
disadvantages where a bold, petulant, and dis- 
putatious temper happens to be combined with 
considerable information and talent. Still, how- 
ever, in order to such a person being actually 
spoiled by his mixing in such debates, his talents 
must be of a very rare nature, or his effrontery 
must be proof to every species of assault; for there 
is generally, in a well-selected society of this nature, 
talent sufficient to meet the forwardest, and satire 
enough to penetrate the most undaunted. I am 
particularly obliged to this sort of club for intro- 
ducing me, about my seventeenth year, into society 
which at one time I had entirely dropped; for, from 
the time of my illness at college, I had had little 
or no intercourse with any of my class-companions, 
one or two only excepted. Now, however, about 
1788, I began to feel and take my ground in society. 
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A ready wit, a good deal of enthusiasm, and a 
perception that soon ripened into tact and obser- 
‘vation of character, rendered me an acceptable 
companion to many young men, whose acquisi- 
tions in philosophy and science were infinitely 
superior to anything I could boast. 


A Backward Glance at His Youth 


Looking back on these times, I cannot applaud 
in all respects the way in which our days were 
spent. There was too much idleness, and some- 
times too much conviviality; but our hearts were 
warm, our minds honourably bent on knowledge 
and literary distinction; and if I, certainly the least 
informed of the party, may be permitted to bear 
witness, we were not without the fair and credit- 
able means of attaining the distinction to which we 
aspired. In this society I was naturally led to 
correct my former useless course of reading; for— 
feeling myself greatly inferior to my companions 
in metaphysical philosophy and other branches of 
regular study—I laboured, not without some suc- 
cess, to acquire at least such a portion of knowledge 
as might enable me to maintain my rank in con- 
versation. In this I succeeded pretty well; but 
unfortunately then, as often since through my 
hfe, I incurred the deserved ridicule of my friends 
from the superficial nature of my acquisitions, 
which being, in the mercantile phrase, got up for 
society, very often proved flimsy in the texture; 
and thus the gifts of an uncommonly retentive 
memory and acute powers of perception were some- 
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times detrimental to their possessor, by encourag- 
ing him to a presumptuous reliance upon them. 


Learned Something from Everybody 


December 27, 1825.—Worked at Pepys in the 
evening, with the purpose of review for Lockhart. 
Notwithstanding the depressing effects of the 
calomel, I feel the pleasure of being alone and un- 
interrupted. Few men, leading a quiet life, and 
without any strong or highly varied change of 
circumstances, have seen more variety of society 
than I—few have enjoyed it more, or been bored, 
as it is called, less by the company of tiresome 
people. I have rarely, if ever, found any one, out 
of whom I could not extract amusement or edifi- 
cation; and were I obliged to account for hints 
afforded on such occasions, I should make an 
ample deduction from my inventive powers. 
Still, however, from the earliest time I can remem- 
ber, I preferred the pleasure of being alone to 
waiting for visitors, and have often taken a ban- 
nock and a bit of cheese to the wood or hill, to 
avoid dining with company. As I grew from boy- 
hood to manhood I saw this would not do: and 
that to gain a place in men’s esteem I must mix 
and bustle with them. Pride and an excitation of 
spirits supplied the real pleasure which others seem 
to feel in society, and certainly upon many oc- 
casions it was real. Still, if the question was, 
eternal company, without the power of retiring 
within yourself, or solitary confinement for life, 
I should say, ‘Turnkey, lock the cell!” My 
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life, though not without its fits of waking and 
strong exertion, has been a sort of dream, spent in 


Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy. 


I have worn a wishing-cap, the power of which 
has been to divert present griefs by a touch of the 
wand of imagination, and gild over the future pros- 
pect by prospects more fair than can ever be 
realised. Somewhere it is said that this castle- 
building—this wielding of the aerial trowel—is 
fatal to exertions in actual life. I cannot tell; I 
have not found it so. I cannot, indeed,’ say like 
Madame Genlis, that in the imaginary scenes in 
which I have acted a part I ever prepared myself 
for anything which actually befell me; but I have 
certainly fashioned out much that made the pres- 
ent hour pass pleasantly away, and much that has 
enabled me to contribute to the amusement of 
the public. Since I was five years old I cannot 
remember the time when I had not some ideal part 
to play for my own solitary amusement. 


Fidelity in Observation 


[During eg summer of 1812 Walter Scott paid a visit to 
Mr. John B. S. Morritt at Rokeby, visiting the castles of 
Bowes, Brough, Appleby, and Brougham. In Lockhart’s “Life 
of Scott,” Mr. Morritt is quoted:] 


“T had, of course, had many previous oppor- 
tunities of testing the almost conscientious fidelity 
of his local descriptions; but I could not help 
being singularly struck with the lights which this 
visit threw on that characteristic of his com- 
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positions. The morning after he arrived he said, 
“You have often given me materials for a romance 
—now I want a good robber’s cave and an old 
church of the right sort.’ We rode out, and he 
found what he wanted in the ancient slate-quarries 
of Brignal, and the ruined abbey of Eggleston; I 
observed him noting down even the peculiar little 
wild flowers and herbs that accidentally grew 
round and on the side of a bold crag near his in- 
tended cave of Guy Denzil; and could not help 
saying, that as he was not to be upon oath in his 
work, daisies, violets, and primroses would be as 
poetical as any of the humble plants he was ex- 
amining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupulous- 
ness; but I understood him when he replied, ‘that 
in nature herself no two scenes were exactly alike, 
and that whoever copied truly what was before 
his eyes, would possess the same variety in his 
descriptions, and exhibit apparently an imagina- 
tion as boundless as the range of nature in the 
scenes he recorded, whereas, whoever trusted to 
imagination, would soon find his own mind cir- 
cumscribed, and contracted to a few favourite 
images, and the repetition of these would, sooner 
or later, produce that very monotony and barren- 
ness which had always haunted descriptive poetry 
in the hands of any but the patient worshippers of 
truth. Besides which,’ he said, ‘local names and 
peculiarities make a fictitious story look so much 
better in the face.’ In fact, from his boyish habits, 
he was but half satisfied with the most beautiful 
scenery when he could not connect it with same 
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local legend, and when I was forced sometimes to 
confess with the knife-grinder, ‘Story! God bless 
you! I have none to tell, sir’-—he would laugh 
and say, “then let us make one—nothing so easy 
as to make a tradition.’” 


Wrote Best Early in the Morning 


Edinburgh, February 10, 1826.—The half hour 
between waking and rising has all my life proved 
propitious to any task which was exercising my 
invention. When I get over any knotty difficulty 
in a story, or have had in former times to fill up 
a passage in a poem, it was always when I first 
opened my eyes that the desired ideas thronged 
upon me. This is so much the case that I am in 
the habit of relying upon it, and saying to myself, 
when I am at a loss, “‘Never mind, we shall have 
it at seven o’clock to-morrow morning.” If I 
have forgot a circumstance, or a name, or a copy of 
verses, it is the same thing. I think the first hour 
of the morning is also favourable to the bodily 
strength. Among other feats, when I was a young 
man, I was able at times to lift a smith’s anvil with 
one hand, by what is called the horn, or projecting 
piece of iron on which things are beaten to turn 
them around. But I could only do this before 
breakfast, and shortly after rising. It required 
my full strength, undiminished by the least 
exertion, and those who choose to try it will find 
the feat no easy one. This morning I had some 
good ideas respecting ‘‘ Woodstock,” which will 
make the story better. The devil of a difficulty 
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is, that one puzzles the skein in order to excite 
curiosity, and then cannot disentangle it for the 
satisfaction of the prying fiend they have raised. 


[How Scott employed his materials in the con- 
struction of a romance is told in his introduction 
to the “‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’’] 


Moods in Composition 


June 4, 1826—I wrote a good task yesterday, 
and to-day a great one, scarce stirring from the 
desk the whole day, except a few minutes when 
Lady Rae called. Iwas glad to see my wife’s old 
friend, with whom in early life we had so many 
pleasant meetings. I am not sure it is right to 
work so hard; but a man must take himself, as 
well as other people, when he is in the humour. 
A man will do twice as much at one time and in 
half the time, and twice as well as he will be able 
to do at another. People are always crying out 
about method, and in some respects it is good, and 
shows to great advantage among men of business, 
but I doubt if men of method, who can lay aside 
or take up the pen just at the hour appointed, will 
ever be better than poor creatures. Lady Lfouise] 
S{tuart] used to tell me of Mr. Hoole, the trans- 
lator of “Tasso” and “ Ariosto,”’ and in that capac- 
ity a noble transmuter of gold into lead, that he 
was a clerk in the India House, with long ruffles 
and a snuff-coloured suit of clothes, who occa- 
sionally visited her father [John, Earl of Bute]. 
She sometimes conversed with him, and was 
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amused to find that he did exactly so many coup- 
lets day by day, neither more or less; and habit 
had made it light to him, however heavy it might 
seem to the reader. 


HUNTING SONG 


AKEN, lords and ladies gay, 
On the mountain dawns the day; 
All the jolly chase is here, 
With hawk and horse and hunting-spear! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
‘‘Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming: 

And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck in thicket green; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 

““Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green-wood haste away; 
We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers frayed; 
You shall see him brought to bay; 
““Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 
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Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we; 
Time, stern huntsman, who can balk, 
Staunch as hound and fleet as hawk? 
Think of this and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay! 
Sik WALTER SCOTT. 


CORONACH* 


E IS gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The fount, reappearing, 
From the raindrops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow! 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are serest, 
But our flower was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest. 


' *From “The Lady of the Lake.” 
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Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone; and for ever! 
Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


“HARP OF THE NORTH, FAREWELL!’’* 


ARP of the North, farewell! The hills grow 
dark, 
On purple peaks a deeper shade descending; 
in twilight copse the glow-worm lights her spark, 
The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. 
Resume thy wizard elm! the fountain lending, | 
And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy; 
Thy numbers sweet with nature’s vespers blend- 
ing, 
With distant echo from the fold and lea, 
And herd-boy’s evening pipe, and hum of housing 
bee. 


Yet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel Harp! 
Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 
And little reck I of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay. 


*From ‘‘The Lady of the Lake.” 
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Much have I owed thy strains on life’s long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never 
known, 

When on the weary night dawned wearier day, 
And bitterer was the grief devoured alone.— 
That I o’erlive such woes, Enchantress! is thine 

own. 


Hark! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 

Some Spirit of the Air has waked thy string! 
’Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of fire, 
- ’Tis now the brush of Fairy’s frolic wing. 
Receding now, the dying numbers ring 

Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell; 
And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 

A wandering witch-note of the distant spell— 
And now, ’tis silent all!—Enchantress, fare thee 

well! 
SiR WALTER SCOTT. 


SEPTEMBER 22 
WIT AND WISDOM OF WOODROW WILSON 


HE reason I am proud! to be an American is 

because America was given birth to by such 
conceptions as these, that its object in the world, 
its only reason for existence as a government, was 
to show men the paths of liberty and of mutual 
serviceability, to lift the common man out of the 
paths, out of the slough of discouragement and 
even despair; set his feet upon firm ground, tell 
him, ‘‘Here is the high road upon which you are 
as much entitled to walk as we are, and we will 
see that here is a free field and no favor, and that 
as your moral qualities are and your physical 
powers, so will your success be. We will not let 
any man make you afraid and we will not let any 
man do you an injustice.” 


I believe—and this is the reason I am a Demo- 
crat, not merely with a big D, but with a little d; 
I am all kinds of a Democrat, so far as I can dis- 
cover—but the root of the whole matter is this, 
that I believe in the patriotism and energy and 
initiative of the average man. Some men say 
they believe in it, but when they act they show that 

129 
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they do not. They show that they think the only 
advice that it is safe to take is their advice. I 
was not referring to any individual, but I could 
give you an interesting and a very short list of 
a group of individuals who have that opinion, 
namely, that it is not safe for the United States to 
escape from their control. I feel perfectly safe in 
the hands of the average body of my fellow- 
citizens. 


What are the liberties of a people? I have 
often had an image of liberty in my mind—an il- 
lustration of it. You know that when a great 
engine runs free, as we say, its freedom consists 
in its perfect adjustment. All the parts are so 
assembled and united and accommodated that 
there is no friction, but a united power in all the 
parts. So I dream of political liberty when we 
anderstand one another, when we codperate with 
one another, when we are united with one another 
-—then we are free. And when the American 
people have thus joined together in a great enter- 
prise of their common life they will wonder how it 
ever happened that they permitted that great 
‘special interest to grow up and overshadow and 
smother the growths in the garden; then they 
shall wonder it was ever necessary to summon them 
to the conclusions of the ballot. 


I have always maintained that the man who 
lives to cultivate his own character will result only 
in cultivating an intolerable prig; because his ob- 
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ject will be himself. Character, my friends, is a 
by-product. It is produced in the great manufac- 
ture of daily duty. 


I like that exclamation of Henry V in that stir- 
ring play of Shakespeare, ‘“‘If it be an offense to 
covet honor then I am the most offending soul 
alive,”’ and J believe that could be said of America. 
If it be an offense against the peace of nations to 
covet honor then is America the most offending 
nation in the world. But she knows the basis of 
honor, that the basis of honor is right, is peaceful 
intention, is just action, is the treatment of others 
as we would wish to be treated ourselves, is the 
insistence upon the rule of a free field and no 
favor. 


The poor are in the majority, the rich in the 
minority, and whenever I can I would put govern- 
ment in the hands of poor men. Not that I have 
blood in my eye for the rich, for some of the rich 
have consented to receive me, but rich men have 
special interests which often conflict with the in- 
terests of the greater number. I would let the 
majority, who can be protected only by govern- 
ment, have the power. Rich men can get their 
lawyers, and can usually protect themselves no 
matter what happens; government is the only pro- 
tection poor men have. Under bad government 
they go unhappy to their work in the morning 
and discouraged to their homes at night. 
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A man who works in order that he may be dis- 
tinguished is sooner or later going to do some sel- 
fish thing that will disgrace him, because his ob- 
ject is himself and not the ideals which he serves. 
And, therefore, it seems to me that every one of 
us should remind himself every day that he is 
working for something besides wages; that he is 
working for some person whom he loves or some 
community that he wishes to assist, or some nation 
that he is ready to serve and defend. 

Arranged by Ralph Linthicum. 


BY BLUE ONTARIO’S SHORE 


I 


Y BLUE Ontario’s shore, 
As I mused of these warlike days and of 
peace return’d, and the dead that return no 
more, 
A Phantom gigantic superb, with stern visage 
accosted me, 
Chant me the poem, it said, that comes from the soul 
of America, chant me the carol of victory, 
And strike wp the marches of Libertad, marches more 
powerful yet 
And sing me before you go the song of the throes of 
Democracy. 


(Democracy, the destin’d conqueror, yet treacher- 
ous lip-smiles everywhere, 
And death and infidelity at every step.) 
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II 


A Nation announcing itself, 

_I myself make the only growth by which I can 
be appreciated, 

I reject none, accept all, then reproduce all in my 
own forms. 


A breed whose proof is in time and deeds, 

What we are we are, nativity is answer enough to 
objections, 

We wield ourselves as a weapon is wielded, 

We are powerful and tremendous in ourselves, 

We are executive in ourselves, we are sufficient in 
the variety of ourselves, 

We are the most beautiful to ourselves and in our- 
selves, 

We stand self-pois’d in the middle, branching 
thence over the world, 

From Missouri, Nebraska, or Kansas, laughing 
attacks to scorn. 


Nothing is sinful to us outside of ourselves, 
Whatever appears, whatever does not appear, we 
are beautiful or sinful in ourselves only. 

(O Mother—O Sisters dear! 
If we are lost, no victor else has destroy’d us, 
It is by ourselves we go down to eternal night.) 


III 


Have you thought there could be but a single 
supreme? 
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There can be any number of supremes—one does 
not countervail another any more than one 
eyesight countervails another, or one life 
countervails another. 


All is eligible to all, 

All is for individuals, all is for you, 

No condition is prohibited, not God’s or any. 

All comes by the body, only health puts you rap- 
port with the universe. 


Produce great Persons, the rest follows. 


IV 


Piety and conformity to them that like, 

Peace, obesity, allegiance, to them that like, 

I am he who tauntingly compels men, women, 
nations, 

Crying, Leap from your seats and contend for 
your lives! 


I am he who walks the States with a barb’d 
tongue, questioning every one I meet, 

Who are you that wanted only to be told what 
you knew before? 

Who are you that wanted only a book to join you 
in your nonsense? 


(With pangs and cries as thine own O bearer of 
many children, 
These clamors wild to a race of pride I give.) 
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O lands, would you be freer than all that has ever 
been before? 

If you would be freer than all that has been before, 
come listen to me. 


Fear grace, elegance, civilization, delicatesse, 

Fear the mellow sweet, the sucking of honey- 
juice, 

Beware the advancing mortal ripening of Nature, 

Beware what precedes the decay of the ruggedness 
of states and men. 


v 


Ages, precedents, have long been accumulating un- 
directed materials, 
America brings builders, and brings its own styles. 


The immortal poets of Asia and Europe have 
done their work and pass’d to other spheres, 

A work remains, the work of surpassing all they 
have done. 


America, curious toward foreign characters, stands 
by its own at all hazards, 

Stands removed, spacious, composite, sound, ini- 
tiates the true use of precedents, 

Does not repel them or the past or what they have 
produced under their forms, 

Takes the lesson with calmness, perceives the 
corpse slowly borne from the house, 

Perceives that it waits a little while in the door, 
that it was fittest for its days, 
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That its life has descended to the stalwart and 
well-shaped heir who approaches, 
And that he shall be fittest for his days. 


Any period one nation must lead, 

One land must be the promise and reliance of the 
future. 

These States are the amplest poem, 

Here is not merely a nation but a teeming Nation 
of nations, 

Here the doings of men correspond with the 
broadcast doings of the day and night, 

Here is what moves in magnificent masses careless 
of particulars, 

Here are the roughs, beards, friendliness, com- 
bativeness, the soul loves, 

Here the flowing trains, here the crowds, equality, 
diversity, the soul loves. 


VI 


Land of lands and bards to corroborate! 

Of them standing among them, one lifts to the 
light a west-bred face, 

To him the hereditary countenance bequeath’d 
both mother’s and father’s, 

His first parts substances, earth, water, animals, 
trees, 

Built of the common stock, having room for far 
and near, 

Used to dispense with other lands, incarnating 
this land, 
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Attracting it body and soul to himself, hanging 
on its neck with incomparable love, 

Plunging his seminal muscle into its merits and 
demerits, 

Making its cities, beginnings, events, diversities, 
wars, vocal in him, 

Making its rivers, lakes, bays, embouchure in him, 

Mississippi with yearly freshets and changing 
chutes, Columbia, Niagara, Hudson, spend- 
ing themselves lovingly in him, 

If the Atlantic coast stretch or the Pacific coast 
stretch, he stretching with them North or 
South, 

Spanning between them East and West, and 
touching whatever is between them, 

Growths growing from him to offset the growths 
of pine, cedar, hemlock, live-oak, locust, 
chestnut, hickory, cottonwood, orange, mag- 
nolia, 

Tangles as tangled in him as any canebrake or 
swamp, 

He likening sides and peaks of mountains, forests 
coated with northern transparent ice, 

Off him pasturage sweet and natural as savanna, 
upland, prairie, 

Through him flights, whirls, screams, answering 
those of the fish-hawk, mocking-bird, night- 
heron, and eagle, as 

His spirit surrounding his country’s spirit, un- 
closed to good and evil, 

Surrounding the essences of real things, old times 
and present times, 
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Surrounding just found shores, islands, tribes of 
red aborigines, 

Weather-beaten vessels, landings, settlements, em- 
bryo stature and muscle, 

The haughty defiance of the Year One, war, peace, 
the formation of the Constitution, 

The separate States, the simple elastic scheme, 
the immigrants, 

The Union always swarming with blatherers and 
always sure and impregnable, 

The unsurvey’d interior, log-houses, clearings, 
wild animals, hunters, trappers, 

Surrounding the multiform agriculture, mines, 
temperature, the gestation of new States, 
Congress convening every Twelfth-month, the 
members duly coming up from the uttermost 

parts, 

Surrounding the noble character of mechanics and 
farmers, especially the young men, 

Responding their manners, speech, dress, friend- 
ships, the gait they have of persons who never 
knew how it felt to stand in the presence of 
superiors, 

The freshness and candor of their physiognomy, 
the copiousness and decision of their phre- 
nology, 

The picturesque looseness of their carriage, their 
fierceness when wrong’d, 

The fluency of their speech, their delight in 
music, their curiosity, good temper and 
open-handedness, the whole composite make, 
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The prevailing ardor and enterprise, the large 
amativeness, 

The perfect equality of the female with the male, 
the fluid movement of the population, 

The superior marine, free commerce, fisheries, 
whaling, gold-digging, 

Wharf-hemm’d cities, railroad and steamboat lines 
intersecting all points, 

Factories, mercantile life, labor-saving machinery, 
the Northeast, Northwest, Southwest, 

Manhattan firemen, the Yankee swap, Southern 
plantation life, 

Slavery —the murderous, treacherous conspiracy to 
raise it upon the ruins of all the rest, 

On and on to the grapple with it—Assassin! then 
your life or ours be the stake, and respite no 
more. 


VII 


(Lo, high toward heaven, this day, 

Libertad, from the conqueress’ field return’d, 

I mark the new aureola around your head, 

No more of soft astral, but dazzling and fierce, 

With war’s flames and the lambent lightnings 
playing, 

And your port immovable where you stand, 

With still the inextinguishable glance and the 
clinch’d and lifted fist, 

And your foot on the neck of the menacing one, 
the scorner utterly crush’d beneath you, 

‘Vhe menacing arrogant one that strode and ad- 
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vanced with his senseless scorn, bearing the 
murderous knife, 

The wide-swelling one, the braggart that would 
yesterday do so much, 

To-day a carrion dead and damn’d, the despised of 
all the earth, 

An offal rank, to the dunghill maggots spurn’d.) 


VIII 


Others take finish, but the Republic is ever con- 
structive and ever keeps vista, 

Others adorn the past, but you O days of the 
present, I adorn you, 

O days of the future I believe in you—I isolate 
myself for your sake, 

O America because you build for mankind I build 
for you, 

O well-beloved stone-cutters, I lead them who 

_ plan with decision and science, 

Lead the present with friendly hand toward the 

future. 


(Bravas to all impulses sending sane children to 
the next age! 

But damn that which spends itself with no 
thought of the stain, pains, dismay, feeble- 
ness, it is bequeathing. ) 


Ix 


I listened to the Phantom by Ontario’s shore, 
I heard the voice arising demanding bards, 
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By them all native and grand, by them alone can 
these States be fused into the compact or- 
ganism of a Nation. 


To hold men together by paper and seal or by 
compulsion is no account, 

That only holds men together which aggregates all 
in a living principle, as the hold of the limbs 
of the body or the fibers of plants. 


Of all races and eras these States with veins full of 
poetical stuff most need poets, and are to have 
the greatest, and use them the greatest, 

Their Presidents shall not be their common ref- 
eree so much as their poets shall. 


(Soul of love and tongue of fire! 

Eye to pierce the deepest deeps and sweep the 
world! 

Ah Mother, prolific and full in all besides, yet 
how long barren, barren?) 


x 


Of these States the poet is the equable man, 

Not in him but off from him things are grotesque, 
eccentric, fail of their full returns, 

Nothing out of its place is good, nothing in its 
place is bad, 

He bestows on every object or quality its fit pro- 
portion, neither more nor less, 

He is the arbiter of the diverse, he is the key, 

He is the equalizer of his age and land, 

He supplies what wants supplying, he checks what 
wants checking, 
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In peace out of him speaks the spirit of peace, large, 
rich, thrifty, building populous towns, en- 
couraging agriculture, arts, commerce, lighting 
the study of man, the soul, health, immortal- 
ity, government, 

In war he is the best backer of the war, he fetches 
artillery as good as the engineer’s, he can 
make every word he speaks draw blood, 

The years straying toward infidelity he withholds 
by his steady faith, 

He is no arguer, he is judgment, (Nature accepts 
him absolutely,) 

He judges not as the judge judges but as the sun 
falling round a helpless thing, 

As he sees the farthest he has the most faith, 

His thoughts are the hymns of the praise of things, 

In the dispute on God and eternity he is silent, 

He sees eternity less like a play with a prologue 
and dénouement, 

He sees eternity in men and women, he does not 
see men and women as dreams or dots. 


For the great Idea, the idea of perfect and free 
individuals, 

For that, the bard walks in advance, leader of 
leaders, 

The attitude of him cheers up slaves and horrifies 
foreign despots. 


Without extinction is Liberty, without retrograde 
is Equality, 

They live in the feelings of young men and the 
best women, 
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(Not for nothing have the indomitable heads of 
the earth been always ready to fall for 
Liberty.) 


XI 


For the great Idea, 

That, O my brethren, that is the mission of poets. 

Songs of stern defiance ever ready, 

Songs of the rapid arming and the march, 

The flag of peace quick-folded, and instead the 
flag we know. 

Warlike flag of the great Idea. 


(Angry cloth I saw there leaping! 

I stand again in leaden rain your flapping folds 
saluting, 

I sing you over all, flying beckoning through the 
fight—O the hard-contested fight! 

The cannons ope their rosy-flashing muzzles— 
the hurtled balls scream, 

The battle-front forms amid the smoke—the 
volleys pour incessant from the line, 

Hark, the ringing word Charge!—now the tussle 
and the furious maddening yells, 

Now the corpses tumble curl’d upon the ground, 

Cold, cold in death, for precious life of you, 

Angry cloth I saw there leaping.) 


XII 


Are you he who would assume a place to teach or 
be a poet here in the States? 
The place is august, the terms obdurate. 
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Who would assume to teach here may well prepare 
himself body and mind, 

He may well survey, ponder, arm, fortify, harder, 
make lithe himself, 

He shall surely be question’d beforehand by me 
with many and stern questions. 


Who are you indeed who would talk or sing to 
America? 

Have you studied out the land, its idioms and men? 

Have you learn’d the physiology, phrenology, 
politics, geography, pride, freedom, friend- 
ship of the land? its substratums and objects? 

Have you consider’d the organic compact of the 
first day of the first year of Independence, 
sign’d by the Commissioners, ratified by 
the States, and read by Washington at the 
head of the army? 

Have you possess’d yourself of the Federal Con- 
stitution? 

Do you see who have left all feudal processes and 
poems behind them, and assumed the poems 
and processes of Democracy? 

Are you faithful to things? do you teach what the 
land and sea, the bodies of men, womanhood, 
amativeness, heroic angers, teach? 

Have you sped through fleeting customs, populari- 
ties? 

Can you hold your hand against all seductions, 
follies, whirls, fierce contentions? are you very 
strong? are you really of the whole People? 
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Are you not of some coterie? some school or mere 
religion? 

_ Are you done with reviews and criticisms of life? 
animating now to life itself? 

Have you vivified yourself from the maternity of 
these States? 

Have you too the old ever-fresh forbearance and 
impartiality? 

Do you hold the like love for those hardening to 
maturity? for the last-born? little and big? 
and for the errant? 


What is this you bring my America? 

Is it uniform with my country? 

Is it not something that has been better told or 
done before? 

Have you not imported this or the spirit of it in 
some ship? 

Is it not a mere tale? a rhyme? a prettiness?—is 
the good old cause in it? 

Has it not dangled long at the heels of the poets, 
politicians, literats, of enemies’ lands? 

Does it not assume that what is notoriously gone 
is still here? 

Does it answer universal needs? will it improve 
manners? 

Does it sound with trumpet-voice the proud vic- 
tory of the Union in that secession war? 

Can your performance face the open fields and the 
seaside? 

Will it absorb into me as I absorb food, air, to ap- 
pear again in my strength, gait, face? 
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Have real employments contributed to it? original 
makers, not mere amanuenses? 

Does it meet modern discoveries, calibres, facts, 
face to face? 

What does it mean to American persons, prog- 
resses, cities? Chicago, Kanada, Arkansas? 

Does it see behind the apparent custodians the 
real custodians standing, menacing, silent, 
the mechanics, Manhattanese, Western men, 
Southerners, significant alike in their apathy, 
and in the promptness of their love? 

Does it see what finally befalls, and has always 
finally befallen, each temporizer, patcher, 
outsider, partialist, alarmist, infidel, who has 
ever ask’d anything of America? 

What mocking and scornful negligence? 

The track strew’d with the dust of skeletons, 

By the roadside others disdainfully toss’d. 


XIII 


Rhymes and rhymers pass away, poems distill’d 
from poems pass away, 

The swarms of reflectors and the polite pass, and 
leave ashes, 

Admirers, importers, obedient persons, make but 
the soil of literature, 

America justifies itself, give it time, no disguise 
can deceive it or conceal from it, it is impas- 
sive enough, 

Only toward the likes of itself will it advance to 
meet them. 
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If its poets appear it will in due time advance to 
meet them, there is no fear of mistake, 
(The proof of a poet shall be sternly deferr’d till 
his country absorbs him as affectionately as 

he has absorb’d it.) 


He masters whose spirit masters, he tastes sweetest 
who results sweetest in the long run, 

The blood of the brawn beloved of time is uncon- 
straint; 

In the need of songs, philosophy, an appropriate 
native grand-opera, shipcraft, any craft, 

He or she is greatest who contributes the greatest 
original practical example. 


Already a nonchalant breed, silently emerging, 
appears on the streets, 

People’s lips salute only doers, lovers, satisfiers, 
positive knowers, 

There will shortly be no more priests, I say their 
work is done, 

Death is without emergencies here, but life is per- 
petual emergencies here, 

Are your body, days, manners, superb? after death 
you shall be superb, 

Justice, health, self-esteem, clear the way with ir- 
resistible power; 

How dare you place any thing before a man? 


XIV 


Fall behind me States! 
A man before all—myself, typical, before all. 
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Give me the pay I have served for, 

Give to sing the songs of the great Idea, take all 
the rest, 

I have loved the earth, sun, animals, I have de- 
spised riches, 

I have given alms to every one that ask’d, stood 
up for the stupid and crazy, devoted my in- 
come and labor to others, 

Hated tyrants, argued not concerning God, had 
patience and indulgence toward the people, 
taken off my hat to nothing known or un- 
known, 

Gone freely with powerful uneducated persons 
and with the young, and with the mothers of 
families, 

Read these leaves to myself in the open air, tried 
them by trees, stars, rivers, 

Dismiss’d whatever insulted my own soul or de- 
filed my body, 

Claim’d nothing to myself which I have not care- 
fully claim’d for others on the same terms, 

Sped to the camps, and comrades found and ac- 
cepted from every State, 

(Upon this breast has many a dying soldier lean’d 
to breathe his last, 

This arm, this hand, this voice, have nourish’d, 
rais’d, restored, 

To life recalling many a prostrate form;) 

I am willing to wait to be understood by the 
growth of the taste of myself, 

Rejecting none, permitting all. 
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(Say O Mother, have I not to your thought been 
faithful? 

_ Have I not through life kept you and yours before 

me?) 


XV 


I swear I begin to see the meaning of these things, 

It is not the earth, it is not America who is so 
great, 

It is I who am great or to be great, it is You up 
there, or any one, 

It is to walk rapidly through civilizations, govern- 
ments, theories, 

Through poems, pageants, shows, to form indi- 
viduals. 


Underneath all, individuals, 

I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores 
individuals, 

The American compact is altogether with in- 
dividuals, 

The only government is that which makes minute 
of individuals, 

The whole theory of the universe is directed un- 
erringly to one single individual—namely to 
You. 


(Mother! with subtle sense severe, with the naked 
sword in your hand, 

I saw you at last refuse to treat but directly with 
individuals. ) 
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XVI 


Underneath all, Nativity, 

I swear I will stand by my own nativity, pious 
or impious so be it; 

I swear I am charm’d with nothing except na- 
CEVIEY > 

Men, women, cities, nations, are only beautiful 
from nativity. 


Underneath all is the Expression of love for men 
and women, 

(I swear I have seen enough of mean and impotent 
modes of expressing love for men and women, 

After this day I take my own modes of expressing 
love for men and women.) 


I swear I will have each quality of my race in 
myself, 

(Talk as you like, he only suits these States whose 
manners favor the audacity and sublime tur- 
bulence of the States.) 


Underneath the lessons of things, spirits, Nature, 
governments, ownerships, I swear I perceive 
other lessons, 

Underneath all to me is myself, to you yourself, 
(the same monotonous old song.) 


XVII 
O I see flashing that this America is only you and 
me, 
Its power, weapons, testimony, are you and me, 
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Its crimes, lies, thefts, defections, are you and me, 

Its Congress is you and me, the officers, capitols, 
armies, ships, are you and me, 

Its endless gestations of new States are you and 
me, 

The war, (that war so bloody and grim, the war I 
will henceforth forget), was you and me, 

Natural and artificial are you and me, 

Freedom, language, poems, employments, are 
you and me, 

Past, present, future, are you and me. 


I dare not shirk any part of myself, 

Not any part of America good or bad, 

Not to build for that which builds for mankind, 

Not to balance ranks, complexions, creeds, and 
the sexes, 

Not to justify science nor the march of equality, 

Nor to feed the arrogant blood of the brawn be- 
lov’d of time. 


I am for those that have never been master’d, 

For men and women whose tempers have never 
been master’d, 

For those whom laws, theories, conventions, can 
never master. 


I am for those who walk abreast with the whole 
earth, 
Who inaugurate one to inaugurate all. 


T will not be outfaced by irrational things, 
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I will penetrate what it is in them that is sarcastic 
upon me, 

I will make cities and civilizations defer to me, 

This is what I have learnt from America—it is the 
amount, and it I teach again. 


(Democracy, while weapons were everywhere 
aim’d at your breast, 

I saw you serenely give birth to immortal children, 
saw in dreams your dilating form, 

Saw you with spreading mantle covering the 
world.) 


XVIII 


I will confront these shows of the day and night, 

I will know if I am to be less than they, 

I will see if I am not as majestic as they, 

I will see if I am not as subtle and real as they, 

I will see if I am to be less generous than they, 

I will see if I have no meaning, while the houses 
and ships have meaning, 

I will see if the fishes and birds are to be enough 
for themselves, and I am not to be enough for 
myself. 


I match my spirit against yours you orbs, growths, 
mountains, brutes, 

Copious as you are I absorb you all in myself, and 
become the master myself, 

America isolated yet embodying all, what is it 
finally except myself? 

These States, what are they except myself? 
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I know now why the earth is gross, tantalizing, 
wicked, it is for my sake, 

.I take you specially to be mine, you terrible, rude 
forms. 


(Mother, bend down, bend close to me your face, 

I know not what these plots and wars and de- 
ferments are for, 

I know not fruition’s success, but I know that 
through war and crime your work goes on, and 
must yet go on.) 


XIX 


Thus by blue Ontario’s shore, 

While the winds fann’d me and the waves came 
trooping toward me, 

I thrill’d with the power’s pulsations, and the 
charm of my theme was upon me, 

Till the tissues that held me parted their ties upon 
me. 

And I saw the free souls of poets, 

The loftiest bards of past ages strode before me, 

Strange large men, long unwaked, undisclosed, 
were disclosed to me. 


XX 


O my rapt verse, my call, mock me not! 

Not for the bards of the past, not to invoke them 
have I launch’d you forth, 

Not to call even those lofty bards here by On- 
tario’s shores, 
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Have I sung so capricious and loud my savage 
song. 


Bards for my own land only I invoke, 

(For the war, the war is over, the field is clear’d,) 

Till they strike up marches henceforth triumphant 
and onward, 

To cheer O Mother your boundless expectant soul. 


Bards of the great Idea! bards of the peaceful 
inventions! (for the war, the war is over!) 

Yet bards of latent armies, a million soldiers 
waiting ever-ready, 

Bards with songs as from burning coals or the 
lightning’s fork’d stripes! 

Ample Ohio’s, Kanada’s bards—bards of Cali- 
fornia! inland bards—bards of the war! 

You by my charm I invoke. 

WALT WHITMAN. 


SEPTEMBER 238 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 


The Day’s Work 


Ree several days the captain seemed very 
much out of humor. Nothing went right, 
or fast enough for him. He quarreled with the 
cook, and threatened to flog him for throwing wood 
on deck; and had a dispute with the mate about 
reeving a Spanish burton; the mate saying that he 
was right, and had been taught how to do it by a 
man who was a sailor! This, the captain took in 
dudgeon, and they were at sword’s points at once. 

But his displeasure was chiefly turned against a 
large, heavy-molded fellow from the Middle States, 
who was called Sam. This man hesitated in his. 
speech, and was rather slow in his motions, but was 
a pretty good sailor, and always seemed to do his 
best; but the captain took a dislike to him, thought 
he was surly, and lazy; and “‘if you once give a dog 
a bad name’’—as the sailor-phrase is—‘“‘he may as 
well jump overboard.” The captain found fault 
with everything this man did, and hazed him for 
dropping a marline-spike from the main-yard, 
where he was at work. This, of course, was an 
accident, but it was set down against him. 

The captain was on board all day Friday, and 
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everything went on hard and disagreeably. ‘‘The 
more you drive a man, the less he will do,’”’ was as 
true with us as with any other people. We worked 
late Friday night and were turned-to early Satur- 
day morning. About ten o’clock the captain 
ordered our new officer, Russell, who by this time 
had become thoroughly disliked by all the crew, 
to get the gig ready to take him ashore. 

John, the Swede, was sitting in the boat along- 
side, and Russell and myself were standing by the 
main hatchway, waiting for the captain, who was 
down in the hold, where the crew were at work, 
when we heard his voice raised in violent dispute 
with somebody, whether it was with the mate, or 
one of the crew, I could not tell; and then came 
blows and scuffling. I ran to the side and beck- 
oned to John, who came up, and we leaned down 
the hatchway; and though we could see no one, 
yet we knew that the captain had the advantage, 
for his voice was loud and clear— 

“You see your condition! You see your con- 
dition! Will you ever give me any more of your 
jaw ?”? No answer, and then came wrestling and 
heaving, as though the man was trying to turn him. 

“You may as well keep still, for I have got you,” 
said the captain. Then came the question, ‘‘ Will 
you ever give me any more of your jaw?” 

“‘T never gave you any, sir,”’ said Sam; for it was 
his voice that we heard, though low and half 
choked. 

“That’s not what I ask you. Will you ever be 
impudent to me again?”’ 
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“T never have been,” said Sam. 

“Answer my question, or I’ll make a spread 
eagle of you! I'll flog you, by G—d.” 

““T’m no negro slave,”’ said Sam. 

“Then I’ll make you one,” said the captain; and 
he came to the hatchway, and sprung on deck, 
threw off his coat, and rolling up his sleeves, called 
out to the mate—“‘Seize that man up, Mr. A——! 
Seize him up! Make a spread eagle of him! I'll 
teach you all who is master aboard!”’ 

The crew and officers followed the captain up 
the hatchway, and after repeated orders the mate 
laid hold of Sam, who made no resistance, and 
carried him to the gangway, 

“What are you going to flog that man for, sir?”’ 
said John, the Swede, to the captain. 

Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, 
but knowing him to be quick and resolute, he or- 
dered the steward to bring the irons, and calling 
upon Russell to help him, went up to John. 

“Let me alone,” said John. “I’m willing to be 
put in irons. You need not use any force;’’ and 
putting out his hands, the captain slipped the irons 
on, and sent him aft to the quarter-deck. Sam 
by this time was seized wp, as it is called, that is, 
placed against the shrouds, with his wrists made 
fast to the shrouds, his jacket off, and his back 
exposed. The captain stood on the break of the 
deck, a few feet from him, and a little raised, so as 
to have a good swing at him, and held in his hand 
the bight of a thick, strong rope. The officers 
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stood round, and the crew grouped together in 
the waist. 

All these preparations made me feel sick and 
almost faint, angry and excited as | was. A man 
—a human being, made in God’s likeness—fas- 
tened up and flogged like a beast! A man, too, 
whom [ had lived with and eaten with for months, 
and knew almost as well as a brother. 

The first and almost uncontrollable impulse was 
resistance. But what was to be done? The time 
for it had gone by. The two best men were fast, 
and there were only two besides myself, and a 
small boy of ten or twelve years of age. And then 
there were (besides the captain) three officers, 
steward, agent, and clerk. But besides the num- 
bers, what is there for sailors todo? If they resist, 
it is mutiny; and if they succeed, and take the 
vessel, itis piracy. If they ever yield again, their 
punishment must come; and if they do not yield, 
they are pirates for life. Ifa sailor resist his com- 
mander, he resists the law, and piracy or sub- 
mission, are his only alternatives. Bad as it was, 
it must be borne. It is what a sailor ships for. 

Swinging the rope over his head, and bending 
his body so as to give it full force, the captain 
brought it down upon the poor fellow’s back. 
Once, twice—six times. “‘ Will you ever give me 
any more of your jaw?”’ The man writhed with 
pain, but said not a word. Three times more. 
This was too much, and he muttered something 
which I could not hear; this brought as many more 
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as the man could stand; when the captain ordered 
him to be cut down, and go forward. 

“Now for you,” said the captain, making up to 
John and taking his irons off. As soon as he was 
loose, he ran forward to the forecastle. ‘Bring 
that man aft,’’ shouted the captain. The second 
mate, who had been a shipmate of John’s, stood 
still in the waist, and the mate walked slowly 
forward; but our third officer, anxious to show 
his zeal, sprung forward over the windlass, and 
laid hold of John; but he soon threw him from 
him. 

At this moment I would have given worlds for 
the power to help the poor fellow; but it was all in 
vain. The captain stood on the quarter-deck, 
bare-headed, his eyes flashing with rage, and his 
face as red as blood, swinging the rope, and calling 
out to his officers, “‘Drag him aft!—Lay hold of 
him! I’ll sweeten him!” etc., ete. 

The mate now went forward and told John 
quietly to go aft, and he, seeing resistance in vain, 
threw the blackguard third mate from him; said 
he would go aft of himself; that they should not 
drag him; and went up to the gangway and held 
out his hands; but as soon as the captain began to 
make him fast, the indignity was too much, and 
he began to resist; but the mate and Russell hold- 
ing him, he was soon seized up. 

When he was made fast, he turned to the cap- 
tain, who stood turning up his sleeves and getting 
ready for the blow, and asked him what he was to 
be flogged for. “Have I ever refused my duty, 
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sir? Have you ever known me to hang back, or 
to be insolent, or not to know my work?” 

“No,” said the captain, “‘it is not that I flog 
you for; I flog you for your interference—for ask- 
ing questions.” 

““Can’t a man ask a question here without being 
flogged?”’ 

“No,” shouted the captain; “‘nobody shall open 
his mouth aboard this vessel, but myself;’’ and 
began laying the blows upon his back, swinging 
half round between each blow, to give it full effect. 
As he went on his passion increased and he danced 
about the deck calling out as he swung the rope— 
“Tf you want to know what I flog you for, I’ll tell 
you. It’s because I like to do it!—because I like 
to doit! It suits me! That’s what I do it for!” 

The man writhed under the pain, until he could 
endure it no longer, when he called out, with an 
exclamation more common among foreigners than 
with us—‘‘Oh, Jesus Christ, oh, Jesus Christ!” 

“Don’t call on Jesus Christ,” shouted the cap- 
tain; ‘He can’t help you. Call on Captain T——. 
He’s the man! He can help you! Jesus Christ 
can’t help you now!”’ 

At these words, which I never shall forget, my 
blood ran cold. I could look on no longer. Dis- 
gusted, sick, and horror-struck, I turned away and 
leaned over the rail, and looked down into the 
water. A few rapid thoughts of my own situation, 
and of the prospect of future revenge, crossed my 
mind; but the falling of the blows and the cries of 
the man called me back at once. 
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At length they ceased, and turning round, I 
found that the mate, at a signal from the captain, 
_ had cut him down. Almost doubled up with pain, 
the man walked forward, and went down into the 
forecastle. Every one else stood still at his post, 
while the captain, swelling with rage and with the 
importance of his achievement, walked the quarter- 
deck, and at each turn, as he came forward, calling 
out to us— 

“You see your condition! You see where I’ve 
got you all, and you know what to expect! You’ve 
been mistaken in me—you didn’t know what I 


was! Now you know what I am!’’—“T’ll make 
you toe the mark, every soul of you, or I’ll flog 
you all, fore and aft, from the boy up!’’—‘‘ You’ve 


got a driver over you! Yes, a slave-driver, a negro 
driver! I'll see who’ll tell me he isn’t a negro 
slave!”’ 

With this and the like matter, equally calculated 
to quiet us, and to allay any apprehensions of 
future trouble, he entertained us for about ten 
minutes, when he went below. Soon after, John 
came aft, with his bare back covered with stripes 
and wales in every direction, and dreadfully swol- 
len, and asked the steward to ask the captain to 
let him have some salve, or balsam, to put upon it. 

“No,” said the captain, who heard him from 
below; ‘‘tell him to put his shirt on; that’s the best 
thing for him; and pull me ashore in the boat. 
Nobody is going to lay-up on board this vessel.”’ 

He then called to Mr. Russell to take those two 
men and two others in the boat, and pull him 
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ashore. I went for one. The two men could 
hardly bend their backs, and the captain called to 
them to “give way,” ‘‘give way!”’ but finding they 
did their best, he let them alone. The agent was 
in the stern sheet, but during the whole pull—a 
league or more—not a word was spoken. 

We landed; the captain, agent, and officer went 
up to the house, and left us with the boat. I, and 
the man with me, stayed near the boat, while 
John and Sam walked slowly away, and sat down 
on the rocks. They talked some time together, 
but at length separated, each sitting alone. 

I had some fears of John. He was a foreigner, 
and violently tempered, and under suffering; and 
he had his knife with him, and the captain was to 
come down alone to the boat. The captain was 
probably armed, and if either of them had lifted 
a hand against him, they would have had nothing 
before them but flight, and starvation in the woods 
of California, or capture by the soldiers and Indian 
bloodhounds, whom the offer of twenty dollars 
would have set upon them. 

After the day’s work was done, we went down 
into the forecastle, and ate our plain supper; but 
not a word was spoken. It was Saturday night; 
but there was no song—no “sweethearts and 
wives.” A gloom was over everything. 

The two men lay in their berths, groaning with 
pain, and we all turned in, but, for myself, not to 
sleep. A sound coming now and then from the 
berths of the two men showed that they were 
awake, as awake they must have been, for they 
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could hardly lie in one posture a moment; the 
dim, swinging lamp of the forecastle shed its light 
over the dark hole in which we lived; and many and 
various reflections and purposes coursed through 
my mind. 

I thought of our situation, living under a tyr- 
anny; of the character of the country we were in; 
of the length of the voyage, and of the uncertainty 
attending our return to America; and then if we 
should return, of the prospect of obtaining justice 
and satisfaction for these poor men; and vowed 
that if God should ever give me the means, I would 
do something to redress the grievances and relieve 
the sufferings of that poor class of beings, of whom 
I then was one. 

The next day was Sunday. We worked as 
usual, washing decks, etc., until breakfast-time. 
After breakfast, we pulled the captain ashore, and 
finding some hides there which had been brought 
down the night before, he ordered me to stay 
ashore and watch them, saying that the boat would 
come again before night. They left me, and I 
spent a quiet day on the hill, eating dinner with 
the three men at the little house. 

Unfortunately, they had no books, and after 
talking with them and walking about, I began to 
grow tired of doing nothing. The little brig, the 
home of so much hardship and suffering, lay in 
the offing, almost as far as one could see; and the 
only other thing which broke the surface of the 
great bay was a small, desolate-looking island, 
steep and conical, of a clayey soil, and without the 
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sign of vegetable life upon it; yet which had a pe- 
culiar and melancholy interest to me, for on the 
top of it were buried the remains of an English- 
man, the commander of a small merchant brig, 
who died while lying in this port. 

. It was always a solemn and interesting spot to 
me. There it stood, desolate, and in the midst 
of desolation; and there were the remains of one 
who died and was buried alone and friendless. 
Had it been a common burying-place, it would have 
been nothing. The single body corresponded well 
with the solitary character of everything around. 
It was the only thing in California from which I 
could ever extract anything like poetry. Then, 
too, the man died far from home; without a friend 
near him; by poison, it was suspected, and no one 
to inquire into it; and without proper funeral rites; 
the mate (as I was told) glad to have him out of 
the way, hurrying him up the hill and into the 
ground, without a word or a prayer. 


Round the Horn 


Wednesday, Nov. 5th. The weather was fine 
during the previous night, and we had a clear view 
of the Magellan Clouds, and of the Southern Cross. 
The Magellan Clouds consists of three small nebu- 
lz in the southern part of the heavens—two bright, 
like the milky-way, and one dark. These are first 
seen, just above the horizon, soon after crossing 
the southern tropic. When off Cape Horn, they 
are nearly overhead. The cross is composed of 
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four stars in that form, and is said to be the bright- 
est constellation in the heavens. 

During the first part of this day (Wednesday) 
the wind was light, but after noon it came on fresh, 
and we furled the royals. We still kept the stud- 
ding sails out, and the captain said he should go 
round with them, if he could. Just before eight 
o’clock (then about sundown, in that latitude) the 
ery of “‘All hands ahoy!’’ was sounded down the 
fore scuttle and the after hatchway, and hurrying 
upon deck, we found a large black cloud rolling on 
toward us from the southwest, and blackening the 
whole heavens. ‘‘Here comes Cape Horn!”’ said 
the chief mate; and we had hardly time to haul 
down and clew up, before it was upon us. 

In a few moments, a heavier sea was raised than 
I had ever seen before, and as it was directly ahead, 
the little brig, which was no better than a bathing 
machine, plunged into it, and all the forward part 
of her was under water: the sea pouring in through 
the port-bows and hawse-hole and over the knight- 
heads, threatening to wash everything overboard. 
In the lee scuppers it was up to a man’s waist. 
We sprung aloft and double reefed the top-sails, 
and furled all the other sails, and made all snug. 

But this would not do; the brig was laboring and 
straining against the head sea, and the gale was 
growing worse and worse. At the same time sleet 
and hail were driving with all fury against us. 
We clewed down, and hauled out the reef tackles 
again, and close-reefed the fore-top sail, and furled 
the main, and hove her to on the starboard tack. 
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Here was an end to our fine prospects. We made 
up our minds to head winds and cold weather; 
sent down the royal-yards and unrove the gear; 
but all the rest of the top hamper remained aloft, 
even the sky-sail mast’s and studding-sail boom. 

Throughout the night it stormed violently— 
rain, hail, snow, and sleet beating upon the vessel 
—the wind continuing ahead, and the sea running 
high. At daybreak (about three A. M.) the deck 
was covered with snow. The captain sent up the 
steward with a glass of grog to each of the watch, 
and all the time that we were off the Cape, grog 
was given to the morning watch, and to all hands 
whenever we reefed top-sails. The clouds cleared 
away at sunrise, and the wind becoming more 
fair, we again made and stood nearly up to our 
course. 

Thursday, Nov. 6th. It continued more pleasant 
through the first part of the day, but at night we 
had the same scene over again. This time, we did 
not heave to as on the night before, but endeavored 
to beat to windward under close-reefed top-sails, 
balance-reefed try-sail, and fore-topmast stay-sail. 

This night it was my turn to steer, or, as the 
sailors say, my trick at the helm, for two hours. 
Inexperienced as I was, I made out to steer to the 
satisfaction of the officer, and neither S—— nor 
myself gave up our tricks, all the time that we were 
off the Cape. This was something to boast of, 
for it requires a good deal of skill and watchfulness 
to steer a vessel close hauled, in a gale of wind, 
against a heavy head sea. ‘‘Hase her when she 
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pitches,” is the word; and a little carelessness in 
letting her ship a heavy sea, might sweep the decks 
or knock the masts out of her. 

Friday, Nov. 7th. Towards morning the wind 
went down, and during the whole forenoon we lay 
tossing about in a dead calm, and in the midst of a 
thick fog. The calms here are unlike those in 
most parts of the world, for there is always such 
a high sea running, and the periods of calm are so 
short, that it has no time to go down; and vessels, 
being under no command of sails, or rudder, lie 
like logs upon the water. 

We were obliged to steady the booms and yards 
by guys and bracks, and to lash everything well 
below. We now found our top hamper of some 
use for though it is liable to be carried away or 
sprung by the sudden “bringing up”’ of a vessel 
when pitching in a chopping sea, yet it is a great 
help in steadying a vessel when rolling in a long 
swell: giving more slowness, ease, and regularity 
to the motion. 

The calm of the morning reminds me of a scene 
which I forgot to describe at the time of its occur- 
rence, but which I remember from its being the 
first time that I had heard the near breathing of 
whales. It was on the night that we passed be- 
tween the Falkland Islands and Staten Land. 

We had the watch from twelve to four, and com- 
ing upon deck, found the little brig lying perfectly 
still, surrounded by a thick fog, and the sea as 
smooth as though oil had been poured upon it; 
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yet now and then a long, low swell rolling over its 
surface slightly lifting the vessel, but, without 
breaking the glassy smoothness of the water. 

We were surrounded far and near by shoals of 
sluggish whales and grampuses, which the fog pre- 
vented our seeing, rising slowly to the surface, or 
perhaps lying out at length, heaving out those pe- 
culiar lazy, deep, and long-drawn breathings, which 
give such an impression of supineness and strength. 

Some of the watch were asleep, and the others 
were perfectly still, so that there was nothing to 
break the illusion, and I stood leaning over the 
bulwarks, listening to the slow breathings of the 
mighty creatures—now one breaking the water 
just alongside, whose black body I almost fancied 
that I could see through the fog; and again an- 
other, which I could just hear in the distance— 
until the low and regular swell seemed like the 
heaving of the ocean’s mighty bosom to the sound 
of its heavy and long-drawn respirations. 

Toward the evening of this day (Friday, 7th), 
the fog cleared off, and we had every appearance 
of a cold blow; and soon after sundown it came on. 
Again it was clew up and haul down, reef and furl, 
until we had got her down to close-reefed top-sails, 
double-reefed try-sail, and reefed fore-spenser. 
Snow, hail, and sleet were driving upon us most of 
the night, and the sea breaking over the bows and 
covering the forward part of the little vessel; but 
as she would lay her course the captain refused to 
heave her to. 
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Saturday, Nov. 8th. This day commenced with 
calm and thick fog, and ended with hail, snow, a 
violent wind, and close-reefed top-sails. 

Saturday, Nov. 9th. To-day, the sun rose clear 
and continued so until twelve o’clock, when the 
captain got an observation. This was very well 
for Cape Horn, and we thought it a little remark- 
able that, as we had not had one unpleasant Sun- 
day during the whole voyage, the only tolerable 
day here should be a Sunday. We got time to 
clear up the steerage and forecastle, and set things 
to rights, and to overhaul our wet clothes a little. 

But this did not last very long. Between five 
and six—the sun was then nearly three hours high 
—the cry of “All starbowlines ahoy!’”’ summoned 
our watch on deck; and immediately all hands 
were called. A true specimen of Cape Horn was 
coming upon us. A great cloud of a dark slate- 
color was driving on us from the southwest; and 
we did our best to take in sail (for the light sails 
had been set during the first part of the day), 
before we were in the midst of it. We had got 
the light sails furled, the courses hauled up, and 
the top-sail reef-tackles hauled out, and were just 
mounting the fore-rigging, when the storm struck 
us. In an instant the sea, which had been com- 
paratively quiet, was running higher and higher; 
and it became almost as dark as night. 

The hail and sleet were harder than I had yet 
felt them; seeming almost to pin us down to the 
rigging. We were longer taking in sail than ever 
before; for the sails were stiff, and wet, the ropes 
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and rigging covered with snow and sleet, and we 
ourselves cold and nearly blinded with the violence 
of the storm. By the time we had got down upon 
deck again, the little brig was plunging madiy into 
a tremendous head sea,’ which at every drive rushed 
in through the bow-ports and over the bows, and 
buried all the forward part of the vessel. 

At this instant the chief mate, who was standing 
on the top of the windlass, at the foot of the 
spenser mast, called out: 

“Lay out there and furl the jib!”’ 

This was no agreeable or safe duty, yet it must 
be done. An old Swede (the best sailor on board), 
who belonged on the forecastle, sprung out upon 
the bowsprit. Another one must go; I was near 
the mate, and sprung forward, threw the down- 
haul over the windlass, and jumped between the 
knight-heads out upon the bowsprit. The crew 
stood abaft the windlass and hauled the jib down, 
while we got out upon the weather side of the jib- 
boom, our feet on the foot-ropes, holding on by 
the spar, the great jib flying off to leeward and 
slatting so as almost to throw us off of the boom. 

For some time we could do nothing but hold on, 
and the vessel diving into two huge seas, one after 
the other, plunged us twice into the water up to 
our chins. We hardly knew whether we were on 
or off; when coming up, dripping from the water, 
we were raised high into the air. 

John (that was the sailor’s name) thought the 
boom would go, every moment, and called out to 
the mate to keep the vessel off, and haul down the 
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stay-sail; but the fury of the wind and the breaking 
of the seas against the bows defied every attempt 
. to make ourselves heard and we were obliged to 
do the best we could in our situation. 

Fortunately, no other seas so heavy struck her, 
and we succeeded in furling the jib “after a 
fashion’’; and, coming in over the stay-sail net- 
tings were not a little pleased to find that all was 
snug, and the watch gone below; for we were 
soaked through, and it was very cold. The 
weather continued nearly the same through the 
night. 

Monday, Nov. 10th. During a part of this day 
we were hove to, but the rest of the time were 
driving on, under close-reefed sails, with a heavy 
sea, a strong gale, and frequent squalls of hail and 
snow. 

Tuesday, 11th. The same. 

Wednesday. The same. 

Thursday. The same. 

We had now got hardened to Cape weather, the 
vessel was under reduced sail, and everything se- 
cured on deck and below, so that we had little to 
do but to steer and to stand our watch. Our 
clothes were all wet through, and the only change 
was from wet to more wet. 

It was in vain to think of reading or working 
below, for we were too tired, the hatchways were 
closed down, and everything was wet and uncom- 
fortable, black and dirty, heaving and pitching. 
We had only to come below when the watch was 
out, wring out our wet clothes, hand them up, 
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and turn in and sleep as soundly as we could, until 
the watch was called again. 

A sailor can sleep anywhere—no sound of wind, 
water, wood, or iron can keep him awake—and we 
were always fast asleep when the three blows on 
the hatchway, and the unwelcome cry of “All 
starbowlines ahoy! eight bells there below; do you 
hear the news?’’ (the usual formula of calling the 
watch), roused us up from our berths upon the 
cold, wet decks. 

The only time when we could be said to take any 
pleasure was at night and morning, when we were 
allowed a tin pot full of hot tea (or, as the sailors 
significantly call it, ““water bewitched’’), sweet- 
ened with molasses. This, bad as it was, was still 
warm and comforting, and, together with our sea 
biscuit and cold salt beef, made quite a meal. 
Yet even this meal was attended with some un- 
certainty. We had to go ourselves to the galley 
and take our kid of beef and tin pots of tea, and 
run the risk of losing them before we could get 
below. 

Many a kid of beef have I seen rolling in the 
scuppers, and the bearer lying at his length on the 
decks. I remember an English lad who was al- 
ways the life of the crew, but whom we afterward 
lost overboard, standing for nearly ten minutes at 
the galley, with his pot of tea in his hand, waiting 
for a chance to get down into the forecastle; and 
seeing what he thought was a “smooth spell,” 
started to go forward. He had just got to thc 
end of the windlass, when a great sea broke over 
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the bows, and for a moment I saw nothing of him 
but his head and shoulders; and at the next in- 
stant, being taken off of his legs, he was carried aft 
with the sea, until her stern lifting up and sending 
the water forward, he was left high and dry at 
the side of the long-boat, still holding on to his tin 
pot, which had now nothing in it but salt water. 
But nothing could ever daunt him, or overcome, 
for a moment, his habitual good humor. Regain- 
ing his legs, and shaking his fist at the man at the 
wheel, he rolled below, saying as he passed, “‘A 
man’s no sailor, if he can’t take a joke.” 

The ducking was not the worst of such an affair, 
for, as there was an allowance of tea, you could 
get no more from the galley; and though the sailors 
would never suffer a man to go without, but would 
always turn in a little from their own pots to fill 
up his, yet this was at best but dividing the loss 
among all hands. 

Something of the same kind befell me a few 
days after. The cook had just made for us a 
mess of hot “scouse’’—that is, biscuit pounded 
fine, salt beef cut into small pieces, and a few po- 
tatoes boiled up together and seasoned with pep- 
per. 

This was a rare treat, and I, being the last at the 
galley, had it put in my charge to carry down for 
the mess. I got along very well as far as the 
hatchway, and was just getting down the steps, 
when a heavy sea, lifting the stern out of water, 
and passing forward, dropping it down again, 
threw the steps from their place, and I came down 
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into the steerage a little faster than I meant to, 
with the kid on top of me, and the whole precious 
mess scattered over the floor. 

Whatever your feelings may be, you must make 
a joke of everything at sea; and if you were to fall 
from aloft and be caught in the belly of a sail, 
and thus saved from instant death, it would not 
do to look at all disturbed, or to make a serious 
matter of it. 

Friday, Nov. 14th. We were now well to the 
westward of the Cape, and were changing our 
course to the northward as much as we dared, 
since the strong southwest winds, which prevailed 
then, carried us in toward Patagonia. 

At two P. M. we saw a sail on our larboard beam, 
and at four we made it out to be a large ship, 
steering our course, under single-reefed top-sails. 
We at that time had shaken the reefs out of our 
top-sails, as the wind was lighter, and set the main- 
top-gallant sail. 

As soon as our captain saw what sail she was 
under, he set the fore-top-gallant sail and flying 
jib; and the old whaler—for such his boats and 
short sail showed him to be—felt a little ashamed, 
and shook the reefs out of his top-sails, but could 
do no more, for he had sent down his top-gallant 
masts off the Cape. He ran down for us, and 
answered our hail as the whale-ship ‘‘New Eng- 
land,” of Poughkeepsie, one hundred and twenty 
days from New York. Our captain gave our 
name, and added, ninety-two days from Boston. 
They then had a little conversation about longi- 
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tude in which they found that they could not agree. 
The ship fell astern, and continued in sight during 
the night. 

Toward morning, the wind having become light, : 
we crossed our royal and sky-sail yards, and at 
daylight, we were seen under a cloud of sail, 
having royals and sky-sails fore and aft. The 
“spurter,’’ as the sailors call a whaleman, had sent 
up his main-top-gallant mast and set the sail, and 
made signal for us to heave to. About half-past 
seven their whale-boat came alongside, and Cap- 
tain Job Terry sprung on board, a man known in 
every port and by every vessel in the Pacific Ocean. 

“Don’t you know Job Terry? I thought every- 
body knew Job Terry,” said a green hand, who 
came in the boat, to me, when I asked him about 
his captain. 

He was indeed a singular man. He was six feet’ 
high, wore thick cowhide boots, and brown coat 
and trousers, and, except a sun-burnt complexion, 
had not the slightest appearance of a sailor; yet 
he had been forty years in the whale trade, and, 
as he said himself, had owned ships, and built 
ships, and sailed ships. His boat’s crew were 
a pretty raw set, just out of the bush, and, as the 
sailor’s phrase is, ‘““‘hadn’t got the hayseed out of 
their hair.” 

Captain Terry convinced our captain that our 
reckoning was a little out, and, having spent the 
day on board, put off in his boat at sunset for his 
ship, which was now six or eight miles astern. 

He began a “yarn”? when he came aboard, 
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which lasted, with but little intermission, for four 
hours. It was all about himself, and the Peruvian 
government, and the Dublin frigate, and Lord 
James Townshend, and President Jackson, and 
the ship ‘“Ann M’Kim” of Baltimore. It would 
probably never have come to an end, had not a 
good breeze sprung up, which sent him off to his 
own vessel. 

One of the lads who came in his boat, a thor- 
oughly countrified-looking fellow, seemed to care 
very little about the vessel, rigging, or anything 
else, but went round looking at the live stock, and 
leaned over the pig-sty, and said he wished he was 
back again tending his father’s pigs. 

At eight o’clock we altered our course to the 
northward, bound for Juan Fernandez. 

This day we saw the last of the albatrosses, 
which had been our companions a great part of 
the time off the Cape. I had been interested in 
the bird from descriptions which I had read of it, 
and was not all disappointed. We caught one 
or two with a baited hook which we floated astern 
upon a shingle. ‘Their long, flapping wings, long 
legs, and large, staring eyes, give them a very pe- 
culiar appearance. They look well on the wing; 
but one of the finest sights that I have ever seen, 
was an albatross asleep upon the water, during a 
calm, off Cape Horn, when a heavy sea was run- 
ning. 

There being no breeze, the surface of the water 
was unbroken, but a long, heavy swell was rolling, 
and we saw the fellow, all white, directly ahead of 
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us, asleep upon the waves, with his head under his 
wing; now rising on the top of a huge billow, and 
then falling slowly until he was lost in the hollow 
between. He was undisturbed for some time, 
until the noise of our bows, gradually approaching, 
roused him, when, lifting his head, he stared upon 
us for a moment, and then spread his wide wings 
and took his flight. 


Death at Sea 


Monday, Nov. 19th. This was a black day in 
our calendar. At seven o’clock in the morning, it 
being our watch below, we were aroused from a 
sound sleep by the cry of ‘‘All hands ahoy! a man 
overboard!”’ 

This unwonted cry sent a thrill through the 
heart of every one, and hurrying on deck, we found 
the vessel hove flat aback, with all her studding- 
sails set; for the boy who was at the helm left it 
to throw something overboard, and the carpenter, 
who was an old sailor, knowing that the wind was 
light, put the helm down and hove her aback. 

The watch on deck were lowering away the 
quarter-boat, and I got on deck just in time to 
heave myself into her as she was leaving the side; 
but it was not until out upon the wide Pacific, in 
our little boat, that I knew whom we had lost. 
It was George Ballmer, a young English sailor, 
who was prized by the officers as an active and 
willing seaman, and by the crew as a lively, hearty 
fellow, and a good shipmate. He was going aloft 
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to fit a strap round the main top-mast-head, for 
ringtail halyards, and had the strap and block, a 
coil of halyards, and a marline-spike about his 
neck. He fell from the starboard futtock shrouds, 
and not knowing how to swim, and being heavily 
dressed, with all those things round his neck, he 
probably sunk immediately. 

We pulled astern, in the direction in which he 
fell, and though we knew that there was no hope 
of saving him, yet no one wished to speak of re- 
turning, and we rowed about for nearly an hour, 
without the hope of doing anything, but unwilling 
to acknowledge to ourselves that we must give him 
up. At length we turned the boat’s head and 
made toward the vessel. 

Death is at all times solemn, but never so much 
so as at sea. A man dies on shore; his body re- 
mains with his friends, and “‘the mourners go 
about the streets”’; but when a man falls overboard 
at sea and is lost, there is a suddenness in the event, 
and a difficulty in realizing it, which give to it 
an air of awful mystery. 

A man dies on shore—you follow his body to 
the grave, and a stone marks the spot. You are 
often prepared for the event. There is always 
something which helps you to realize it when it 
happens, and to recall it when it has passed. 

A man is shot down by your side in battle; and 
the mangle? body remains an object, and a real 
evidence; but at sea, the man is near you—at your 
side—you hear his voice, and in an instant he is 
gone, and nothing but a vacancy shows his loss. 
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Then, too, at sea—to use a homely but expres- 
sive phrase—you miss a man so much. 

A dozen men are shut up together in a little 
‘ bark, upon the wide, wide sea, and for months and 
months see no forms and hear no voices but their 
own, and one is taken suddenly from among them, 
and they miss him at every turn. It is like losing 
a limb. 

There are no new faces or new scenes to fill up 
the gap. There is always an empty berth in the 
forecastle, and one man wanting when the small 
night watch is mustered. There is one less to 
take the wheel, and one less to lay out with you 
upon the yard. You miss his form, and the sound 
of his voice, for habit had made them almost neces- 
sary to you, and each of your senses feels the 
loss. 

All these things make such a death peculiarly 
solemn, and the effect of it remains upon the crew 
for some time. There is more kindness shown by 
the officers to the crew, and by the crew to one 
another. There is more quietness and seriousness. 
The oath and the loud laugh are gone. The offi- 
cers are more watchful, and the crew go more 
carefully aloft. The lost man is seldom mentioned 
or is dismissed with a sailor’s rude eulogy— 

“Well, poor George is gone! His cruise is up 
soon! He knew his work, and did his duty, and 
was a good shipmate.”’ 

Then usually follows some allusion to another 
world, for sailors are almost all believers; but their 
notions and opinions are unfixed and at loose ends.' 
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They say—‘‘God won’t be hard upon the poor 
fellow,” and seldom get beyond the common 
phrases which seem to imply that their sufferings 
and hard treatment here will excuse them hereafter 
—‘‘To work hard, live hard, die hard, and go to hell 
after all would be hard indeed !”’ 

Our cook, a simple-hearted old African, who had 
been through a good deal in his day, and was rather 
seriously inclined, always going to church twice a 
day when on shore, and reading his Bible on a 
Sunday in the galley, talked to the crew about 
spending their Sabbaths badly, and told them that 
they might go as suddenly as George had, and be 
as little prepared. 

Yet a sailor’s life is at best but a mixture of a 
little good with much evil and a little pleasure with 
much pain. The beautiful is linked with the re- 
volting, the sublime with the commonplace, and 
the solemn with the ludicrous. 

We had hardly returned on board with our sad 
report, before an auction was held of the poor 
man’s clothes. The captain had first, however, 
called all hands aft and asked them if they were 
satisfied that everything had been done to save 
the man, and if they thought there was any use in 
remaining there longer. The crew all said that it 
was vain, for the man did not know how to swim, 
and was very heavily dressed. So we then filled 
away and kept her off to her course. . 

The laws regulating navigation make the cap- 
tain answerable for the effects of a sailor who dies 
during the voyage, and it is either a law or a uni- 
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versal custom, established for convenience, that 
the captain should immediately hold an auction 
of his things, in which they are bid off by the sail- 
ors, and the sums which they give are deducted 
from their wages at the end of the voyage. In this 
way the trouble and risk of keeping his things 
through the voyage are avoided, and the clothes 
are usually sold for more than they would be worth 
on shore. 

Accordingly, we had no sooner got the ship be- 
fore the wind, than his chest was brought up upon 
the forecastle, and the sale began. The jackets 
and trousers in which we had seen him dressed but 
a few days before, were exposed and bid off while 
the life was hardly out of his body, and his chest 
was taken aft and used as a store chest, so that 
there was nothing left which could be called his. 
Sailors have an unwillingness to wear a dead man’s. 
clothes during the same voyage, and they seldom 
do so unless they are in absolute want. 

As is usual, after a death, many stories were told 
about George. Some had heard him say that he 
repented never having learned to swim, and that. 
he knew that he should meet his death by drown- 
ing. Another said that he never knew any good 
to come of a voyage made against the will, and the 
deceased man shipped and spent his advance, and 
was afterward very unwilling to go, but not being 
able to refund, was obliged to sail with us. <A boy, 
too, who had become quite attached to him, said 
that George talked to him, during most of the 
watch on the night before, about his mother and 
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family at home, and this was the first time that he 
had mentioned the subject during the voyage. 

The night after this event, when I went to the 
galley to get a light, I found the cook inclined to 
be talkative, so I sat down on the spars, and gave 
him an opportunity to hold a yarn. I was the 
more inclined to do so, as I found that he was full 
of the superstitions once more common among 
seamen, and which the recent death had waked 
up in his mind. 

He talked about George’s having spoken of his 
friends, and said he believed few men died without 
having a warning of it, which he supported by a 
great many stories of dreams, and the unusual be- 
havior of men before death. From this he went 
on to other superstitions, the Flying Dutchman, 
etc., and talked rather mysteriously, having some- 
thing evidently on his mind. At length he put his 
head out of the galley and looked carefully about 
to see if any one was within hearing, and being 
satisfied on that point, asked me in a low tone— 

“T say! you know what countryman ’e carpenter 
be?” 

“Yes,”’ said I; “he’s a German.” 

“What kind of a German?” said the cook. 

“He belongs to Bremen,” said I. 

“Are you sure 0’ dat?”’ said he. 

I satisfied him on that point by saying that he 
could speak no language but the German and 
English. 

“T’m plaguy glad o’ dat,” said the cook. “I 
was mighty ’fraid he wasa Finn. I tell you what, 
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I been plaguy civil to that man all the voyage.” 

I asked him the reason of this, and found that he 
was fully possessed with the notion that Finns are 
wizards, and especially have power over winds and 
storms. I tried to reason with him about it, but 
he had the best of all arguments, that from ex- 
perience, at hand, and was not to be moved. He 
had been in a vessel at the Sandwich Islands, 
in which the sail-maker was a Finn, and could do 
anything he was of a mind to. This sail-maker 
kept a junk bottle in his berth, which was always 
just half full of rum, though he got drunk upon it 
nearly every day. He had seen him sit for hours 
together, talking to this bottle, which he stood up 
before him on the table. The same man cut his 
throat in his berth, and everybody said he was 
possessed. 

He had heard of ships, too, beating up the gulf 
of Finland against a head wind, and having a ship 
heave in sight astern, overhaul and pass them, with 
as fair a wind as could blow, and all studding-sails 
out, and find she was from Finland. 

“Oh, ho!” said he; “‘I’ve seen too much of them 
men to want to see ’em ’board a ship. If they 
can’t have their own way, they’ll play the devil 
with you.” 

As I still doubted, he said he would leave it to 
John, who was the oldest seaman aboard, and 
would know, if anybody did. John, to be sure, 
was the oldest, and at the same time the most ig- 
norant, man in the ship; but I consented to have 
him called. The cook stated the matter to him, 
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and John, as I anticipated, sided with the cook, 
and said that he himself had been in a ship where 
they had a head wind for a fortnight, and the 
captain found out at last that one of the men 
whom he had had some hard words with, a short 
time before, was a Finn, and immediately told him 
if he didn’t stop the head wind he would shut him 
down in the fore peak. The Finn would not give 
in, and the captain shut him down in the fore peak, 
and would not give him anything to eat. The 
Finn held out for a day and a half, when he could 
not stand it any longer, and did something or 
other which brought the wind round again, and 
they let him up. 

“There,” said the cook, ‘‘what do you think o’ 
dat?” 

I told him I had no doubt it was true, and that 
it would have been odd if the wind had not 
changed in fifteen days, Finn or no Finn. 

“Oh,” says he, ‘“‘go ’way! You think, ’cause 
you been to college, you know better than any- 
body. You know better than them as ’as seen 
it with their own eyes. You wait till you’ve been 
to sea as long as I have, and you’ll know.”’ 

RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


SEPTEMBER 24 AND 25 
THE GREAT STONE FACE 


NE afternoon, when the sun was going down, 
a mother and her little boy sat at the door of 
their cottage, talking about the Great Stone Face. 
They had but to lift their eyes, and there it was 
plainly to be seen, though miles away, with the 
sunshine brightening all its features. 
And what was the Great Stone Face? 
Embosomed amongst a family of lofty moun- 
tains, there was a valley so spacious that it con- 
tained many thousand inhabitants. Some of 
these good people dwelt in log huts, with the black 
forest all around them, on the steep and difficult 
hillsides. Others had their homes in comfortable 
farmhouses, and cultivated the rich soil on the 
gentle slopes or level surfaces of the valley. 
Others, again, were congregated into populous 
villages, where some wild, highland rivulet, tumbl- 
ing down from its birthplace in the upper mountain 
region, had been caught and tamed by human 
cunning, and compelled to turn the machinery of 
cotton factories. The inhabitants of this valley, 
in short, were numerous, and of many modes of 
life. But all of them, grown people and children, 
had a kind of familiarity with the Great Stone 
185 
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Face, although some possessed the gift of distin- 
guishing this grand natural phenomenon more per- 
fectly than many of their neighbors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of 
Nature in her mood of majestic playfulness, 
formed on the perpendicular side of a mountain 
by some immense rocks, which had been thrown 
together in such a position as, when viewed at a 
proper distance, precisely to resemble the features 
of the human countenance. It seemed as if an 
enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculptured his own 
likeness on the precipice. There was the broad 
arch of the forehead, a hundred feet in height; the 
nose, with its long bridge; and the vast lips, which, 
if they could have spoken, would have rolled their 
thunder accents from one end of the valley to the 
other. True it is, that if the spectator approached 
too near, he lost the outline of the gigantic visage, 
and could discern only a heap of ponderous and 
gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one upon 
another. Retracing his steps, however, the won- 
drous features would again be seen; and the farther 
he withdrew from them, the more like a human 
face, with all its original divinity intact, did they 
appear; until, as it grew dim in the distance, 
with the clouds and glorified vapor of the moun- 
tains clustering about it, the Great Stone Face 
seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to 
manhood or womanhood with the Great Stone 
Face before their eyes, for all the features were 
noble, and the expression was at once grand and 
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sweet, as if it were the glow of a vast, warm heart, 
that embraced all mankind in its affections, and 
had room for more. It was an education only 


to look at it. According to the belief of many 


people, the valley owed much of its fertility to this 
benign aspect that was continually beaming over 
it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing its tender- 
ness into the sunshine. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her 
little boy sat at their cottage door, gazing at 
the Great Stone Face, and talking about it. The 
child’s name was Ernest. 

““Mother,’”’ said he, while the Titanic visage 
smiled on him, “‘I wish that it could speak, for it 
looks so very kindly that its voice must needs be 
pleasant. If I were to see a man with such a 
face, I should love him dearly.” 

“Tf an old prophecy should come to pass,” 
answered his mother, “we may see a man, some 
time or other, with exactly such a face as that.” 

““What prophecy do you mean, dear Mother?’ 
eagerly inquired Ernest. ‘‘Pray tell me all about 
a3,’ 

So his mother told him a story that her own 
mother had told to her, when she herself was 
younger than little Ernest; a story, not of things 
that were past, but of what was yet to come; a 
story, nevertheless, so very old, that even the 
Indians, who formerly inhabited this valley, had 
heard it from their forefathers, to whom, as they 
affirmed, it had been murmured by the mountain 
streams, and whispered by the wind among the 
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treetops. The purport was, that, at some future 
day, a child should be born hereabouts, who was 
destined to become the greatest and noblest 
personage of his time, and whose countenance, 
in manhood, should bear an exact resemblance to 
the Great Stone Face. Not a few old-fashioned 
people, and young ones likewise, in the ardor of 
their hopes, still cherished an enduring faith in this 
old prophecy. But others, who had seen more 
of the world, had watched and waited till they 
were weary, and had beheld no man with such a 
face, nor any man that proved to be much greater 
or nobler than his neighbors, concluded it to be 
nothing but an idle tale. At all events, the great 
man of the prophecy had not yet appeared. 

“OQ Mother, dear Mother!’ cried Ernest, 
clapping his hands above his head, “I do hope 
that I shall live to see him!” 

His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful 
woman, and felt that it was wisest not to discour- 
age the generous hopes of her little boy. So she 
only said to him, ‘‘ Perhaps you may.” 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his 
mother told him. It was always in his mind, 
whenever he looked upon the Great Stone Face. 
He spent his childhood in the log cottage where he 
was born, and was dutiful to his mother, and help- 
ful to her in many things, assisting her much with 
his little hands, and more with his loving heart. 
In this manner, from a happy yet often pensive 
child, he grew up to be a mild, quiet, unobtrusive 
boy, and sun-browned with labor in the fields, 
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but with more intelligence brightening his aspect 
than is seen in many lads who have been taught at 
famous schools. Yet Ernest had had no teacher, 
save only that the Great Stone Face became one 
to him. When the toil of the day was over, he 
would gaze at it for hours, until he began to 
imagine that those vast features recognized him, 
and gave him a smile of kindness and encourage- 
ment, responsive to his own look of veneration. 
We must not take upon us to affirm that this was a 
mistake, although the Face may have looked no 
more kindly at Ernest than at all the world besides. 
But the secret was, that the boy’s tender and 
confiding simplicity discerned what other people 
could not see; and thus the love, which was 
meant for all, became his peculiar portion. 

About this time, there went a rumor through- 
out the valley, that the great man, foretold from 
ages long ago, who was to bear a resemblance to 
the Great Stone Face, had appeared at last. It 
seems that, many years before, a young man had 
migrated from the valley and settled at a distant 
seaport, where, after getting together a little 
money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. His 
name—but I could never learn whether it was his 
real one, or a nickname that had grown out of his 
habits and success in life—was Gathergold. Being 
shrewd and active, and endowed by Providence 
with that inscrutable faculty which develops itself 
in what the world calls luck, he became an ex- 
ceedingly rich merchant, and owner of a whole 
fleet of bulky-bottomed ships. All the countries 
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of the globe appeared to join hands for the mere 
purpose of adding heap after heap to the moun- 
tainous accumulation of this one man’s wealth. 
The cold regions of the north, almost within the 
gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, sent him 
their tribute in the shape of furs; hot Africa 
sifted for him the golden sands of her rivers, and 
gathered up the ivory tusks of her great elephants 
out of the forests; the East came bringing him the 
rich shawls, and spices, and teas, and the efful- 
gence of diamonds, and the gleaming purity of 
large pearls. The ocean, not to be behindhand 
with the earth, yielded up her mighty whales, that 
Mr. Gathergold might sell their oil, and make a 
profit on it. Be the original commodity what it 
might, it was gold within his grasp. It might be 
said of him, as of Midas in the fable, that what- 
ever he touched with his finger immediately 
glistened, and grew yellow, and was changed at 
once into sterling metal, or, which suited him still 
better, into piles of coin. And, when Mr. Gather- 
gold had become so very rich that it would have 
taken him a hundred years only to count his 
wealth, he bethought himself of his native valley, 
and resolved to go back thither, and end his days 
where he was born. With this purpose in view, 
he sent a skilful architect to build him such a 
palace as should be fit for a man of his vast wealth 
to live in. 

As I have said above, it had already been 
rumored in the valley that Mr. Gathergold had 
turned out to be the prophetic personage so long 
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and vainly looked for, and that his visage was the 
perfect and undeniable similitude of the Great 
Stone Face. People were the more ready to be- 
lieve that this must needs be the fact, when they 
beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if by en- 
chantment, on the site of his father’s old weather- 
beaten farmhouse. The exterior was of marble, 
so dazzlingly white that it seemed as though the 
whole structure might melt away in the sunshine, 
like those humbler ones which Mr. Gathergold, 
in his young playdays, before his fingers were 
gifted with the touch of transmutation, had been 
accustomed to build of snow. It had a richly 
ornamented portico, supported by tall pillars, 
beneath which was a lofty door, studded with 
silver knobs, and made of a kind of variegated 
wood that had been brought from beyond the sea. 
The windows, from the floor to the ceiling of each 
stately apartment, were composed, respectively, of 
but one enormous pane of glass, so transparently 
pure that it was said to be a finer medium than 
even the vacant atmosphere. Hardly anybody 
had been permitted to see the interior of this 
palace; but it was reported, and with good sem- 
blance of truth, to be far more gorgeous than the 
outside, insomuch that whatever was iron or brass 
in other houses was silver or gold in this; and 
Mr. Gathergold’s bedchamber, especially, made 
such a glittering appearance that no ordinary man 
would have been able to close his eyes there. 
But, on the other hand, Mr. Gathergold was now 
so inured to wealth, that perhaps he could not 
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have closed his eyes unless where the gleam of it 
was certain to find its way beneath his eyelids. 

In due time, the mansion was finished; next 
came the upholsterers, with magnificent furniture; 
then, a whole troop of black and white servants, 
the harbingers of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his own 
majestic person, was expected to arrive at sunset. 
Our friend Ernest, meanwhile, had been deeply 
stirred by the idea that the great man, the noble 
man, the man of prohecy, after so many ages of 
delay, was at length to be made manifest to his 
native valley. He knew, boy as he was, that 
there were a thousand ways in which Mr. Gather- 
gold, with his vast wealth, might transform him- 
self into an angel of beneficence, and assume a 
control over human affairs as wide and benignant 
as the smile of the Great Stone Face. Full of 
faith and hope, Ernest doubted not that what the 
people said was true, and that now he was to be- 
hold the living likeness of those wondrous features 
on the mountain-side. While the boy was still 
gazing up the valley, and fancying, as he always 
did, that the Great Stone Face returned his‘ gaze 
and looked kindly at him, the rumbling of wheels 
was heard, approaching swiftly along the wind- 
ing road. 

“Here he comes!” cried a group of people 
who were assembled to witness the arrival. 
*“Here comes the great Mr. Gathergold!”’ 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round 
the turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly out 
of the window, appeared the physiognomy of a 
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little old man, with a skin as yellow as if his own 
Midas-hand had transmuted it. He had a low 
forehead, small, sharp eyes, puckered about with 
innumerable wrinkles, and very thin lips, which he 
made still thinner by pressing them forcibly to- 
gether. 

“The very image of the Great Stone Face!’ 
shouted the people. “Sure enough, the old 
prophecy is true; and here we have the great man 
come, at last!” 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they 
seemed actually to believe that here was the 
likeness which they spoke of. By the roadside 
there chanced to be an old beggar-woman and 
two little beggar-children, stragglers from some 
far-off region, who, as the carriage rolled onward, 
held out their hands and lifted up their doleful 
voices, most piteously beseeching charity. A 
yellow claw—the very same that had clawed 
together so much wealth—poked itself out of the 
coach-window, and dropped some copper coins upon 
the ground; so that, though the great man’s name 
seems to have been Gathergold, he might just as 
suitably have been nicknamed Scattercopper. 
Still, nevertheless, with an earnest shout, and evi- 
dently with as much good faith as ever, the people 
bellowed— 

‘He is the very image of the Great Stone Face!’’ 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled 
shrewdness of that sordid visage, and gazed up 
the valley, where, amid a gathering mist, gilded 
by the last sunbeams, he could still distinguish 
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those glorious features which had impressed them- 
selves into his soul. Their aspect cheered him. 
What did the benign lips seenr to say? 

“‘He will come! Fear not, Ernest; the man will 
come!” 

The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a 
boy. Hehad grown to bea young mannow. He 
attracted little notice from the other inhabitants 
of the valley; for they saw nothing remarkable 
in his way of life, save that when the labor of the 
day was over, he still loved to go apart and gaze 
and meditate upon the Great Stone Face. Ac- 
cording to their idea of the matter, it was a folly, 
indeed, but pardonable, inasmuch as Ernest 
was industrious, kind, and neighborly, and neg- 
lected no duty for the sake of indulging this idle 
habit. They knew not that the Great Stone Face 
had become a teacher to him, and that the senti- 
ment which was expressed in it would enlarge the 
young man’s heart, and fill it with wider and 
deeper sympathies than other hearts. They knew 
not that thence would come a better wisdom than 
could be learned from books, and a better life 
than could be molded on the defaced example of 
other human lives. Neither did Ernest know that 
the thoughts and affections which came to him so 
naturally, in the fields and at the fireside, and 
wherever he communed with himself, were of a 
higher tone than those which all men shared with 
him. A simple soul,—simple as when his mother 
first taught him the old prophecy,—he beheld the 
marvelous features beaming adown the valley, 
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and still wondered that their human counterpart 
was so long in making his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead 
and buried; and the oddest part of the matter 
was, that his wealth, which was the body and 
spirit of his existence, had disappeared before his 
death, leaving nothing of him but a living skele- 
ton, covered over with a wrinkled, yellow skin. 
Since the melting away of his gold, it had been 
very generally conceded that there was no such 
striking resemblance, after all, betwixt the ignoble 
features of the ruined merchant and that majestic 
face upon the mountain-side. So the people 
ceased to honor him during his lifetime, and 
quietly consigned him to forgetfulness after his 
decease. Once in a while, it is true, his memory 
was brought up in connection with the magnifi- 
cent palace which he had built, and which had 
long ago been turned into a hotel for the ac- 
commodation of strangers, multitudes of whom 
came, every summer, to visit that famous nat- 
ural curiosity, the Great Stone Face. Thus, 
Mr. Gathergold being discredited and thrown 
into the shade, the man of prophecy was yet to 
come. 

It so happened that a native-born son of the 
valley, many years before, had enlisted as a 
soldier, and, after a great deal of hard fighting, 
had now become an illustrious commander. What- 
ever he may be called in history, he was known in 
camps and on the battlefield under the nickname 
of Old Blood-and-Thunder. This war-worn vet- 
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eran, being now infirm with age and wounds, 
and weary of the turmoil of a military life, and of 
the roll of the drum and the clangor of the trum- 
pet, that had so long been ringing in his ears, had 
lately signified a purpose of returning to his native 
valley, hoping to find repose where he remem- 
bered to have left it. The inhabitants, his old 
neighbors and their grown-up children, were re- 
solved to welcome the renowned warrior with a 
salute of cannon and a public dinner; and all the 
more enthusiastically, it being affirmed that now, 
at last the likeness of the Great Stone Face had 
actually appeared. An aide-de-camp of Old Blood- 
and-Thunder, traveling through the valley, was 
said to have been struck with the resemblance. 
Moreover, the schoolmates and early acquaint- 
ances of the general were ready to testify, on 
oath, that, to the best of their recollection, the 
aforesaid general had been exceedingly like the 
majestic image, even when a boy, only that the 
idea had never occurred to them at that period. 
Great, therefore, was the excitement throughout 
the valley; and many people, who had never 
once thought of glancing at the Great Stone Face 
for years before, now spent their time in gazing 
at it, for the sake of knowing exactly how General 
Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with 
all the other people of the valley, left their work, 
and’ proceeded to the spot where the sylvan 
banquet was prepared. As he approached, the 
loud voice of the Rev. Dr. Battleblast was heard, 
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beseeching a blessing on the good things set 
before them, and on the distinguished friend of 
_ peace in whose honor they were assembled. The 
tables were arranged in a cleared space of the 
woods, shut in by the surrounding trees, except 
where a vista opened eastward, and afforded a 
distant view of the Great Stone Face. Over the 
general’s chair, which was a relic from the home 
of Washington, there was an arch of verdant 
boughs, with the laurel profusely intermixed, 
and surmounted by his country’s banner, beneath 
which he had won his victories. Our friend 
Ernest raised himself on his tiptoes, in hopes to 
get a glimpse of the celebrated guest; but there 
was a mighty crowd about the tables anxious to 
hear the toasts and speeches, and to catch any 
word that might fall from the general in reply; 
and a volunteer company, doing duty as a guard, 
pricked ruthlessly with their bayonets at any 
particularly quiet person among the throng. 
So Ernest, being of an unobtrusive character, was 
thrust quite into the background, where he could 
see no more of Old Blood-and-Thunder’s physiog- 
nomy than if it had been still blazing on the battle- 
field. To console himself, he turned toward the 
Great Stone Face, which, like a faithful and long- 
remembered friend, looked back and _ smiled 
upon him through the vista of the forest. Mean- 
time, however, he could overhear the remarks of 
various individuals, who were comparing the 
features of the hero with the face on the distant 
mountain-side. 
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“Tis the same face, to a hair!’ cried one man, 
cutting a caper for joy. 

“Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!’ responded 
another. 

“Like! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder 
himself, in a monstrous looking-glass!” cried a 
third. ‘“‘And why not? He’s the greatest man 
of this or any other age, beyond a doubt.” 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great 
shout, which communicated electricity to the 
crowd, and called forth a roar from a thousand 
voices, that went reverberating for miles among 
the mountains, until you might have supposed 
that the Great Stone Face had poured its thunder- 
breath into the cry. All these comments, and 
this vast enthusiasm, served the more to interest 
our friend; nor did he think of questioning that 
now, at length, the mountain-visage had found 
its human counterpart. It is true, Ernest had 
imagined that this long-looked-for personage 
would appear in the character of a man of peace, 
uttering wisdom, and doing good, and making 
people happy. But, taking an habitual breadth of 
view, with all his simplicity, he contended that 
Providence shouldchoose its own method of bless- 
ing, mankind and could conceive that this great 
end mgiht be effected even by a warrior and a 
bloody sword, should inscrutable wisdom see fit to 
order matters so. 

“The general! The general!” was now the cry. 
“Hush! silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder’s going 
to make a speech.” 
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Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the 
general’s health had been drunk amid shouts of 
applause, and he now stood upon his feet to thank 
‘ the company. Ernest saw him. There he was, 
over the shoulders of the crowd, from the two 
glittering epaulets and embroidered collar up- 
ward, beneath the arch of green boughs with 
intertwined laurel, and the banner drooping as if 
to shade his brow! And there, too, visible in the 
same glance, through the vista of the forest, 
appeared the Great Stone Face! And was there, 
indeed, such a resemblance as the crowd had testi- 
fied? Alas, Ernest could not recognize it! He 
beheld a war-worn and weather-beaten counte- 
nance, full of energy, and expressive of an iron will; 
but the gentle wisdom, the deep, broad, tender 
sympathies, were altogether wanting in Old 
Blood-and-Thunder’s visage; and even if the 
Great Stone Face had assumed his look of stern 
command, the milder traits would still have tem- 
pered it. 

“This is not the man of prophecy,” sighed 
Ernest, to himself, as he made his way out of the 
throng. ‘‘And must the world wait longer yet?” 

The mists had congregated about the distant 
mountain-side, and there were seen the grand and 
awtiul features of the Great Stone Face, awful but 
benignant, as if a mighty angel were sitting 
among the hills, and enrobing himself in a cloud- 
vesture of gold and purple. As he looked, Ernest 
could hardly believe but that a smile beamed over 
the whole visage, with a radiance still brighten- 
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ing, although without motion of the lips. It was 
probably the effect of the western sunshine, melt- 
ing through the thinly diffused vapors that had 
swept between him and the object that he gazed 
at. But—as it always did—the aspect of his 
marvelous friend made Ernest as hopeful as if 
he had never hoped in vain. 

‘Fear not, Ernest,” said his heart, even as if the 
Great Face were whispering him—‘‘fear not, 
Ernest; he will come.” 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. 
Ernest still dwelt in his native valley, and was 
now a man of middle age. By imperceptible de- 
grees, he had become known among the people. 
Now, as heretofore, he labored for his bread, and 
was the same simple-hearted man that he had 
always been. But he had thought and felt so 
much, he had given so many of the best hours of 
his life to unworldly hopes for some great good to 
mankind, that it seemed as though he had been 
talking with the angels, and had imbibed a portion 
of their wisdom unawares. It was visible in the 
calm and well-considered beneficence of his daily 
life, the quiet stream of which had made a wide 
green margin all along its course. Not a day 
passed by, that the world was not the better 
because this man, humble as he was, had lived. 
He never stepped aside from his own path, ‘yet 
would always reach a blessing tc his neighbor. 
Almost involuntarily, too, he had become a 
preacher. The pure and high simplicity of his 
thought, which, as one of its manifestations, took 
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shape in the good deeds that dropped silently from 
his hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered 
truths that wrought upon and molded the lives of 
those who heard him. His auditors, it may be, 
never suspected that Ernest, their own neighbor 
and familiar friend, was more than an ordinary 
man; least of all did Ernest himself suspect it; 
but, inevitably as the murmur of a rivulet, came 
thoughts out of his mouth that no other human 
lips had spoken. 

When the people’s minds had had a little time 
to cool, they were ready enough to acknowledge 
their mistake in imagining a similarity between 
‘General Blood-and-Thunder’s truculent physiog- 
nomy and the benign visage on the mountain-side. 
But now, again, there were reports and many 
paragraphs in the newspapers, affirming that the 
likeness of the Great Stone Face had appeared 
upon the broad shoulders of a certain eminent 
statesman. He, like Mr. Gathergold and Old 
Blood-and-Thunder, was a native of the valley, 
but had left it in his early days, and taken up the 
trades of law and politics. Instead of the rich 
man’s ‘wealth-and the warrior’s sword, he had but 
a tongue, and it was mightier than both together. 
So ‘wonderfully eloquent was he, that whatever 
he might choose to say, his auditors had no choice 
but to believe him; wrong looked like right, and 
right like wrong; for when it pleased him, he 
could make a kind of illuminated fog with his 
mere breath, and obscure the natural daylight 
with it. His tongue, indeed, was a magic in- 
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strument: sometimes it rumbled like the thunder; 
sometimes it warbled like the sweetest music. It 
was the blast of war—the song of peace; and it 
seemed to have a heart in it, when there was no 
such matter. In good truth, he was a wondrous 
man; and when his tongue had acquired him 
all other imaginable success—when it had been 
heard in halls of state, and in the courts of princes 
and potentates—after it had made him known 
all over the world, even as a voice crying from 
shore to shore,—it finally persuaded his country- 
men to select him for the Presidency. Before 
this time—indeed, as soon as he began to grow 
celebrated—his admirers had found out the re- 
semblance between him and the Great Stone Face; 
and so much were they struck by it, that through- 
out the country this distinguished gentleman was 
known by the name of Old Stony Phiz. The 
phrase was considered as giving a highly favorable 
aspect to his political prospects; for, as is likewise 
the case with the Popedom, nobody ever becomes 
President without taking a name other than his 
own. 

While his friends were doing their best to make 
him President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, 
set out on a visit to the valley where he was born. 
Of course, he had no other object than to shake 
hands with his fellow-citizens, and neither thought 
nor cared about any effect which his progress 
through the country might have upon the election. 
Magnificent preparations were made to receive 
the illustrious statesman; a cavalcade of horsemen 
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set forth to meet him at the boundary line of the 
state, and all the people left their business and 

gathered along the wayside to see him pass. 
“ Among these was Ernest. Though more than 
once disappointed, as we have seen, he had such 
a hopeful and confiding nature, that he was al- 
ways ready to believe in whatever seemed beauti- 
fuland good. He kept his heart continually open, 
and thus was sure to catch the blessing from on 
high, when it should come. So now again, as 
buoyantly as ever, he went forth to behold the 
likeness of the Great Stone Face. 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road, 
with a great clattering of hoofs and a mighty 
cloud of dust, which rose up so dense and high 
that the visage of the mountain-side was com- 
pletely hidden from Ernest’s eyes. All the great 
men of the neighborhood were there on horseback: 
militia officers, in uniform; the member of Con- 
gress; the sheriff of the county; the editors of 
newspapers; and many a farmer, too, had mounted 
his patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon his 
back. It really was a very brilliant spectacle, 
especially as there were numerous banners flaunt- 
ing over the cavalcade, on some of which were 
gorgeous portraits of the illustrious statesman and 
the Great Stone Face, smiling familiarly at one 
another, like two brothers. If the pictures were 
to be trusted, the mutual resemblance, it must be 
confessed, was marvelous. We must not forget to 
mention that there was a band of music, which 
made the echoes of the mountains ring and rever- 
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berate with the loud triumph of its strains; so that 
airy and soul-thrilling melodies broke out among 
all the heights and hollows, as if every nook of 
his native valley had found a voice, to welcome the 
distinguished guest. But the grandest effect was 
when the far-off mountain precipice flung back 
the music; for then the Great Stone Face itself 
seemed to be swelling the triumphant chorus, in 
acknowledgment that, at length, the man of proph- 
ecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their 
hats and shouting, with enthusiasm so contagious 
that the heart of Ernest kindled up, and he like- 
wise threw up his hat, and shouted, as loudly as 
the loudest, “‘Huzza for the great man! Huzza 
for Old Stony Phiz!’’ But as yet he had not seen 
him. 

“Here he is, now!” cried those who stood near 
Ernest. ‘‘There! There! Look at Old Stony 
Phiz and then at the Old Man of the Mountain, 
and see if they are not as like as two twin- 
brothers!’’ 

In the midst of all this gallant array came 
an open barouche, drawn by four white horses; 
and in the barouche, with his massive head un- 
covered, sat the illustrious statesman, Old Stony 
Phiz himself. 

“Confess it,’”’ said one of Ernest’s neighbors to 
him, ‘the Great Stone Face has met its match 
at last!” 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse 
of the countenance which was bowing and smiling 
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from the barouche, Ernest did fancy that there 
was a resemblance between it and the old familiar 
_ face upon the mountain-side. The brow, with its 
massive depth and loftiness, and all the other 
features, indeed, were boldly and strongly hewn, 
as if in emulation of a more than heroic, of a 
Titanic model. But the sublimity and stateliness, 
the grand expression of a divine sympathy, that 
illuminated the mountain visage, and etherealized 
its ponderous granite substance into spirit, might 
here be sought in vain. Something had been 
originally left out or had departed. And there- 
fore the marvelously gifted statesman had always 
a weary gloom in the deep caverns of his eyes, as 
of a child that has outgrown its playthings, or a 
man of mighty faculties and little aims, whose 
life, with all its high performances, was vague and 
empty, because no high purpose had endowed it 
with reality. 

Still, Ernest’s neighbor was thrusting his elbow 
into his side, and pressing him for an answer. 

“Confess! Confess! Is not he the very pic- 
ture of your Old Man of the Mountain?” 

“No!” said Ernest, bluntly, ‘‘I see little or no 
likeness.” 

“Then so much the worse for the Great Stone 
Face!’ answered his neighbor; and again he set 
up a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and al- 
most despondent: for this was the saddest of his 
disappointments, to behold a man who might 
have fulfilled the prophecy, and had not willed to 
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doso. Meantime, the cavalcade, the banners, the 
music, and the barouches swept past him, with the 
vociferous crowd in the rear, leaving the dust to 
settle down, and the Great Stone Face to be re- 
vealed again, with the grandeur that it had worn 
for untold centuries. 

‘Lo, here I am, Ernest!” the benign lips seemed 
to say. “I have waited longer than thou, and 
am not yet weary. Fear not; the man will 
come.” 

The years hurried onward, treading in their 
haste on one another’s heels. And now they 
began to bring white hairs, and scatter them over 
the head of Ernest; they made reverend wrinkles 
across his forehead, and furrows in his cheeks. 
He was an aged man. But not in vain had he 
grown old: more than the white hairs on his head 
were the sage thoughts in his mind; his wrinkles 
and furrows were inscriptions that Time had 
graved, and in which he had written legends of 
wisdom that had been tested by the tenor of a life. 
And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought 
for, undesired, had come the fame which so many 
seek, and made him known in the great world, 
beyond the limits of the valley in which he had 
dwelt so quietly. College professors, and even 
the active men of cities, came from far to see and 
converse with Ernest; for the report had gone 
abroad that this simple husbandman had ideas 
unlike those of other men, not gained from books, 
but of a higher tone—a tranquil and familiar 
majesty, as if he had been talking with the angels 
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as his daily friends. Whether it were sage, states- 
man, or philanthropist, Ernest received these 
visitors with the gentle sincerity that had charac- 
‘ terized him from boyhood, and spoke freely with 
them of whatever came uppermost, or lay deepest 
in his heart or their own. While they talked 
together, his face would kindle, unawares, and 
shine upon them, as with a mild evening light.’ 
Pensive with the fulness of such discourse, his 
guests took leave and went their way; and passing 
up the valley, paused to look at the Great Stone’ 
Face, imagining that they had seen its likeness 
in a human countenance, but could not remem- 
ber where. 

While Ernest had been growing up and growing 
old, a bountiful Providence had granted a new 
poet to this earth. He, likewise, was a native of 
the valley, but had spent the greater part of his 
life at a distance from that romantic region, 
pouring out his sweet music amid the bustle and 
din of cities. Often, however, did the mountains 
which had been familiar to him in his childhood 
lift their snowy peaks into the clear atmosphere 
of his poetry. Neither was the Great Stone Face 
forgotten, for the poet had celebrated it in an ode, 
which was grand enough to have been uttered by 
its own majestic lips. This man of genius, we 
may say, had come down from Heaven with 
wonderful endowments. If he sang of a moun- 
tain, the eyes of all mankind beheld a mightier 
grandeur reposing on its breast, or soaring to its 
summit, than had before been seen there. If his 
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theme were a lovely lake, a celestial smile had 
now been thrown over it, to gleam forever on its 
surface. If it were the vast old sea, even the deep 
immensity of its dread bosom seemed to swell 
the higher, as if moved by the emotions of the 
song. Thus the world assumed another and a 
better aspect from the hour that the poet blessed 
it with his happy eyes. The Creator had be- 
stowed him, as the last best touch to his own 
handiwork. Creation was not finished till the 
poet came to interpret, and so complete it. 

The effect was no less high and beautiful, when 
his human brethren were the subject of his verse. 
The man or woman, sordid with the common dust 
‘of life, who crossed his daily path, and the little 
‘child who played in it, were glorified if he beheld 
them in his mood of poetic faith. He showed the 
golden links of the great chain that intertwined 
them with an angelic kindred; he brought out the 
hidden traits of a celestial birth that made them 
worthy of such kin. Some, indeed, there were, 
who thought to show the soundness of their judg- 
ment by affirming that all the beauty and dignity 
of the natural world existed only in the poet’s 
fancy. Let such men speak for themselves, who 
undoubtedly appear to have been spawned forth 
by Nature with a contemptuous bitterness; she 
having plastered them up out of her refuse stuff, 
after all the swine were made. As respects all 
things else, the poet’s ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to 
Ernest. He read them after his customary toil, 
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seated on the bench before his cottage door, where 
for such a length of time he had filled his repose 
with thought, by gazing at the Great Stone Face. 
And now as he read stanzas that caused the soul 
to thrill within him, he lifted his eyes to the vast 
countenance beaming on him so benignantly. 

““O majestic friend,” he murmured, addressing 
the Great Stone Face, ‘‘is not this man worthy 
to resemble thee?” 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a 
word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he 
dwelt so far away, had not only heard of Ernest, 
but had meditated much upon his character, until 
he deemed nothing so desirable as to meet this 
man, whose untaught wisdom walked hand in 
hand with the noble simplicity of his life. One 
summer morning, therefore, he took passage by 
the railroad, and, in the decline of the afternoon, 
alighted from the cars at no great distance from 
Ernest’s cottage. The great hotel, which had 
formerly been the palace of Mr. Gathergold, was 
close at hand, but the poet, with his carpet-bag 
on his arm, inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, 
and was resolved to be accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good 
old man, holding a volume in his hand, which 
alternately he read, and then, with a finger be- 
tween the leaves, looked lovingly at the Great 
Stone Face. 

“Good evening,” said the poet. ‘‘Can you 
give a traveler a night’s lodging?” 
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“Willingly,”” answered Ernest; and then he 
added, smiling, “‘ Methinks I never saw the Great 
Stone Face look so hospitably at a stranger.” 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, 
and he and Ernest talked together. Often had 
the poet held intercourse with the wittiest and 
the wisest, but never before with a man like 
Ernest, whose thoughts and feelings gushed up 
with such a natural freedom, and who made 
great truths so familiar by his simple utterance 
of them. Angels, as had been so often said, 
seemed to have wrought with him at his labor in 
the fields; angels seemed to have sat with him by 
the fireside; and, dwelling with angels as friend 
with friends, he had imbibed the sublimity of their 
ideas, and imbued it with the sweet and lowly 
charm of household words. So thought the poet. 
‘And Ernest, on the other hand, was moved and 
agitated by the living images which the poet flung 
out of his mind, and which peopled all the air 
about the cottage door with shapes of beauty, 
both gay and pensive. The sympathies of these 
two men instructed them with a profounder sense 
than either could have attained alone. Their 
minds accorded into one strain, and made delight- 
ful music which neither of them could have claimed 
as all his own, nor distinguished his own share from 
the other’s. They led one another, as it were, into 
a high pavilion of their thoughts, so remote, and 
hitherto so dim, that they had never entered it 
before, and so beautiful that they desired to be 
there always. 
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As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that 
the Great Stone Face was bending forward to 
listen, too. He gazed earnestly into the poet’s 
‘glowing eyes. 

“Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?” he 
said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that 
Ernest had been reading. 

“You have read these poems,” said he. ‘You 
know me, then—for I wrote them.” 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, 
Ernest examined the poet’s features; then turned 
toward the Great Stone Face; then back, with an 
uncertain aspect, to his guest. But his counte- 
nance fell; he shook his head, and sighed. 

““Wherefore are you sad?”’ inquired the poet. 

“Because,” replied Ernest, “all through life I 
have awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy; and, 
when I read these poems, I hoped that it might 
be fulfilled in you.” 

“You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smil- 
ing, ‘‘to find in me the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face. And you are disappointed, as formerly with 
Mr. Gathergold, and Old Blood-and-Thunder, 
and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, Ernest, it is my doom. 
You must add my name to the illustrious three, 
and record another failure of your hopes. For— 
in shame and sadness do I speak it, Ernest— 
I am not worthy to be typified by yonder benign 
and majestic image.” 

“And why?” asked Ernest. He pointed to the 
volume. ‘‘Are not those thoughts divine?” 
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“They have a strain of the Divinity,” replied 
the poet. “You can hear in them the far-off echo 
of a heavenly song. But my life, dear Ernest, 
has not corresponded with my thought. I have 
had grand dreams, but they have been only 
dreams, because I have lived—and that, too, by 
my own choice—among poor and mean realities. 
Sometimes even—shall I dare to say it?—I lack 
faith in the grandeur, the beauty, and the good- 
ness, which my own works are said to have made 
more evident in nature and in human life. Why, 
then, pure seeker of the good and true, shouldst 
thou hope to find me, in yonder image of the 
divine?” 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim 
with tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his 
frequent custom, Ernest was to discourse to 
an assemblage of the neighboring inhabitants in 
the open air. He and the poet, arm in arm, still 
talking together as they went along, proceeded 
to the spot. It was a small nook among the hills, 
with a gray precipice behind, the stern front of 
which was relieved by the pleasant foliage of 
many creeping plants, that made a tapestry for 
the naked rock, by hanging their festoons from all 
its rugged angles. At a small elevation above 
the ground, set in a rich framework of verdure, 
there appeared a niche, spacious enough to admit 
a human figure, with freedom for such gestures 
as spontaneously accompany earnest thought and 
genuine emotion. Into this natural pulpit Ernest 
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ascended, and threw a look of familiar kindness 
around upon his audience. They stood, or sat, or 
_ reclined upon the grass, as seemed good to each, 
with the departing sunshine falling obliquely over 
them, and mingling its subdued cheerfulness 
with the solemnity of a grove of ancient trees, 
beneath and amid the boughs of which the golden 
rays were constrained to pass. In another direc- 
tion was seen the Great Stone Face, with the same 
cheer, combined with the same solemnity, in its 
benignant aspect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people 
of what was in his heart and mind. His words 
had power, because they accorded with his 
thoughts; and his thoughts had reality and depth, 
because they harmonized with the life which he 
had always lived. It was not mere breath that 
this preacher uttered; they were the words of life, 
because a life of good deeds and holy love was 
melted into them. Pearls, pure and rich, had 
been dissolved into this precious draught. The 
poet, as he listened, felt that the being and charac- 
ter of Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than 
he had ever written. His eyes glistened with 
tears, he gazed reverentially at the venerable man, 
and said within himself that never was there an 
aspect so worthy of a prophet and a sage as that 
mild, sweet, thoughtful countenance, with the 
glory of white hair diffused about it. At a dis- 
tance, but distinctly to be seen, high up in the 
golden light of the setting sun, appeared the. 
Great Stone Face, with hoary mists around it, 
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like the white hairs around the brow of Ernest. 
Its look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace 
the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought 
which he was about to utter, the face of Ernest 
assumed a grandeur of expression, so imbued with 
benevolence, that the poet, by an irresistible im- 
pulse, threw his arms aloft, and shouted— 

‘‘Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the like- 
ness of the Great Stone Face!” 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what 
the deep-sighted poet said was true. The proph- 
ecy was fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished 
what he had to say, took the poet’s arm, and 
walked slowly homeward, still hoping that some 
wiser and better man than himself would by and 
by appear, bearing a resemblance to the GREAT 
STONE FACE. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


SEPTEMBER 26 
HIGHLAND MARY 


EK BANKS and braes and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie! 
There simmer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry; 
For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom! 
The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi’ monie a vow and lock’d embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 
And, pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder; 
215 
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But oh! fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


O pale, pale now, those rosy lips 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly; 
And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 
ROBERT BURNS. 


THOU LINGERING STAR 


HOU ling’ring star with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary, dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 


That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallow’d grove, 
Where, by the winding Ayr, we met 

To live one day of parting love? 
Eternity cannot efface 

Those records dear of transports past, 
Thy image at our last embrace— 

Ah! little thought we ’twas our last! 
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Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods thickening green; 
‘The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 
’Twin’d amorous round the raptur’d scene; 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of wingéd day. 


Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser-care. 
Time but th’ impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
O Mary, dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 
ROBERT BURNS. 


“MOTHER, I CANNOT MIND MY WHEEL 


OTHER, I cannot mind my wheel; 
My fingers ache, my lips are dry: 
Oh! if you felt the pain I feel! 
But oh, who ever felt as I! 
No longer could I doubt him true— 
All other men may use deceit; 
He always said my eyes were blue, 
And often swore my lips were sweet. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.. 
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ROSE AYLMER 


H WHAT avails the sceptred race, 
Ah what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


THE MAID’S LAMENT 


LOVED him not; and yet, now he is gone, 
I feel I am alone. 
I checked him while he spoke; yet could he speak, 
Alas! I would not check. 
For reasons not to love him once I sought, 
And wearied all my thought 
To vex myself and him: I now would give 
My love, could he but live 
Who lately lived for me, and when he found 
’T was vain, in holy ground 
He hid his face amid the shades of death. 
I waste for him my breath 
Who wasted his for me; but mine returns, 
And this lorn bosom burns 
With stifling heat, heaving it up in sleep, 
And waking me to weep 
Tears that had melted his soft heart: for years 
Wept he as bitter tears. 


SAVAGE LANDOR 
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“Merciful God!”’ such was his latest prayer, 
““These may she never share!” 

Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold 
Than daisies in the mould, 

Where children spell, athwart the churchyard gate, 
His name and life’s brief date. 

Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er ye be, 


And O! pray too for me! 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


‘OUR SHARE OF NIGHT TO BEAR” 


UR share of night to bear, 
Our share of morning, 
Our blank in bliss to fill, 
Our blank in scorning. 


Here a star, and there a star, 
Some lose their way. 
Here a mist, and there a mist, 


Afterwards—day! 
EMILY DICKINSON. 


“HEART, WE WILL FORGET HIM” 


EART, we will forget him! 
You and I to-night! 
You may forget the warmth he gave, 
I will forget the light. 


When you have done, pray tell me, 
That I my thoughts may dim; 
Haste! lest while you’re lagging, 
I may remember him! 
EMILY DICKINSON. 
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NON SUM QUALIS ERAM BON4 SUB REGNO 
CYNARAL 


| Fae night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips 
and mine 

There fell thy shadow, Cynara! Thy breath was 
shed 

Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine; 

And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head. 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


All night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart 
beat, 

Night-long within mine arms in love and sleep she 
lay; 

Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were 
sweet; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn was gray: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I have forgot much, Cynara! Gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 
Dancing, to put thy pale lost lilies out of mind; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, all the time, because the dance was long: 


I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 

I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps ex- 
pire, 
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Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine, 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my 
fashion. 
ERNEST DOWSON. 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 


OME, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shoreward blow, 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away! 
This way, this way! 


Call her once before you go— 

Call once yet! 

In a voice that she will know: 
“Margaret! Margaret!” 
Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain— 
Surely she will come again! 

Call her once and come away; 
This way, this way! 

“Mother dear, we cannot stay! 
The wild white horses foam and fret,” 
Margaret! Margaret! 
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Come, dear children, come away down; 

Call no more! 

One last look at the white-wall’d town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore; 
Then come down! 

She will not come though you call all day; 
Come away, come away! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
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And the youngest sate on her knee. . 

She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well, 

When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear green 
sea; 

She said: ‘‘I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

’T will be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 

And J lose my poor soul, Merman! here with thee.” 

I said: ‘‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves; 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea- 
caves!” 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in the 
bay. 

Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 

“The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan; 

Long prayers,”’ I said, ‘in the world they say; 

Come!” I said; and we rose through the surf in the 
bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall’d 
town; 

Through the narrow paved streets, where all was 
still, 

To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climb’d on the graves, on the stones worn with 
rains, 
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And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 
““Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here! 
Dear heart,” I said, “we are long alone; 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 
But, ah, she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book! 
Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more! 
Come away, come down, call no more! 
Down, down, down! 
Down to the depths of the sea! 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: “‘O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its 
toy! 
For the priest and the bell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun!”’ 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the spindle drops from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
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A long, long sigh; 
_ For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away children; 

Come, children, come down! 

The hoarse wind blows coldly; 

Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 

When gusts shake the door; 

She will hear the winds howling, 

Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 

The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing: “Here came a mortal, 
- But faithless was she! 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.” 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring tides are low; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr’d with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch’d sands a gloom; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
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The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town; 
At the church on the hill-side— 
And then come back down. 
Singing: “There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she! 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SEPTEMBER 27 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 


Delight in His Father’s Praise 


Dusseldorf, April 3, 1835. 
DEAR FATHER: 

s You must be well aware that your 
presence at the Cologne festival would not only 
be no constraint to me, but, on the contrary, 
would cause me first to feel true joy and delight 
in my success. Allow me to take this opportunity 
to say to you that the approbation and enjoy- 
ment of the public, to which I am certainly very 
sensible, only causes me real satisfaction when I 
can write to tell you of it, because | know it re- 
joices you, and one word of praise from you is 
more truly precious to me, and makes me happier, 
than all the publics in the world applauding me 
in concert; and thus to see you among the audience 
would be the dearest of all rewards to me for my 
labors. | 


Wishes to Be a Composer and Nothing Else 
[To His Brother, Paul] 
Leipzig, October 29, 1837. 
DEAR BROTHER: 
First of all, my most cordial congratulations on 
the day [his birthday] when this letter will reach 
Zak 
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you; may you pass it happily, and may it prove 
a good harbinger of the coming year. You men- 
tion in your letter of yesterday that your quiet, 
settled, and untroubled position sometimes makes 
you almost anxious and uneasy; but I cannot 
think you right in this feeling; as little as if you 
were to complain of the very opposite extreme. 
Why should it not be sufficient for a man to know 
how to secure and to enjoy his happiness? I 
cannot believe that it is at all indispensable first 
to earn it by trials or misfortunes; in my opinion, 
heartfelt grateful acknowledgment is the best 
Polycrates’s ring; and truly in these days it is a 
difficult problem to acknowledge and to enjoy 
good fortune, and other blessings, in such a man- 
ner as to share them with others, thus rendering 
them cheerful and glad also, and showing, too, that 
the difference is equally great between this and 
idle arrogance. It is singular that in my position 
I might complain of the very reverse of what 
troubles you; the more I find what are termed 
encouragement and recognition in my vocation, 
the more restless and unsettled does it become 
in my hands, and I cannot deny that I often long 
for that rest of which you complain. So few 
traces remain of performances and musical festi- 
vals, and all that is personal; the people indeed 
shout and applaud, but that quickly passes away, 
without leaving a vestige behind, and yet it ab- 
sorbs as much of one’s life and strength as better 
things, or perhaps even more; and the evil of this 
is, that it is impracticable to come half out, when 
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you are once in; you must either go on the whole 
way, or not at all. I dare not even attempt to 
withdraw, or the cause which I have undertaken 
will suffer, and yet I would gladly see that it was 
not merely my cause, but considered a good and 
universal one. But this is the very point where 
people are wanting to pursue the same path—not 
an approving public (for that is a matter of in- 
difference), but fellow-workers (and they are in- 
dispensable). So in this sense I long for a less 
busy life, in order to be able to devote myself fully 
to my peculiar province, composition of music, and 
leave the execution of it to others. It seems, how- 
ever, that is not to be; and I should be ungrateful 
were I dissatisfied with my life as it is. 


His Aims as Composer 
{To Concertmeister Ferdinand David, Leipzig] 


Berlin, July 30, 1838. 
DEAR DAVID: 

I intend in a few days to begin to write 
out my symphony, and to complete it in a short 
time, probably while I am still here. I should 
also like to write a violin concerto for you next 
winter. One in E minor runs in my head, the 
beginning of which gives me no peace. My sym- 
phony shall certainly be as good as I can make it, 
but whether it will be popular and played on the 
barrel-organs, I cannot tell. I feel that in every 
fresh piece I succeed better in learning to write 
exactly what is in my heart, and, after all, that is 
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the only right rule I know. If I am not adapted 
for popularity, I will not try to acquire it, nor seek 
after it; and if you think this wrong, then I ought 
rather to say I cannot seek after it, for really I 
cannot, but would not if I could. What proceeds 
from within, makes me glad in its outward work- 
ings also, and therefore it would be very gratifying 
to me were I able to fulfil the wish you and my 
friends express; but I can do nothing toward it or 
about it. So much in my path has fallen to my 
share without my having even once thought of 
it, and without any effort on my part, that perhaps 
it may be the case with this also; if not, I shall not 
grumble on the subject, but console myself by 
knowing that I did what I could, according to my 
best powers and my best judgment. I have your 
sympathy, and your delight in my works, and also 
that of some valued friends. More could scarcely 
be desired. A thousand thanks, then, for your 
kind expressions and for all your friendship to- 
ward me. 


A Musical Education 


(Professor Naumann, of Bonn, wished Mendels- 
sohn to receive young Naumann asa pupil. The 
response discloses Mendelssohn’s sterling integrity, 
and me forth his views of a sound musical educa- 
tion. 


Leipzig, September 19, 1839. 
‘ Pray accept my thanks for the great proof of 
confidence you show me, by the purport of your 
esteemed letter of the 12th. Believe me, I thor- 
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oughly appreciate it, and can indeed feel how im- 
portant to you must be the development and 
future destiny of a child so beloved and so tal- 
ented. My sole wish is, like your own, that those 
steps should be taken, best calculated to reward 
his assiduity and to cultivate his talents. As an 
artist, I] consider this to be my duty, but in this 
case it would cause me peculiar pleasure, from its 
recalling an early and happy period of my life. 
But I should unworthily respond to your con- 
fidence, did I not communicate frankly to you the 
many and great scruples which prevent my im- 
mediately accepting your proposal. In the first 
place, I am convinced, from repeated experience, 
that I am totally deficient in the talent requisite 
for a practical teacher, and for giving regular pro- 
gressive instruction; whether it be that I take too 
little pleasure in tuition, or have not sufficient 
patience for it, I cannot tell, but, in short, I do 
not succeed in it. Occasionally, indeed, young 
people have stayed with me, but any improvement 
they have derived was solely from our studying 
music together, from unreserved intercourse, or 
casual conversation on various subjects, and also 
from discussions; and none of these things are 
compatible with actual teaching. Now the ques- 
tion is, whether in such early youth a consecutive, 
unremitting, strict course of discipline be not of 
more value than all the rest? It also appears to 
me that the estrangement of your son from the 
paternal roof just at his age forms a second, and 
not less important, objection. Where the rudi- 
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ments of education are not wholly wanting (and 
the talents of your wife alone are a security against 
this), then I consider that the vicinity of his par- 
ents, and the prosecution of the usual elements 
of study, the acquirement of languages, and the 
various branches of scholarship and science, are 
of more value to the boy than a one-sided, even 
though more perfect, cultivation of his genius. In 
any event such genius is sure to force its way to 
the light, and to shape its course accordingly, and 
in riper years will submit to no other permanent 
vocation, so that the early acquired treasures of 
interest, and the hours enjoyed in early youth 
under the roof of a parent, become doubly dear. 

I speak in this strain from my own experience, 
for I can well remember that in my fifteenth year 
there was a question as to my studying with 
Cherubini in Paris, and I know how grateful I was 
to my father at the time, and often since, that he 
at last gave up the idea, and kept me with himself. 
It would of course be very different if there were 
no means in Bonn of obtaining good and solid in- 
struction in thorough-bass and the piano; but this 
I cannot believe, and whether that instruction be 
rather better or more intellectual (provided it be 
not positively objectionable) is of less moment 
when compared with the advantages of a longer 
stay in his own home. Further, my life hitherto 
has been so unsettled, that no summer has passed 
without my taking considerable journeys, and 
next year I shall probably be absent from here for 
five or six months, this change of associations 
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would only be prejudicial to youthful talent. The 
young man, therefore, must either remain here 
alone all summer or travel with me; and neither of: 
these is advisable for him. 

I state all these disadvantages, because I am 
myself so well aware of them, and fully estimate 
the importance of the subject. If you do not 
participate in my views on mature consideration, 
and are still of opinion that I alone can assist your 
boy in the attainment of his wish, then I repeat 
that in any case (irrespective of this) I should es- 
teem it my duty to be useful and serviceable, so 
far as my ability goes, to a youthful genius, and 
to contribute to his development by the exercise 
of my own powers; but, even in this event, a per- 
sonal interview is indispensable, if only for a few 
hours, in order to arrange everything clearly, and 
until then I cannot give an unqualified consent. 

Were you to bring the lad to me at Easter, I 
fear I should have already set off on my summer 
excursion. Indeed, the only period when I am 
certain to be in Leipzig is from autumn till Easter. 
I quite agree with Madame Naumann, that it is 
most essential to cultivate pianoforte-playing at 
present as much as possible, and not to fail in 
studying Cramer’s exercises assiduously and stead- 
ily; but along with this daily training on the piano, 
two hours a week devoted to thorough-bass might 
be useful, as such a variety would be a pleasant 
change, rather than an interruption. The latter 
study indeed ought to be pursued in an easy and 
almost playful manner, and chiefly the practical 
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part, that of deciphering and playing figured bass; 
these are the main points, and can be entirely mas- 
tered in a short time; but the sooner it is begun, the 
sooner is it got quit of, and this is always a relief 
with such dry things. And now once more accept 
my thanks for the trust you have reposed in me, 
which I thought I could only adequately respond 
to by entire sincerity. 


On Labretto Writing 


[Herr I. Furst, of Berlin, wrote to Mendelssohn 
regarding the libretto of an opera. The response 
was:| 

Leipzig, January 4, 1840. 
DEAR FURST: 

: What deters me, and has always hither- 
to deterred me, from the composition of a libretto, 
is neither the verse, nor the individual words, nor 
the mode of handling (or whatever you call it), 
but the course of the action, the dramatic essence, 
the march of events,—in short the scenarium 
{skeleton of plot]. If I do not consider this to be 
good and solid in itself, then my firm conviction is 
that the music will not be so either, nor the whole 
satisfy the pretensions that I must make in execut- 
ing such a work, though they may indeed entirely 
differ from those which are usually made, and from 
those of the public. But I have long since given 
up all idea of conforming to their tastes, simply for 
this reason, that it is impossible; so I must follow 
the dictates of my own conscience, now as ever. 

Planché’s text can never, even with the best 
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will on both sides, become such a work as I want; 
I am almost disposed to give up my purpose as 
utterly hopeless. I would rather never compose 
an opera at all, than one which from the very com- 
mencement I considered only indifferent; more- 
over, I could not possibly compose for such a one, 
were you to give me the whole kingdom of Prussia 
to do so. All this, and the many annoyances, 
certain to occur at the completion of a text, if I 
should not feel disposed to undertake it, render it 
my duty to proceed step by step, and rather to 
move too slowly than too hastily; on this account 
I have resolved, unless we first agree about the 
scenarium, never to beguile any poet into under- 
taking so laborious a work, which may after all 
prove vain. This scenariwn may be prolix or 
brief, detailed or merely sketched—on these points 
I do not presume to dictate, and quite as little, 
whether the opera should be in three, four, or 
five acts; if it be really good, just as it is written, 
then eight acts would not be too many for me, 
nor one too few; and I say the same as to a ballet 
or no ballet. The only criterion is, whether it 
harmonizes or not with the musical and other exist- 
ing feelings of my nature; and I believe that I am 
able to discern this quite as well from the scenar- 
aum as from the finished text, and that is, more- 
over, a point which no one can decide save myself 
personally. 

I have thus placed the whole truth before you, 
and heaven grant that all these things may not 
deter you from writing an opera, that you may also 
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intrust it to me for composition, and that I may 
at length through you see a long-cherished wish 
fulfilled. I need not tell you how eagerly I shall 
await your decision. 


A Sympathetic Criticism 


[A young composer sent an overture to Mendels- 
sohn, who in his criticism of it refers to his own 
compositions. In difficult verdicts of this kind, 
Mendelssohn showed unfailing good will and tact.] 


[To Herr X————] 


Leipzig, January 22, 1841. 

I beg to offer you my thanks for the confidence 
you have shown me by your polite letter, and the 
accompanying music. I have looked over your 
overture with much pleasure, and discovered many 
unmistakable traces of talent in it, so that I should 
rejoice to have an opportunity of seeing some more 
new works of yours, and thus to make your musical 
acquaintance in a more intimate and confidential 
manner. The greater part of the instrumenta- 
tion, and especially the melodious passage which 
is in fact the principal subject, pleased me much. 
If I were to find any fault, it would be one with 
which I have often reproached myself in my own 
works; in the very overtures you allude to, some- 
times in a greater and sometimes in a lesser degree. 
It is often very difficult, in such fantastical airy 
subjects, to hit the right medium. 

If you grasp it too firmly, it is apt to become 
formal and prosaic; and if too delicately, it dis- 
solves into air and melody, and does not become a 
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defined form. This last rock you seem to have 
split upon; in many passages, especially at the 
very beginning, but also here and there in other 
parts, and toward the close again, I feel the want 
of a musical well-defined form, the outlines of 
which I can recognize, however misty, and grasp 
and enjoy. I should like, besides the meno allegro, 
to see some other more definite idea, and to have 
it worked out; only then, the other rock is too apt 
to show itself, and modulations be seen, where 
there should be nothing but moonlight. In order, 
however, to give free course to these poetical 
thoughts, the spirit of entire supremacy must hover 
over the whole (that fact should not become too 
dry, nor fancy too misty); and it is only where this 
complete mastery over thought and arrangement 
exists, that the reins may be given to imagination, 
This is the very point which we are all obliged, 
more or less, to study; I hope you will not be of- 
fended, therefore, that I do not find this problem 
entirely solved in your work either; in your future 
productions, with which I hope to become ac- 
quainted, the connection will, no doubt, be closer, 
and my critical remarks rendered unnecessary. 


Toil Is the Price of Excellence 
[Carl Eckert had sent some of his music to Men- 
delssohn, who said in acknowledgment:] 


Berlin, January 26, 1842. 
Both yesterday and to-day I have 
looked through, and played through, your charm- 
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ing “‘Lieder’”’ with the greatest delight; they all 
please me, and are thoroughly genial, earnest music. 
More, more, a thousand times more, in this and 
every other style! The overture in F sharp major, 
too, caused me great pleasure, and suits me almost 
throughout; a few passages only seem to me rather 
too amplified: we must not write, however, but 
speak on this subject when we meet again although 
the only really important thing I have to say with 
regard to your music, I have already said in this 
letter,—more, more! You have reached a stand- 
ard that may in every relation well be called a 
mastership, which all musicians or friends of music 
must highly esteem, and beyond which nothing 
actually extrinsic (whether it be called erudition 
or recognition, facility and knowledge, or honor 
and fame) is any longer worth striving for; but 
this is, in my opinion, just the time when true 
work really first begins. The question is then 
solely what is felt and experienced within a man’s 
own breast, and uttered from the depths of his 
heart, be it grave or gay, bitter or sweet—charac- 
ter and life are displayed here; and in order to 
prevent existence being dissipated and wasted 
when brilliant and happy, or depressed and de- 
stroyed when the reverse, there is but one safe- 
guard,—to work, and to go on working. So, for 
your sake, I have only one wish, that you may 
bring to light what exists within you, in your 
nature and feelings, which none save yourself can 
know or possess. In your works, go deeper into 
your inmost being, and let them bear a distinct 
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stamp; let criticism and intellect rule as much as 
you please in all outward questions and forms, 
. but in all inner and original thought, the heart 
alone, and genuine feeling. So work daily, hourly, 
and unremittingly—there you never can attain 
entire mastery or perfection; no man ever yet did, 
and therefore it is the highest vocation of life. 


What Does Music Mean ? 


{Herr Mare André Souchay asked Mendelssohn 
the meanings of some of his “Songs Without 
Words.” The composer responded:] 


Berlin, October 15, 1842. 

- . . There is so much talk about music and 
yet so little really said. For my part I believe 
that words do not suffice for such a purpose, and 
if I found that they did suffice, then I certainly 
would have nothing more to do with music. 
People often complain that music is ambiguous, 
that their ideas on the subject always seem so 
vague, whereas every one understands words; 
with me it is exactly the reverse—not merely with 
regard to entire sentences, but also to individual 
words; these, too, seem to me so ambiguous, so 
vague, so unintelligible when compared with gen- 
uine music, which fills the soul with a thousand 
things better than words. What the music I love 
expresses to me, is not thought too indefinite to be 
put into words, but, on the contrary, too definite. 
I therefore consider every effort to express such 
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thoughts commendable; but still there is something 
unsatisfactory too in them all, and so it is with 
yours also. This, however, is not your fault, 
but that of the poetry, which does not enable you 
to do better. If you ask me what my idea is, I 
say—just the song as it stands; and if I have in 
my mind a definite term or terms with regard to 
one or more of these songs, I will disclose them to 
no one, because the words of one person assume a 
totally different meaning in the mind of another 
person, because the music of the song alone can 
awaken the same ideas and the same feelings in 
one mind as in another—a feeling which is not, 
however, expressed by the same words. Resigna- 
tion, melancholy, the praise of God, a hunting- 
song—one person does not form the same concep- 
tion from these that another does. Resignation 
is to the one what melancholy is to the other; the 
third can form no lively idea of either. To any 
man who is by nature a very keen sportsman, a 
hunting-song and the praise of God would come 
pretty much to the same thing, and to such a one 
the sound of the hunting-horn would really and 
truly be the praise of God, while we hear nothing 
in it but a mere hunting-song; and if we were to 
discuss it ever so often with him, we should get no 
further. Words have many meanings, and yet 
music wecould both understand correctly. Will 
you allow this to serve as an answer to your ques- 
tion?’ At all events, it is the only one I can give 
—although these too are nothing, after all but 
ambiguous words. 
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Meaning Rather Than Form to Be Studied 
[To His Nephew, Sebastian Hensel] 


Leipzig, February 22, 1847. 
DEAR SEBASTIAN: 

I thank you very much for the drawing, which, 
as your own composition, pleases me extremely, 
especially the technical part, in which you have 
made great progress. If, however, you intend to 
adopt painting as a profession, you cannot too 
soon accustom yourself to study the meaning of 
a work of art with more earnestness and zeal than 
its mere form—that is, in other words (as a painter 
is so fortunate as to be able to select visible nature 
herself for his substance), to contemplate and to 
study nature most lovingly, most closely, most 
innately and inwardly, all your life long. Study 
very thoroughly how the outer form and the in- 
ward formation of a tree, or a mountain, or a house 
always must look, and how it can be made to look, 
if it is to be beautiful, and then produce it with 
sepia or oils, or on a smoked plate; it will always 
be of use, if only as a testimony of your love of 
substance. 


SEPTEMBER 28 
(Georges Clemenceau, born September 28, 1841) 


SIMON, SON OF SIMON 


IMON, son of Simon, was nearing the end of 

his career without having tasted the fruits 
of his untiring effort to acquire the riches which 
may be said to represent happiness. Whether 
we be the sons of Shem or of Japheth, each of us 
strives for the representative symbol of the satis- 
faction of his particular cravings. Not that 
Simon, son of Simon, of the tribe of Judah, had 
ever given much thought to the joys that were to 
come from his possession of treasure. No, the 
question of the possible use to be made of a pile 
of money had never occupied his active but simple 
mind. The satisfaction of money-lust having 
been his single aim, he had never looked forward 
to any enjoyment other than that of successful 
money getting. Fine raiment appealed to him 
not at all. The safest thing, after snaring wealth 
on the wing, is to conceal it under poverty, lest 
we lead into temptation the wicked, ever ready 
to appropriate the goods of their neighbors. 
Jewels, rare gems, precious vessels, delicate 
porcelain, rugs, tapestries, luxurious dwellings, 
horses, none of these awakened his desire. He 
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cared nothing for them, and had no understanding 
of the vainglorious joys to be derived from their 


_ possession. Neither did he yearn for fair persons 


—sometimes containing a soul—obtainable at a 
price for ineffable delight. Simon, son of Simon, 
had a very vague notion of the esthetic superiority 
of one daughter of Eve above another, and would 
not have given a farthing for the difference be- 
tween any two of them. 

His ingenuous desire was concerned solely with 
coined metal. Gold, silver bronze, cut into disks 
and stamped with an effigy, seemed to him, as in 
fact they are, the greatest marvel of the world. 
The thought of collecting them, carefully counted 
in bags—making high brown, white, or yellow piles 
of them in coffers with intricate locks—filled him 
with superhuman joy. And so great is the miracle 
of metal, even when absent and represented only 
by a sheet of paper supplied with the necessary 
formule and bearing imposing signatures along 
with the stamp of Cesar, that the delight of it in 
that form was no less. Some, with a cultivated 
taste in such matters, tell us indeed that the 
delight is enhanced by the thought of safeguarding 
from the world’s cupidity so great a treasure in a 
bulk so small. 

All of this, however, Simon, son of Simon, had 
tasted only in dream visions, finding it infinitely 
delectable even so. How would he have felt, had 
reality kept pace with the flight of a delirious 
imagination? But such happiness seemed not to 
be the portion of the miserable Jew, who had so 
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far vainly exerted himself to win gold. Gold for 
the sake of gold, not for the vain pleasures, the 
empty shell, for which fools give it in exchange. 
Gold was beautiful, gold was mighty, gold was 
sovereign of the world. If Simon, son of Simon, 
had attempted to picture Jehovah, he would have 
conceived of him as gold stretching out to infinity, 
filling all space! Meanwhile, he trailed shocking 
old slippers through the mud of his Galician 
village, and arrayed himself in a greasy, ragged 
garment on which the far-spaced clean places 
stood out like spots. He was a poor man, you 
would have thought him an afflicted one, but the 
golden rays of an indefatigable hope lighted his 
life. 

He walked by the guidance of a star, the golden 
star of a dream which would end only with the 
dreamer. He was always busy. Always on the 
eve of some lucky stroke. Never on the day after 
it. The things he had attempted, the combi- 
nations he had constructed, the traps he had set 
for human folly, would worthily fill a volume. 
It seemed as if his genius lacked nothing necessary 
for success. Yet he always failed, and had ac- 
quired a reputation for bad luck. He had traveled 
much, taken part in large enterprises, to which he 
contributed ideas that proved profitable to some- 
one else. He could buy and sell on the largest 
or the smallest scale. He dealt in every ware that 
is sold in the open market as well as every one 
that is bargained for in secret, from honors—and 
honor—to living flesh, from glory to love. And 
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now, here he was, stripped of illusions—I mean 
illusions on the subject of his fellowman—dream- 
ing for the thousandth time of holding a winning 
hand in the game. 

The sole confidant of his dreams was his son 
Ochosias, a youth of great promise, initiated by 
him into all the mysteries of commerce. Ochosias 
profited by his lessons and was not lacking in 
gifts, but never rose to his father’s sublime heights. 
He had a preference for the money trade. 

““Money,”’ said he, ‘‘is the finest merchandise of 
all. Purchase, sale, loan, are all profitable for one 
knowing how to handle it. If you will give your 
consent, Father, I will establish myself as a banker 
—by the week.” 

“You are crazy,” answered Simon, son of Simon. 
“The money trade certainly has advantages per- 
ceptible even to the dullest wit. But in order to 
deal with capital, capital you must have, or else 
find some innocent Gentile to lend it you at an 
easy rate. Before doing this, however, he will 
ask for securities. Where are your securities?”’ 

And as the other shrugged his shoulders— 

“Listen,” continued the man of experience, “‘the 
time has come to submit to you a plan that has 
been haunting me and from which I expect a rare 
profit.’ 

“Speak, speak, Father,” cried Ochosias, eagerly, 
with such a racial quiver at the words “rare profit”’ 
as a war-horse’s at a bugle call. 

“Listen,’”’ said Simon with deliberation, ‘‘I have 
long revolved in my mind the history of my life. 
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I can say without vanity that nowhere is Simon, 
son of Simon, surpassed in business ability. 
Should you, Ochosias, live to be the age of the 
patriarchs, you might meet with one more for- 
tunate than your father, but one more expert in 
trade—never. And yet I have not been successful 

at least, not up to the present time. For 
the future is in the hands of Jehovah alone by 
whom all things are decided.” 

The two men bowed devoutly in token of sub- 
mission to the Lord. 

“What, then, has been wanting?” continued 
Simon, son of Simon, following up his thought. 
“Nothing within myself, I say it without any 
uncertainty as to my pride being justifiable. 
Nothing within myself, everything outside of 
myself. It is no secret. Everyone proclaims 
it aloud. Ask anybody you please. Everyone 
will tell you: ‘Simon, son of Simon, is no ordinary 
Jew.’ Some will even add: ‘He is the greatest 
Jew of his time.’ I do not go as far as that. We 
must always leave room for another. But you 
will find opinion unanimous in respect to one 
curious statement: ‘Simon, son of Simon, has no 
luck. All that he had lacked is luck.’ There 
you have the simple truth. There is nothing 
further to say.” 

““Well——?”’ inquired Ochosias, breathlessly, 
scenting something new in the air. 

“Well, one must have luck, that is the secret, 
and, I tell you plainly, I mean to have it.” 

6é How?”’ 
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“Tt is within reach of all, my child. You cannot 
fail to see it. A state institution, through the care 
-of the Emperor Francis Joseph, Christian of 
Christ, distributes good luck impartially to every 
subject of the Empire, whether Christian, Jew, 
or Mahomedan.” 

“The lottery?’”’ asked Ochosias, and pouted his 
lips disdainfully. 

“The lottery, you have said it, the lottery which 
graciously offers us every day a chance of which we 
neglect to avail ourselves.” 

“Unless, of course,’”’ mused the youth, with a 
brightening countenance, “‘you know of some way 
to draw the winning number——”’ 

“Good. I was sure that blood would presently 
speak. You are not far from guessing right.” 

“But, come now. Seriously. You know of 
some such means?” 

“Perhaps. Tell me, who is the master of luck?” 

“Jehovah. You yourself just said so.” 

“Yes, Jehovah, or some god of the outsiders, if 
any there be mightier than Jehovah, which I 
cannot believe.” 

“Other gods may be mighty, like Baal, or like 
Mammon, who ought by no means to be despised. 
But Jehovah is the greatest of all. He said: ‘I am 
the Eternal.’ And He is.” 

“Doubtless. There are, however, more mys- 
teries in this world than we can grasp, and Jehovah 
permits strange usurpations by other Celestial 
Powers.” 

“It is for the purpose of trying us.”’ 
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“T believe it to beso. But I have no more time 
to waste in mistakes. And so I have said to my- 
self: ‘Adonai, the Master, holds luck in his hands. 
According to my belief, that master is Jehovah. 
He just might, however, be Christ, or Allah, or 
another. I shall, if necessary, exhaust the diction- 
ary of the Gods of mankind, which is, I am told, 
a bulky volume. Whoever is the mightiest God, 
him must we tempt, seduce, or, to speak plainly, 
buy.’ That is what I have resolved todo. Ishall 
naturally begin the experiment with Jehovah, the 
God of Abraham and of Solomon, whom I worship 
above all others. To-morrow is the Sabbath. 
To-day I will go and purchase a ticket for the 
imperial lottery, the grand prize of which is five 
hundred thousand florins, and to-morrow, bowed 
beneath the veil, in the temple of the Lord, I shall 
promise to give him, if I win——”’ 

“Ten thousand florins!”” Ochosias bravely pro- 
posed. 

“Ten thousand grains of sand!” cried Simon, 
son of Simon. “Would you be stingy toward 
your Creator? Ten thousand florins! Do you 
think that in the world we live in one can subsidize 
a Divinity, a first-class one, for that price? Triple 
donkey! Know that I shall offer Jehovah one 
hundred thousand florins! What do you think of 
it? That is how one behaves when he is moved 
by religious sentiments.” 

The amazed Ochosias was silent. After a 
pause, however, he murmured: 

“You are right, Father, in these days one cannot 
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get a God, a real one, under that figure. Buta 
hundred thousand florins! You must own that it 
is frightful to hand over such a pile of money even 
to Jehovah.”’ 

“Ochosias, in business one must know how to be 
lavish. With your ten thousand florins I should 
never win the grand prize. Whilst with my hun- 
dred thousand——-_ We shall see.” 

And Simon, son of Simon, did as he had said. 
He bought his lottery ticket, he took a solemn oath 
before the Thorah to devote, should he win, a 
hundred thousand florins to Jehovah, and then he 
waited quietly for three months, to learn that his 
was not the winning number. 

Ochosias and Simon, son of Simon, thereupon 
deliberated. To'which God should they next turn 
their attention? For some reason Jehovah had 
lost power. Was it possible that the centuries 
had strengthened some other God against him? 
Strange things happen. Still, Ochosias ventured 
the suggestion that Jehovah with the best will in 
the world might have been bound by some pre- 
vious engagement. 

“Any other Jew to have promised a hundred 
thosand florins to the Eternal?” uttered Simon, 
son of Simon, sententiously. “‘No! I am the 
only one capable of a stroke of business such as 
that!” 

But upon the insistence of Ochosias, whose 
faith in Jehovah remained unshaken, he was will- 
ing to try again. This time he waited six months 

with the same result. 
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It then became necessary to make a decision, 
and the two men agreed that after Jehovah the 
honor of the next trial was due to his son Jesus, 
a Jew, offspring of the Jew Joseph and the Jewess 
Mary. So Simon, son of Simon, bought enother 
lottery ticket and hastened to the church of 
Christ where, having been properly sprinkled 
with holy water, he knelt according to the custom 
of the place, and pledged himself solemnly, in case 
he won the grand prize, to present the Crucified 
with a hundred thousand florins. Having given 
his word, Simon, son of Simon, looked all around 
him in the hope of some sign, but seeing nothing 
that could concern him he retired, not without | 
repeating his promise and gratifying the Deity 
with a few supplementary genuflexions. 

Time passed. Simon, son of Simon, and 
Ochosias went about their ordinary occupations, 
taking great care to utter no word that could 
give offence to the Power whose favor they were 
seeking. Jehovah remained during this long 
period exiled, as it were, from their thoughts. 
What if the Other should be jealous? 

And then, of a sudden, the miracle! Simon, 
son of Simon, won the grand prize. At first he 
doubted, fearing some trick of the invisible powers. 
But in the end he was obliged to accept the evi- 
dence. The Most Catholic bank paid the money, 
and soon the five hundred thousand florins were 
safely bestowed. 

After a few twitches of nervous trembling, 
Simon, son of Simon, regained command over 
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himself. But he was visibly sunk in deep thought. 
Vainly the agitated Ochosias plied him with 
questions. Such answers as he obtained were 
vague and unsatisfactory. “Oh,” and ‘ Ah,” 
and ‘Perhaps,”’ and ‘‘We shall see,’”? which in 
no wise revealed what lay in the other’s mind. 
Finally, Ochosias could no longer restrain himself. 
He must know what was going on in his father’s 
soul, for his own was torn by a dreadful doubt. 
The genius of Simon, son of Simon, was marvel- 
lous, it had opened the way for him to recalcitrant 
fortune, and in the natural course of things he, 
Ochosias, would presently through death’s agency 
be placed in possession of the treasure. But 
here was a difficulty. Could one grant that 
Jehovah had no power left and that Christ was 
all-powerful? Ochosias shuddered at the thought, 
for, after all, if Christ had greater power than the 
One who was formerly all-powerful, if supreme 
power had devolved upon Christ, then to Christ 
must one bow. Conversion would be inevitable. 
To leave the temple of Jehovah for the altars of 
his enemy and pay, into the bargain, an enormous 
fee? Horrible! 

In hesitating and fragmentary talk Ochosias 
made the sorrowful avowal of his anguish. 

“‘Must we believe that Jesus is mightier than 
Jehovah? What consequences would such a belief 
involve! Is it possible that the religion of Jesus is 
the true one? No, no, it cannot be! What are 
your thoughts on the subject, Father?” 

‘‘Man of little faith, who hast doubted,” spoke 
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Simon, son of Simon, softly, with a flash as of 
lightning in his eye. ‘‘Let me reassure thee who 
have not doubted. Clearly I perceive the true 
significance of events. Jehovah is not one whom 
we can deceive, even unintentionally. To Him 
all things are known. He foresees all, and works 
accordingly. The proof that He is mightier than 
Jesus is that he perfectly understood on both oc- 
casions that I should never be able to part with the 
hundred thousand florins I so rashly promised. He 
knows our hearts. He does not expect the im- 
possible. The Other was taken in by my good 
faith, which deceived even myself. Jehovah alone 
is great, my son.” 

“‘ Jehovah alone is great,” repeated Ochosias, his 
soul divinely eased by the lifting off it of a great 
weight. 

And both men, with foreheads bowed before the 
Almighty, worshipped. 

GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 


SEPTEMBER 29 
(Emile Zola, died September 29, 1902) 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL* 
I 


ig WAS high holiday at Father Merlier’s mill on 
that pleasant summer afternoon. Three tables 
had been brought out into the garden and placed 
end to end in the shade of the great elm, and now 
they were awaiting the arrival of the guests. It 
was known throughout the length and breadth of. 
the land that that day was to witness the be- 
trothal of old Merlier’s daughter, Francoise, to 
Dominique, a young man who was said to be not 
overfond of work, but whom never a woman for 
three leagues of the country around could look 
at without sparkling eyes, such a well-favored 
young fellow was he. 

That mill of Father Merlier’s was truly a very 
pleasant spot. It was situated right in the heart 
of Rocreuse, at the place where the main road 
makes a sharp bend. The village has but a single 
street bordered on either side by a row of low, 
whitened cottages, but just there, where the road 
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curves, there are broad stretches of meadow 
land, and huge trees, which follow the course of 
the Morelle, cover the low grounds of the valley 
with a most delicious shade. All Lorraine has 
no more charming bit of nature to show. To 
right and left dense forests, great monarchs of the 
wood, centuries old, rise from the gentle slopes, 
and fill the horizon with a sea of waving, trem- 
bling verdure, while away toward the south 
extends the plain, of wondrous fertility and check- 
ered almost to infinity with its small inclosures di- 
vided off from one another by their live hedges. 
But what makes the crowning glory of Rocreuse 
is the coolness of this verdurous nook, even in 
the hottest days of July and August. The Morelle 
comes down from the woods of Gagny, and it, 
would seem as if it gathered to itself on the way 
all the delicious freshness of the foliage beneath 
which it glides for many a league; it brings down 
with it the murmuring sounds, the glacial, solemn 
shadows of the forest. And that is not the only 
source of coolness; there are running waters of all 
sorts singing among the copses; one cannot take 
step without coming on a gushing spring, and, as 
he makes his way along the narrow paths, seems to 
be treading above subterrene lakes that seek the 
air and sunshine through the moss above, and. 
profit by every smallest crevice, at the roots of the 
trees or among the chinks and crannies of the 
rocks, to burst forth in fountains of crystalline 
clearness. So numerous and so loud are the 
whispering voices of these streams that they silence 
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the song of the bullfinches. It is as if one were 
in an enchanted park, with cascades falling and 
flashing on every side. 

The meadows below are never athirst. The 
shadows beneath the gigantic chestnut trees are 
of inky blackness, and along the edges of the fields 
long rows of poplars stand like walls of rustling 
foliage. There is a double avenue of huge plane 
trees ascending across the fields toward the 
ancient castle of Gagny, now gone to rack and 
ruin. In this region, where drought is never 
known, vegetation of all kinds is wonderfully 
rank; it is like a flower garden down there in the 
low ground between those two wooded hills, a 
natural garden, where the lawns are broad mead- 
ows and the giant trees represent colossal beds. 
When the noonday sun pours down his scorching 
rays, the shadows lie blue upon the ground, vege- 
tation slumbers in the genial warmth, while every 
now and then a breath of almost icy coldness 
rustles the foliage. 

Such was the spot where Father Merlier’s mill 
enlivened nature run riot with its cheerful clack. 
The building itself, constructed of wood and plas- 
ter, looked as if it might be coeval with our planet. 
Its foundations were in part laved by the Morelle, 
which here expands into a clear pool. A dam, a 
few feet in height, afforded sufficient head of 
water to drive the old wheel, which creaked and 
groaned as it revolved, with the asthmatic wheez- 
ing of a faithful servant who has grown old in her 
place. Whenever Father Merlier was advised to 
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change it, he would shake his head and say that 
like as not a young wheel would be lazier and not 
so well acquainted with its duties, and then he 
would set to work and patch up the old one with 
anything that came to hand, old hogshead-staves, 
bits of rusty iron, zinc, or lead. The old wheel 
only seemed the gayer for it, with its odd, round 
countenance, all plumed and feathered with tufts — 
of moss and grass, and, when the water poured 
over it in a silvery tide, its gaunt black skeleton 
was decked out with a gorgeous display of pearls 
and diamonds. 

That portion of the mill which was bathed by 
the Morelle had something of the look of a Moorish 
arch that had been dropped down here by chance. 
A good half of the structure was built on piles; the 
water came in under the floor, and there were deep 
holes, famous throughout the whole country for 
the eels and huge crawfish that were to be caught 
there. Below the fall, the pool was as clear as a 
looking-glass, and, when it was not clouded by 
foam from the wheel, one could see great fish 
swimming about in it with the slow, majestic 
movements of a fleet. There was a broken stair- 
way leading down to the stream, near a stake to 
which a boat was fastened, and over the wheel 
was a gallery of wood. Such windows as there 
were, were arranged without any attempt at order. 
The whole was a quaint conglomeration of nooks 
and corners, bits of wall, additions made here and 
there as afterthoughts, beams and roofs, that gave 
the mill the aspect of an old dismantled citadel; 
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but ivy and all sorts of creeping plants had grown 
luxuriantly, and kindly covered up such crevices 
as were too unsightly, casting a mantle of green 
over the old dwelling. Young ladies who passed 
that way used to stop and sketch Father Merlier’s 
mill in their albums. 7 

The side of the house that faced the road was 
less irregular. A gateway in stone afforded ac- 
cess to the principal courtyard, on the right and 
left hand of which were sheds and stables. Be- 
side a well stood an immense elm that threw its 
shade over half the court. At the farther end, 
opposite the gate, stood the house, surmounted 
by a dovecote, the four windows of its first floor 
symmetrically aligned. The only manifestation 
of pride that Father Merlier ever allowed himself 
was to paint this fagade every ten years. It had 
just been freshly whitened at the time of our 
story, and dazzled the eyes of all the village when 
the sun lighted it up in the middle of the day. 

For twenty years had Father Merlier been 
mayor of Rocreuse. He was held in great con- 
sideration on account of his fortune; he was sup- 
posed to be worth something like eighty thousand 
francs, the result of patient saving. When he 
married Madeleine Guillard, who brought him 
the mill as her dowry, his entire capital lay in his 
two strong arms, but Madeleine had never re- 
pented her choice, so manfully had he conducted 
their joint affairs. Now his wife was dead, and 
he was left a widower with his daughter Francoise. 
Doubtless, he might have sat himself down to 
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take his rest and suffered the old millwheel to sleep 
among its moss, but he would have found the 
occupation too irksome, and the house would 
have seemed dead to him, so he kept on working 
still, for the pleasure of it. In those days, Father 
Merlier was a tall old man, with a long, unspeaking 
face, on which a laugh was never seen, but beneath 
which there lay, none the less, a large fund of 
good-humor. He had been elected mayor on 
account of his money, and also for the impressive 
air that he knew how to assume when it devolved 
on him to marry a couple. 

Francoise Merlier had just completed her 
eighteenth year. She was small, and for that 
reason was not accounted one of the beauties of 
the country. Until she reached the age of fifteen, 
she was even homely; the good folks of Rocreuse 
could not see how it was that the daughter of 
Father and Mother Merlier, such a hale, vigorous 
couple, had such a hard time of it in getting her 
g-owth. When she was fifteen, however, though 
still remaining delicate, a change came over her, 
and she took on the prettiest little face imagin- 
able. She had black eyes, black hair, and was 
red as a rose withal; her little mouth was always 
graced with a charming smile, there were delicious 
dimples in her cheeks, and a crown of sunshine 
seemed to be ever resting on her fair, candid fore- 
head. Although small as girls went in that 
region, she was far from being slender; she might 
not have been able to raise a sack of wheat to her 
shoulder, but she became quite plump with age, 
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and gave promise of becoming eventually as well- 
rounded and appetizing as a partridge. Her 
father’s habits of taciturnity had made her re- 
flective while yet a young girl; if she always had 
a smile on her lips, it was in order to give pleasure 
to others. Her natural disposition was serious. 
As was no more than to be expected, she had 
every young man in the countryside at her heels 
as a suitor, more even for her money than for her 
attractiveness, and she had made a choice at last 
—a, choice that had been the talk and scandal of 
the entire neighborhood. On the other side of 
the Morene lived a strapping young fellow who 
went by the name of Dominique Penquer. He 
was not to the manor born; ten years previously 
he had come to Rocreuse from Belgium to receive 
the inheritance of an uncle who had owned a 
small property on the very borders of the forest 
of Gagny, just facing the mill and distant from it 
only a few musket-shots. His object in coming 
was to sell the property, so he said, and return to 
his own home again; but he must have found the 
land to his liking, for he made no move to go 
away. He was seen cultivating his bit of a field 
and gathering the few vegetables that afforded 
him an existence. He hunted, he fished; more 
than once he was near coming in contact with the 
law through the intervention of the keepers. 
This independent way of living, of which the 
peasants could not very clearly see the resources, 
had in the end given him a bad name. He was 
vaguely looked on as nothing better than a 
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poacher. At all events, he was lazy, for he was 
frequently found sleeping in the grass at hours 
when he should have been at work. Then, too, 
the hut in which he lived, in the shade of the last 
trees of the forest, did not seem like the abode of 
an honest young man; the old women would not 
have been surprised at any time to hear that he 
was on friendly terms with the wolves in the ruins 
of Gagny. Still, the young girls would now and 
then venture to stand up for him, for he was al- 
together a splendid specimen of manhood, was 
this individual of doubtful antecedents, tall and 
straight as a young poplar, with a milk-white 
skin and ruddy hair and beard that seemed to be 
of gold when the sun shone on them. Now, one 
fine morning, it came to pass that Francoise told 
Father Merlier that she loved Dominique, and 
that never, never would she consent to marry any 
other young man. 

It may be imagined what a knock-down blow 
it was that Father Merlier received that day! 
As was his wont, he said never a word; his coun- 
tenance wore its usual reflective look, only the 
fun that used to bubble up from within no longer 
shone in his eyes. Francoise, too, was very 
serious, and for a week father and daughter 
scarcely spoke to each other. What troubled 
Father Merlier was to know how that rascal of a 
poacher had succeeded in bewitching his daugh- 
ter. ' Dominique had never shown himself at the 
mill. The miller played the spy a little, and was 
rewarded by catching sight of the gallant, on the 
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other side of the Morelle, lying among the grass 
and pretending to be asleep. Francoise could 
see him from her chamber window. The thing 
was clear enough; they had been making sheep’s 
eyes at each other over the old mill-wheel, and 
so had fallen in love. 

A week slipped by; Francoise became more and 
more serious. Father Merlier still continued to 
say nothing. Then, one evening, of his own ac- 
cord, he brought Dominique to the house, with- 
out a word. Francoise was just setting the table. 
She made no demonstration of surprise; all she 
did was to add another plate, but her laugh had 
come back to her, and the little dimples appeared 
again upon her cheeks. Father Merlier had 
‘gone that morning to look for Dominique at 
his hut on the edge of the forest, and there the 
two men had had a conference, with closed doors 
and windows, that lasted three hours. No one 
ever knew what they said to each other; the only 
thing certain is that when Father Merlier left 
the hut, he already treated Dominique as a son. 
Doubtless, the old man had discovered that he 
whom he had gone to visit was a worthy young 
man, even though he did lie in the grass to gain 
the love of young girls. 

All Rocreuse was up in arms. The women 
gathered at their doors and could not find words 
strong enough to characterize Father Merlier’s 
folly in thus receiving a ne’er-do-well into his 
family. He let them talk. Perhaps he thought 
of his own marriage. Neither had he possessed 
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a penny to his name at the time when he married 
Madeleine and her mill, and yet that had not 
prevented him from being a good husband to her. 
Moreover, Dominique put an end to their tittle- 
tattle by setting to work in such strenuous fashion 
that all the countryside was amazed. It so 
happened just then that the boy of the mill drew 
an unlucky number, and had to go for a soldier, 
and Dominique would not hear of their engaging 
another. He lifted sacks, drove the cart, wrestled 
with the old wheel when it took an obstinate fit 
and refused to turn, and all so pluckily and 
cheerfully that people came from far and near 
merely for the pleasure of seeing him. Father 
Merlier laughed his silent laugh. He was highly 
elated that he had read the youngster aright. 
There is nothing like love to hearten up young 
men. 

In the midst of all that laborious toil, Francoise 
and Dominique fairly worshipped each other. 
They had not much to say, but their tender 
smiles conveyed a world of meaning. Father 
Merlier had not said a word thus far on the sub- 
ject of their marriage, and they had both re- 
spected his silence, waiting until the old man 
should see fit to give expression to his will. At 
last, one day along toward the middle of July, he 
had had three tables laid in the courtyard, in the 
shade of the big elm, and had invited his friends 
of Rocreuse to come that afternoon and drink a 
glass of wine with him. When the courtyard 
was filled with people and every one there had a 
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full glass in his hand, Father Merlier raised his 
own high above his head and said: 

“‘T have the pleasure of announcing to you that 
Francoise and this stripling will be married in 2 
month from now, on Saint Louis’ féte-day.” 

Then there was a universal touching of glasses, 
attended by a tremendous uproar; every one was 
laughing. But Father Merlier, raising his voice 
above the din, again spoke: 

“Dominique, kiss your wife that is to be. It 
is no more than customary.” 

And they kissed, very red in the face, both of 
them, while the company laughed still louder. 
It was a regular féte; they emptied a small cask. 
Then, when only the intimate friends of the house 
remained, conversation went on in a calmer 
strain. Night had fallen, a starlit night and very 
clear. Dominique and Francoise sat on a bench, 
side by side, and said nothing. An old peasant 
spoke of the war that the emperor had declared 
against Prussia. All the lads of the village were 
already gone off to the army. Troops had passed 
through the place only the night before. There 
were going to be hard knocks. 

“Bah!” said Father Merlier, with the selfish- 
ness of a man who is quite happy, “‘ Dominique 
is a foreigner; he won’t have to go—and, if the 
Prussians come this way, he will be here to defend 
his wife.” 

The idea of the Prussians coming there seemed 
to the company an exceedingly good joke. The 
army would give them one good, conscientious 
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thrashing, and the affair would be quickly ended. 

“‘T have seen them, I have seen them,” the old 
peasant repeated in a low voice. 

There was silence for a little, then they all 
touched glasses once again. Francoise and Dom- 
inique had heard nothing; they had managed 
to clasp hands behind the bench in such a way 
as not to be seen by the others, and this condition 
of affairs seemed so beatific to them that they 
sat there, mute, their gaze lost in the darkness of 
the night. 

What a magnificent, balmy night! the village 
lay slumbering on either side of the white road 
as peacefully as a little child. The deep silence 
was undisturbed save by the occasional crow of 
a cock in some distant barnyard, acting on a 
mistaken impression that dawn was at hand. 
Perfumed breaths of air, like long-drawn sighs, 
almost, came down from the great woods that 
lay around and above, sweeping softly over the 
roofs, as if caressing them. The meadows, with 
their black intensity of shadows, took on a dim, 
mysterious majesty of their own, while all the 
springs, all the brooks and watercourses that 
gurgled and trickled in the darkness, might have 
been taken for the cool and rhythmical breathing 
of the sleeping country. Every now and then 
the old dozing mill-wheel, like a watch-dog that 
barks uneasily in his slumber, seemed to be 
dreaming as if it were endowed with some strange 
form of life; it creaked, it groaned, it talked to 
itself, rocked by the fall of the Morelle, whose 
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current gave forth the deep, sustained music of 
an organ-pipe. Never was there a more charm- 
ing or happier nook; never did more entire or 
deeper peace come down to cover it. | 


II 


One month later to a day, on the eve of the 
féte of Saint Louis, Rocreuse was in a state of 
alarm and dismay. The Prussians had beaten 
the emperor, and were advancing on the village 
by forced marches. For a week past, people 
passing along the road had brought tidings of 
the enemy: “‘They are at Lormiéres, they are 
at Novelles’’; and, by dint of hearing so many 
stories of the rapidity of their advance, Rocreuse 
woke up every morning in the full expectation 
of seeing them swarming down out of Gagny 
wood. They did not come, however, and that 
only served to make the affright the greater. 
They would certainly fall upon the village in the 
night-time, and put every soul to the sword. 

There had been an alarm the night before, a 
little before daybreak. The inhabitants had been 
aroused by a great noise of men tramping upon 
the road. The women were already throwing 
themselves upon their knees and making the 
sign of the cross when some one, to whom it 
happily occurred to peep through a half-opened 
window, caught sight of red trousers. It was a 
French detachment. The captain had forthwith 
asked for the mayor, and, after a long conversa- 
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tion with Father Merlier, had remained at the 
mill. 

The sun rose bright and clear that morning, 
giving promise of a warm day. There was a 
golden light floating over the woodland, while, in 
the low grounds, white mists were rising from 
the meadows. The pretty village, so neat and 
trim, awoke in the cool dawning, and the country, 
with its stream and its fountains, was as gracious 
as a freshly plucked bouquet. But the beauty 
of the day brought gladness to the face of no one; 
the villagers had watched the captain, and seen 
him circle round and round the old mill, examine 
the adjacent houses, then pass to the other bank 
of the Morelle, and from thence scan the country 
with a field-glass: Father Merlier, who accom- 
panied him, appeared to be giving explanations. 
After that, the captain had posted some of his men 
behind walls, behind trees, or in hollows. The 
main body of the detachment had encamped 
in the courtyard of the mill. So there was going 
to be a fight, then? And when Father Merlier 
returned, they questioned him. He spoke no 
word, but slowly and sorrowfully nodded his head. 
Yes, there was going to be a fight. 

Francoise and Dominique were there in the 
courtyard, watching him. He finally took his 
pipe from his lips, and gave utterance to these 
few words: 

“Ah! my poor children, I shall not be able to 
marry you to-day!” 

Dominique, with lips tight set and an angry 
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frown upon his forehead, raised himself on tiptoe 
from time to time, and stood with eyes bent on 
Gagny wood, as if he would have been glad to 
see the Prussians appear and end the suspense 
they were in. Francoise, whose face was grave 
and very pale, was constantly passing back and 
forth, supplying the needs of the soldiers. They 
were preparing their soup in a corner of the 
courtyard, joking and chaffing one another while 
awaiting their meal. 

The captain appeared to be highly pleased. 
He had visited the chambers and the great hall 
of the mill that looked out on the stream. Now 
seated beside the well, he was conversing with 
Father Merlier. 

“You have a regular fortress here,’ he was 
saying. “‘We shall have no trouble in holding 
it until evening. The bandits are late; they 
ought to be here by this time.”’ 

The miller looked very grave. He saw his 
beloved mill going up in flame and smoke, but 
uttered no word of remonstrance or complaint, 
considering that it would be useless. He only 
opened his mouth to say: 

“You ought to take steps to hide the boat; 
there is a hole behind the wheel fitted to hold it. 
Perhaps you may find it of use to you.” 

The captain gave an order to one of his men. 
This captain was a tall, fine-looking man of about 
forty, with an agreeable expression of counte- 
nance. The sight of Dominique and Francois 
seemed to afford him much pleasure; he watched 
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them as if he had forgotten all about the ap- 
proaching conflict. He followed Frangoise with 
his eyes as she moved about the courtyard, and his 
manner showed clearly enough that he thought 
her charming. Then, turning to Dominique: 

“You are not with the army, I see, my boy?”’ 
he abruptly asked. 

“T am a foreigner,”’ the young man replied. 

The captain did not seem particularly pleased 
with the answer; he winked his eyes, and smiled, 
Francoise was doubtless a more agreeable com- 
panion than a musket would have been. Domi~ 
nique, noticing his smile, made haste to add: 

“T am a foreigner, but I can lodge a rifle-bullet 
in an apple at five hundred yards. See, there’s 
my rifle, behind you.” 

“You may find use for it,’ the captain dryly 
answered. 

Francoise had drawn near; she was trembling 
a little, and Dominique, regardless of the by- 
standers, took and held firmly clasped in his own 
the two hands that she held forth to him, as if 
committing herself to his protection. The cap- 
tain smiled again, but said nothing more. He 
remained seated, his sword between his legs, 
his eyes fixed on space, apparently lost in dreamy 
reverie. 

It was ten o’clock. The heat was already op- 
pressive. A deep silence prevailed. The sol- 
diers had sat down in the shade of the sheds in 
the courtyard, and begun to eat their soup. Not 
a sound came from the village, where the in- 
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habitants had all barricaded their houses, doors, 
and windows. A dog, abandoned by his master, 
howled mournfully upon the road. From the 
woods and the near-by meadows, that lay faint- 
ing in the heat, came a long-drawn whispering, 
soughing sound, produced by the union of what 
wandering breaths of air there were. A cuckoo 
sang. ‘Then the silence became deeper still. 

And all at once, upon that lazy, sleepy air, a 
shot rang out. The captain rose quickly to his 
feet; the soldiers left their half-emptied plates. 
In a few seconds, all were at their posts; the mill 
was occupied from top to bottom. And yet the 
captain, who had gone out through the gate, saw 
nothing; to right and left the road stretched away, 
desolate and blindingly white in the fierce sun- 
shine. A second report was heard, and still 
nothing to be seen, not even so much as a shadow; 
but, just as he was turning to reénter, he chanced 
to look over toward Gagny, and there beheld a 
little puff of smoke, floating away on the tranquil 
air, like thistle-down. The deep peace of the for- 
est was apparently unbroken. 

“The rascals have occupied the wood,’’ the 
officer murmured. ‘‘They know we are here.” 

Then the firing went on, and became more and 
more continuous, between the French soldiers 
posted about the mill and the Prussians concealed 
among the trees. The bullets whistled over the 
Morelle without doing any mischief on either side. 
The firing was irregular; every bush seemed to 
have its marksmen, and nothing was to be seen 
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save those bluish smoke-wreaths that hung for a 
moment on the wind before they vanished. It 
lasted thus for nearly two hours. The officers 
hummed a tune with a careless air. Frangoise 
and Dominique, who had remained in the court- 
yard, raised themselves to look out over a low 
wall. They were more particularly interested in 
a little soldier who had his post on the bank of 
the Morelle, behind the hull of an old boat; he 
would lie face downward on the ground, watch 
his chance, deliver his fire, then slip back into a 
ditch a few steps in his rear to reload, and his 
movements were so comical, he displayed such 
cunning and activity, that it was difficult for any 
one watching him to refrain from smiling. He 
must have caught sight of a Prussian, for he rose 
quickly and brought his piece to the shoulder, 
but, before he could discharge it, he uttered a 
loud ery, whirled completely around in his tracks, 
and fell backward into the ditch, where for an 
instant his legs moved convulsively, just as the 
claws of a fowl do when it is beheaded. The 
little soldier had received a bullet directly through 
his heart. It was the first casualty of the day. 
Francoise instinctively seized Dominique’s hand, 
and held it tight in a convulsive grasp. 

“Come away from there,” said the captain. 
“The bullets reach us here.” 

As to confirm his words, a slight, sharp sound 
was heard up in the old elm, and the end of a 
branch came to the ground, turning over and 
over as it fell; but the two young people never 
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stirred, riveted to the spot as they were by the 
interest of the spectacle. On the edge of the 
wood, a Prussian had suddenly emerged from 
behind a tree, as an actor comes upon the stage 
from the wings, beating the air with his arms and 
falling over upon his back. And beyond that 
there was no movement; the two dead men ap- 
peared to be sleeping in the bright sunshine; 
there was not a soul to be seen in the fields on 
which the heat lay heavy. Even the sharp rattle 
of the musketry had ceased. Only the Morelle 
kept on whispering to itself with its low, musical 
murmur. 

Father Merlier looked at the captain with an 
astonished air, as if to inquire whether that were 
the end of it. 

“Here comes their attack,” the officer mur- 
mured. ‘Look out for yourselves! Don’t stand 
there!” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
a terrible discharge of musketry ensued. The 
great elm was riddled; its leaves came eddying 
down as thick as snowflakes. Fortunately, the 
Prussians had aimed too high. Dominique 
dragged, almost carried Francoise from the spot, 
while Father Merlier followed them, shouting: 

“‘Get into the small cellar; the walls are thicker 
there.” 

But they paid no attention to him; they made 
their way to the main hall, where ten or a dozen 
soldiers were silently waiting, watching events 
outside through the chinks of the closed shutters. 
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The captain was left alone in the courtyard, where 
he sheltered himself behind the low wall, while 
the furious fire was maintained uninterruptedly. 
The soldiers whom he had posted outside only 
yielded their ground inch by inch; they came 
crawling in, however, one after another, as the 
enemy dislodged them from their positions. 
Their instructions were to gain all the time they 
could, taking care not to show themselves, in order 
that the Prussians might remain in ignorance of 
the force they had opposed to them. Another 
hour passed, and, as a sergeant came in, reporting 
that there were now only two or three men left 
outside, the officer took his watch from his pocket, 
murmuring: 

“‘Half-past two. Come, we must hold out for 
four hours yet.” 

He caused the great gate of the courtyard to be 
tightly secured, and everything was made ready 
for an. energetic defence. The Prussians were 
on the other side of the Morelle; consequently, 
there was no reason to fear an assault at the 
moment. There was a bridge, indeed, a mile and 
a quarter away, but they were probably unaware 
of its existence, and it was hardly to be supposed 
that they would attempt to cross the stream by 
fording. The officer, therefore, simply caused 
the road to be watched; the attack, when it came, 
was to be looked for from the direction of the field. 

The firing had ceased again. The mill appeared 
to lie there in the sunlight, void of all life. Nota 
shutter was open; not a sound came from within. 
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Gradually, however, the Prussians began to show 
themselves at the edge of Gagny wood. Heads 
were protruded here and there; they seemed to 
’ be mustering up their courage. Several of the 
soldiers within the mill brought up their pieces to 
an aim, but the captain shouted: 

“No, no; not yet; wait. Let them come nearer.” 

They displayed a great deal of prudence in their 
advance, looking at the mill with a distrustful 
air; they seemed hardly to know what to make 
of the old structure, so lifeless and gloomy, with 
its curtains of ivy. Still, they kept on advanc- 
ing. When there were fifty of them or so in the 
open, directly opposite, the officer uttered one 
word: 

6 Now!?”’ 
| A crashing, tearing discharge burst from the 
position, succeeded by an irregular, dropping fire. 
Francoise, trembling viclently, involuntarily raised 
her hands to her ears. Dominique, from his 
position behind the soldiers, peered out upon the 
field, and when the smoke drifted away a little, 
counted three Prussians extended on their backs 
in the middle of the meadow. The others had 
sought shelter among the willows and the poplars. 
And then commenced the siege. 

For more than an hour the mill was riddled 
with bullets; they beat and rattled on its old walls 
like hail. The noise they made was plainly audi- 
ble as they struck the stonework, were flattened 
and fell back into the water; they buried them- 
selves in the woodwork with a dull thud. Occa- 
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sionally a creaking sound would announce that 
the wheel had been hit. Within the building, 
the soldiers husbanded their ammunition, firing 
only when they could see something to aim at. 
The captain kept consulting his watch every few 
minutes, and, as a ball split one of the shutters 
in halves, and then lodged in the ceiling: 

“Four o’clock,” he murmured. ‘We shall 
never be able to hold the position.” 

The old mill, in truth, was gradually going to 
pieces beneath that terrific fire. A shutter that 
had been perforated again and again until it 
looked like a piece of lace, fell off its hinges into 
the water, and had to be replaced by a mattress. 
Every moment, almost, Father Merlier exposed 
himself to the fire in order to take account of the 
damage sustained by his poor wheel, every wound 
of which was like a bullet in his own heart. Its 
period of usefulness was ended this time, for cer- 
tain; he would never be able to patch it up again. 
Dominique had besought Francoise to retire to a 
place of safety, but she was determined to remain 
with him; she had taken a seat behind a great 
oaken clothes-press, which afforded her protection. 
A ball struck the press, however, the sides of 
which gave out a dull, hollow sound, whereupon 
Dominique stationed himself in front of Frangoise. 
He had as yet taken no part in the firing, although 
he had his rifle in his hand; the soldiers occupied 
the whole breadth of the windows, so that he 
could not get near them. At every discharge, 
the floor trembled. 
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“Look out! look out!” the captain suddenly 
shouted. 

He had just descried a dark mass emerging 
from the wood. As soon as they gained the open, 
they set up a telling platoon fire. It struck the 
mill like a tornado. Another shutter parted com- 
pany, and the bullets came whistling in through 
the yawning aperture. Two soldiers rolled upon 
the floor; one lay where he fell, and never moved 
a limb; his comrades pushed him up against the 
wall because he was in their way. The other 
writhed and twisted, beseeching some one to end 
his agony, but no one had ears for the poor wretch: 
the bullets were still pouring in, and every one 
was looking out for himself and searching for a 
loophole whence he might answer the enemy’s 
fire. A third soldier was wounded; that one said 
not a word, but with staring, haggard eyes sank 
down beneath a table. Francoise, horror-stricken 
by the dreadful spectacle of the dead and dying 
men, mechanically pushed away her chair and 
seated herself on the floor, against the wall; it 
seemed to her that she would be smaller there 
and less exposed. In the meantime, men had 
gone and secured all the mattresses in the house; 
the opening of the window was partially closed 
again. The hall was filled with débris of every 
description, broken weapons, dislocated furniture. 

“Five o’clock,” said the captain. ‘Stand fast, 
boys. They are going to make an attempt to 
pass the stream.” 

Just then Francoise gave a shriek. A bullet 
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had struck the floor, and, rebounding, grazed her 
forehead on the ricochet. A few drops of blood 
appeared. Dominique looked at her, then went 
to the window and fired his first shot, and, from 
that time, kept on firing uninterruptedly. He 
kept on loading and discharging his piece mechan- 
ically, paying no attention to what was passing 
at his side, only pausing from time to time to cast 
a look at Francoise. He did not fire hurriedly or 
at random, moreover, but took deliberate aim. 
As the captain had predicted, the Prussians were 
skirting the belt of poplars and attempting the 
passage of the Morelle, but each time that one 
of them showed himself he fell with one of Domini- 
que’s bullets in his brain. The captain, who was 
watching the performance, was amazed; he com- 
plimented the young man, telling him that he 
would like to have many more marksmen of his 
skill. Dominique did not hear a word he said. 
A ball struck him in the shoulder; another raised 
a contusion on his arm. And still he kept on 
firing. 

There were two more deaths. The mattresses 
were torn to shreds, and no longer availed to stop 
the windows. The last volley that was poured 
in seemed as if it would carry away the mill bodily, 
so fierce it was. The position was no longer > 
tenable. Still, the officer kept repeating: 

“Stand fast. Another half-hour yet.” 

He was counting the minutes, one by one, now. 
He had promised his commanders that he would 
hold the enemy there until nightfall, and he would 
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not budge a hair’s breadth before the moment 
that he had fixed on for his withdrawal. He 
. maintained his pleasant air of good-humor, smiling 
at Francoise by way of reassuring her. He had 
picked up the musket of one of the dead soldiers, 
and was firing away with the rest. There were 
but four soldiers left in the room. The Prussians 
were showing themselves en masse on the other 
bank of the Morelle, and it was evident that they 
might now pass the stream at any moment. A 
few moments more elapsed; the captain was as 
determined as ever, and would not give the order 
to retreat, when a sergeant came running into 
the room, saying: 

“They are on the road; they are going to take 
us in the rear.’ | 

The Prussians must have discovered the bridge. 
The captain drew out his watch again. | 

“Five minutes more,” he said. ‘They won’t 
be here within five minutes.” 

Then exactly at six o’clock, he at last withdrew 
his men through a little postern that opened on a 
narrow lane, whence they threw themselves into 
the ditch, and in that way reached the forest of 
Sauval. The captain took leave of Father Merlier 
with much politeness, apologizing profusely for 
the trouble he had caused. He even added: 

“Try to keep them occupied for a while. We 
shall return.” 

While this was occurring, Dominique had re- 
mained alone in the hall. He was still firing away, 
hearing nothing, conscious of nothing; his sole 
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thought was to defend Francoise. The soldiers 
were all gone, and he had not the remotest idea 
of the fact; he aimed, and brought down his man 
at every shot. All at once there was a great 
tumult. The Prussians had entered the court- 
yard from the rear. He fired his last shot, and 
they fell upon him with his weapon still smoking 
in his hand. 

It required four men to hold him; the rest of 
them swarmed about him, vociferating like mad- 
men in their horrible dialect. Francoise rushed 
forward to intercede with her prayers. They 
were on the point of killing him on the spot, but 
an officer came in and made them turn the prisoner 
over to him. After exchanging a few words in 
German with his men, he turned to Dominique 
and said to him roughly, in very good French: 

“You will be shot in two hours from now.”’ 


Ill 


It was the standing regulation, laid down by 
the German staff, that every Frenchman, not 
belonging to the regular army, taken with arms 
in his hands, should be shot. Even the com- 
pagnies franches were not recognized as belliger- 
ents. It was the intention of the Germans, in 
making such terrible examples of the peasants 
who attempted to defend their firesides, to prevent 
a rising en masse, which they greatly dreaded. 

The officer, a tall, spare man about fifty years 
old, subjected Dominique to a brief examination. 
Although he spoke French fluently, he was unmis- 
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takably Prussian in the stiffness of his manner. 

“You are a native of this country?” 

“No; I am a Belgian.” 

“Why did you take up arms? These are mat- 
ters with which you have no concern.” 

Dominique made no reply. At this moment 
the officer caught sight of Francoise where she 
stood listening, very pale; her slight wound had 
marked her white forehead with a streak of red. 
He looked from one to the other of the young 
people, and appeared to understand the situation; 
he merely added: 

“You do not deny having fired on my men?” 

“‘T fired as long as I was able to do so,”” Domini- 
que quietly replied. 

The admission was scarcely necessary, for he 
was black with powder, wet with sweat, and the 
blood from the wound in his shoulder had trickled 
down and stained his clothing. 

“Very well,” the officer repeated. ‘You will 
be shot two hours hence.” 

Francoise uttered no cry. She clasped her 
hands, and raised them above her head in a ges- 
ture of mute despair. Her action was not lost 
upon the officer. Two soldiers had led Dominique 
away to an adjacent room, where their orders were 
to guard him and not lose sight of him. The girl 
had sunk upon a chair; her strength had failed 
her, her legs refused to support her; she was 
denied the relief of tears—it seemed as if her emo- 
tion was strangling her. The officer continued to 
examine her attentively, and finally addressed her: 
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“Ts that young man your brother?”’ he inquired. 

She shook her head in negation. He was as 
rigid and unbending as ever, without the suspicion 
of a smile on his face. Then, after an interval 
of silence, he spoke again: 

“‘Has he been living in the neighborhood long?”’ 

She answered yes, by another motion of the 
head. 

“Then he must be well acquainted with the 
woods about here?”’ 

This time she made a verbal answer. ‘Yes, 
sir,’ she said, looking at him with some astonish- 
ment. 

He said nothing more, but turned on his heel, 
requesting that the mayor of the village should be 
brought before him. But Francoise had risen 
from her chair, a faint tinge of color on her cheeks, 
believing that she had caught the significance of 
his questions, and, with renewed hope, she ran 
off to look for her father. 

As soon as the firing had ceased, Father Merlier 
had hurriedly descended by the wooden gallery 
to have a look at his wheel. He adored his daugh- 
ter, and had a strong feeling of affection for 
Dominique, his son-in-law who was to be; but 
his wheel also occupied a large space in his heart. 
Now that the two little ones, as he called them, 
had come safe and sound out of the fray, he 
thought of his other love, which must have suf- 
fered sorely, poor thing; and bending over the 
great wooden skeleton, he was scrutinizing its 
wounds with a heartbroken air. Five of the 
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buckets were reduced to splinters; the central 
framework was honeycombed. He was thrusting 
. his fingers into the cavities that the bullets had 
made, to see how deep they were, and reflecting 
how he was ever to repair all that damage. When 
Francoise found him, he was already plugging up 
the crevices with moss and such débris as he could 
lay hands on. 

“They are asking for you, Father,” said she. 

And at last she wept as she told him what she 
had just heard. Father Merlier shook his head. 
It was not customary to shoot people like that. 
He would have to look into the matter. And he 
re-entered the mill with his usual placid, silent 
air. When the officer made his demand for sup- 
plies for his men, he answered that the people of 
Rocreuse were not accustomed to be ridden rough- 
shod, and that nothing would be obtained from 
them through violence; he was willing to assume 
all the responsibility, but only on condition that 
he was allowed to act independently. The officer 
at first appeared to take umbrage at this easy 
way of viewing matters, but finally gave way 
before the old man’s brief and distinct representa- 
tions. As the latter was leaving the room, the 
other recalled him to ask: 

“Those woods there, opposite, what do you call 
them?” 

“The woods of Sauval.” 

“And how far do they extend?’”’ 

The miller looked him straight in the face. “TI 
do not know,” he replied. 
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And he withdrew. An hour later, the subven- 
tion in money and provisions that the officer had 
demanded was in the courtyard of the mill. Night 
was closing in; Francoise followed every move- 
ment of the soldiers with an anxious eye. She 
never once left the vicinity of the room in which 
Dominique was imprisoned. About seven o’clock, 
she had a harrowing emotion; she saw the officer 
enter the prisoner’s apartment, and for a quarter 
of an hour heard their voices raised in violent 
discussion. The officer came to the door for a mo- 
ment, and gave an order in German which she 
did not understand, but when twelve men came 
and formed in the courtyard with shouldered 
muskets she was seized with a fit of trembling, 
and felt as if she should die. It was all over, 
then; the execution was about to take place. The 
twelve men remained there ten minutes; Domini- 
que’s voice kept rising higher and higher in a 
tone of vehement denial. Finally, the officer 
came out, closing the door behind him with a 
vicious bang, and saying: 

“Very well; think it over. I give you until to- 
morrow morning.” 

And he ordered the twelve men to break ranks 
by a motion of his hand. Frangoise was stupe- 
fied. Father Merlier, who had continued to puff 
away at his pipe while watching the platoon with 
a simple, curious air, came and took her by the 
arm with fatherly gentleness. He led her to her 
chamber. 

“Don’t fret,’’ he said to her; “try to get some 
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sleep. To-morrow it will be light, and we shall 
see more clearly.” 

He locked the door behind him as he left the 
room. It was a fixed principle with him that 
women are good for nothing, and that they spoil 
everything whenever they meddle in important 
matters. Francoise did not retire to her couch, 
however; she remained a long time seated on her 
bed, listening to the various noises in the house. 
The German soldiers quartered in the courtyard 
were singing and laughing; they must have kept 
up their eating and drinking until eleven o’clock, 
for the riot never ceased for an instant. Heavy 
footsteps resounded from time to time through 
the mill itself; doubtless the tramp of the guards 
as they were relieved. What had most interest 
for her was the sounds that she could catch in the 
room that lay directly under her own; several 
times she threw herself prone upon the floor and 
applied her ear to the boards. That room was 
the one in which they had locked up Dominique. 
He must have been pacing the apartment, for she 
could hear for a long time his regular, cadenced 
tread passing from the wall to the window and 
back again; then there was a deep silence; doubt- 
less, he had seated himself. The other sounds 
ceased, too; everything was still. When it seemed 
to her that the house was sunk in slumber, she 
raised her window as noiselessly as possible, and 
leaned out. 

Without, the night was serene and balmy. 
The slender crescent of the moon, which was just 
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setting behind Sauval wood, cast a dim radiance 
over the landscape. The lengthening shadows 
of the great trees stretched far athwart the fields 
in bands of blackness, while in such spots as were 
unobscured the grass appeared of a tender green, 
soft as velvet. But Francoise did not stop to 
consider the mysterious charm of night. She 
was scrutinizing the country and looking to see 
where the Germans had posted their sentinels. 
She could clearly distinguish their dark forms out- 
lined along the course of the Morelle. There 
was only one stationed opposite the mill, on the 
far bank of the stream, by a willow whose branches 
dipped in the water. Francoise had an excellent 
view of him; he was a tall young man, standing 
quite motionless with face upturned toward the 
sky, with the meditative air of a shepherd. 

When she had completed her careful inspection 
of localities, she returned, and took her former 
seat upon the bed. She remained there an hour, 
absorbed in deep thought. Then she listened 
again; there was not a breath to be heard in the 
house. She went again to the window, and took 
another look outside; but one of the moon’s horns 
was still hanging above the edge of the forest, 
and this circumstance, doubtless, appeared to 
her unpropitious, for she resumed her waiting. 
At last the moment seemed to have arrived; the 
night was now quite dark; she could no longer 
discern the sentinel opposite her, the landscape 
lay before her black as a sea of ink. She listened 
intently for a moment, then formed her resolve. 
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Close beside her window was an iron ladder made 
of bars set in the wall, which ascended from the 
_ mill-wheel to the granary at the top of the build- 
ing and had formerly served the miller as a means 
of inspecting certain portions of the gearing, but, 
a change having been made in the machinery, 
the ladder had long since become lost to sight be- 
neath the thick ivy that covered all that side of 
the mill. 

Francoise bravely climbed over the balustrade 
of the little balcony in front of her window, grasped 
one of the iron bars, and found herself suspended 
in space. She commenced the descent; her skirts 
were a great hindrance to her. Suddenly, a stone 
became loosened from the wall, and fell into the 
Morelle with a loud splash. She stopped, be- 
numbed with fear, but reflection quickly told her 
that the waterfall, with its continuous roar, was 
sufficient to deaden any noise that she could make, 
and then she descended more boldly, putting aside 
the ivy with her foot, testing each round of her 
ladder. When she was on a level with the room 
that had been converted into a prison for her lover, 
she stopped. An unforeseen difficulty came near 
depriving her of all her courage; the window of 
the room beneath was not situated directly under 
the window of her bedroom; there was a wide 
space between it and the ladder, and when she 
extended her hand it only encountered the naked 
wall. 

Would she have to go back the way she came, 
and leave her project unaccomplished? Her arms 
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were growing very tired; the murmuring of the 
Morelle, far down below, was beginning to make 
her dizzy. Then she broke off bits of plaster from 
the wall, and threw them against Dominique’s 
window. He did not hear; perhaps he was asleep. 
Again she crumbled fragments from the wall, 
until the skin was peeled from her fingers. Her 
strength was exhausted, she felt that she was about 
to fall backward into the stream, when at last 
Dominique softly raised his sash. 

“Tt is I,”’ she murmured. ‘Take me quick; I 
am about to fall.’’ Leaning from the window, 
he grasped her and drew her into the room, where 
ghe had a paroxysm of weeping, stifling her sobs 
in order that she might not be heard. Then, by 
a supreme effort of the will, she overcame her 
emotion. 

“Are you guarded?” she asked, in a low voice. 

Dominique, not yet recovered from his stupe- 
faction at seeing her there, made answer by simply 
pointing toward his door. There was a sound of 
snoring audible on the outside; it was evident that 
the sentinel had been overpowered by sleep and 
had thrown himself upon the floor close against 
the door in such a way that it could not be opened 
without arousing him. 

“You must fly,’ she continued earnestly; ‘I 
came here to bid you fly and say farewell.”’ 

But he seemed not to hear her. He kept re- 
peating: 

“What, is it you, is it you? Oh, what a fright 
you gave me! You might have killed yourself.’ 
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He took her hands; he kissed them again and again. 
“How I love you, Francoise! You are as cour- 
ageous as you are good. The only thing I feared 
was that I might die without seeing you again, 
but you are here, and now they may shoot me 
when they will. Let me but have a quarter of 
an hour with you, and I am ready.” 

He had gradually drawn her to him; her head 
was resting on his shoulder. The peril that was 
so near at hand brought them closer to each other, 
and they forgot everything in that long embrace. 

“Ah, Francoise!’”’ Dominique went on in low, 
caressing tones, ‘‘to-day is the féte of Saint Louis, 
our wedding-day, that we have been waiting for 
so long. Nothing has been able to keep us apart, 
for we are both here, faithful to our appointment, 
are we not? It is now our wedding morning.” 

“Yes, yes,’ she repeated after him, “‘our wed- 
ding morning.” 

They shuddered as they exchanged a kiss. 
But suddenly she tore herself from his arms; the 
terrible reality arose before her eyes. 

“You must fly; you must fly,’”’ she murmured 
breathlessly. ‘‘There is not a moment to lose.” 
And as he stretched out his arms in the darkness 
to draw her to him again, she went on in tender, 
beseeching tones: ‘Oh! listen to me, I entreat 
you. If youdie, I shall die. In an hour it will be 
daylight. Go; go at once; I command you to 
go.” 

Then she rapidly explained her plan to him. 
The iron ladder extended downward to the wheel; 
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once he had got that far he could climb down by 
means of the buckets and get into the boat, which 
was hidden in a recess. ‘Then it would be an easy 
matter for him to reach the other bank of the 
stream and make his escape. 

‘‘But are there no sentinels?”’ said he. 

“Only one, directly opposite here, at the foot 
of the first willow.” 

“And if he sees me—if he gives the alarm?”’ 

Francoise shuddered. She placed in his hand 
a knife that she had brought down with her. 
They were silent. 

“And your father—and you?’’ Dominique con- 
tinued. ‘But no, it is not to be thought of; I 
must not fly. When I am no longer here, those 
soldiers are capable of murdering you. You do 
not know them. They offered to spare my life 
if I would guide them into Sauval forest. When 
they discover that I have escaped, their fury will 
be such that they will be ready for every atrocity.” 

The girl did not stop to argue the question. To 
all the considerations that he adduced, her one 
simple answer was: “Fly. For love of me, fly. 
If you love me, Dominique, do not linger here a 
single moment longer.” 

She promised that she would return to her bed- 
room; no one should know that she had assisted 
him. She concluded by folding him in her arms 
and smothering him with kisses in an extravagant 
outburst of passion. He was vanquished. He 
put only one more question to her: 

“Will you swear to me that your father knows 
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what you are doing, and that he counsels my 
flight?’’ 

“It was my father who sent me to you,” Fran- 
coise unhesitatingly replied. 

She told a falsehood. At that moment, she had 
but one great, overmastering longing—to know 
that he was in safety, to escape from the horrible 
thought that the morning’s sun was to be the signal 
for his death. When he should be far away, then 
calamity and evil might burst upon her head; 
whatever fate might be in store for her would 
seem endurable, so that only his life might be 
spared. Before and above all other considerations 
the selfishness of her love demanded that he should 
be saved. 

“Tt is well,’”’ said Dominique; “‘I will do as you 
desire.” 

No further word was spoken. Dominique went 
to the window to raise it again. But, suddenly, 
there was a noise that chilled them with affright. 
The door was shaken violently; they thought that 
someone was about to open it; it was evidently a 
party going the rounds who had heard their voices. 
They stood by the window, close locked in each 
other’s arms, awaiting the event with anguish 
unspeakable. Again there came the rattling at 
the door, but it did not open. Each of them drew 
a deep sigh of relief; they saw how it was: the 
soldier lying across the threshold had turned over 
in his sleep. Silence was restored, indeed, and 
presently the snoring commenced again, sounding 
like sweetest music in their ears. 
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Dominique insisted that Francoise should re- 
turn to her room first of all. He took her in his 
arms, he bade her a silent farewell, then assisted 
her to grasp the ladder, and himself climbed out 
on it in turn. He refused to descend a single 
step, however, until he knew that she was in her 
chamber. When she was safe in her room, she 
let fall, in a voice scarce louder than the whisper- 
ing breeze, the words: 

“Au revoir, I love you 

She kneeled at the window, resting her elbows 
on the sill, straining her eyes to follow Dominique. 
The night was still very dark. She looked for the 
sentinel, but could see nothing of him; the willow 
alone was dimly visible, a pale spot upon the sur- 
rounding blackness. For a moment, she heard 
the rustling of the ivy as Dominique descended, 
then the wheel creaked, and there was a faint 
plash which told that the young man had found 
the boat. This was confirmed when, a minute 
later, she descried the shadowy outline of the skiff 
on the gray bosom of the Morelle. Then a horri- 
ble feeling of dread seemed to clutch her by the 
throat and deprive her of power to breathe; she 
momently expected to hear the sentry give the 
alarm; every faintest sound among the dusky 
shadows seemed to her over-wrought imagination 
to be the hurrying tread of soldiers, the clash of 
steel, the click of musket-locks. The seconds 
slipped by, however; the landscape still preserved 
its solemn peace. Dominique must have landed 
safely on the other bank. Francoise no longer 
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hadeyesforanything. Thesilence was oppressive. 
And she heard the sound of trampling feet, a 
hoarse cry, the dull thud of a heavy body falling. 
This was followed by another silence, even deeper 
than that which had gone before. Then, as if con- 
scious that Death had passed that way, she be- 
came very cold in presence of the impenetrable 
night. 


IV 


At early daybreak, the repose of the mill was 
disturbed by the clamor of angry voices. Father 
Merlier had gone and unlocked Francoise’s door. 
She descended to the courtyard, pale and very 
calm, but when there could not repress a shudder 
upon being brought face to face with the body of a 
Prussian soldier that lay on the ground beside the 
well, stretched out upon a cloak. 

Soldiers were shouting and gesticulating angrily 
about the corpse. Several of them shook their 
fists threateningly in the direction of the village. 
The officer had just sent a summons to Father 
Merlier to appear before him in his capacity as 
mayor of the commune. 

“Here is one of our men,” he said, in a voice 
that was almost unintelligible from anger, ‘‘who 
was found murdered on the bank of the stream. 
The murderer must be found, so that we may 
make a salutary example of him, and I shall ex- 
pect you to codperate with us in finding him.” 

““Whatever you desire,” the miller replied, with 
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his customary impassiveness. “Only, it will be 
no easy matter.” 

The officer stooped down and drew aside the 
skirt of the cloak which concealed the dead man’s 
face, disclosing, as he did so, a frightful wound. 
The sentinel had been struck in the throat, and 
the weapon had not been withdrawn from the 
wound. It was a common kitchen-knife, with a 
black handle. 

“Look at that knife,” the officer said to Father 
Merlier. ‘‘ Perhaps it will assist us in our investi- 
gation.” 

The old man had started violently, but recov- 
ered himself at once; not a muscle of his face 
moved as he replied: 

“Every one about here has knives like that. 
Like enough, your man was tired of fighting, and 
did the business himself. Such things have hap- 
pened before now.” 

“Be silent!’’ the officer shouted in a fury. “TI 
don’t know what it is that keeps me from apply- 
ing the torch to the four corners of your village.’ 

His rage fortunately kept him from noticing 
the great change that had come over Francoise’s 
countenance. Her feelings had compelled her to 
sit down upon the stone bench beside the well. 
Do what she would, she could not remove her eyes 
from the body that lay stretched upon the ground, 
almost at her feet. He had been a tall, handsome 
young man in life, very like Dominique in appear- 
ance, with blue eyes and golden hair. The re- 
semblance went to her heart. She thought that, 
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perhaps, the dead man had left behind him in his 
German home some loved one who would weep 
for his loss. And she recognized her knife in the 
dead man’s throat. She had killed him. 

The officer, meantime, was talking of visiting 
Rocreuse with some terrible punishment, when 
two or three soldiers came running in. The guard 
had just that moment ascertained the fact of 
Dominique’s escape. The agitation caused by 
the tidings was extreme. The officer went to in- 
spect the locality, looked out through the still open 
window, saw at once how the event had happened, 
and returned in a state of exasperation. 

Father Merlier appeared greatly vexed by 
Dominique’s flight. ‘‘The idiot!”’ he murmured; 
“he has upset everything.” 

Francoise heard him, and was in an agony of 
suffering. Her father, moreover, had no suspicion 
of her complicity. He shook his head, saying to 
her in an undertone: 

““We are in a nice box now!”’ 

“Tt was that scoundrel! It was that scoundrel!” 
cried the officer. ‘‘He has got away to the woods; 
but he must be found, or, by ——, the village shall 
stand the consequences.”’ And, addressing him- 
self to the miller, “Come, you must know where 
he is hiding?” 

Father Merlier laughed in his silent way, and 
pointed to the wide stretch of wooded hills. 

“How can you expect to find a man in that 
wilderness?”’ he asked. 

“Oh! there are plenty of hiding-places that 
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you are acquainted with. I am going to give 
you ten men; you shall act as guide to them.” 

“Tam perfectly willing. But it will take a week 
to beat up all the woods of the neighborhood.” 

The old man’s serenity enraged the officer; he 
saw, indeed, what a ridiculous proceeding such a 
hunt would be. It was at that moment that he 
caught sight of Frangoise where she sat, pale and 
trembling, on her bench. His attention was 
aroused by the girl’s anxious attitude. He was 
silent for a moment, glancing suspiciously from 
father to daughter and back again. 

“Ts not this fellow,” he at last coarsely asked 
the old man, “‘your daughter’s lover?” 

Father Merlier’s face became ashy pale, and 
he appeared for a moment as if about to throw 
himself on the officer and throttle him. But he 
straightened himself up, and made no reply. 
Francoise had hidden her face in her hands. 

“Yes, that is how it is,’ the Prussian con- 
tinued; “‘you or your daughter have assisted him 
to escape. You are his accomplices. For the 
last time—will you surrender him?”’ 

The miller did not answer. He had turned 
away, and was looking at the distant landscape 
with an air of supreme indifference, just as if the 
officer were talking to some other person. That 
put the finishing touch to the latter’s wrath. 

“Very well, then!’ he declared, ‘‘you shall be 
shot in his stead.” 

And again he ordered out the firing-party. 
Father Merlier was as imperturbable as ever. He 
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scarcely did so much as shrug his shoulders; the 
whole drama appeared to him to be very doubt- 
ful taste. He probably believed that they would 
not take a man’s life in that unceremonious man- 
ner. When the platoon was on the ground, he 
gravely said: 

“So, then, you are in earnest? Very well, I 
am willing it should be so. If you feel you must 
have a victim, it may as well be I as another.” 

But Francoise arose, greatly troubled, stam- 
mering: ‘‘Have mercy, good sir; do not harm 
my father. Take my life instead of his. It was 
I who assisted Dominique to escape; I am the 
only guilty one.”’ 

“Hold your tongue, my girl,” Father Merlier 
exclaimed. ‘‘Why do you tell such a falsehood? 
She passed the night locked in her room, mon- 
sieur; I assure you that she does not speak the 
truth.” 

“T am speaking the truth,” the girl eagerly 
replied. ‘“‘I left my room by the window; I 
incited Dominique to fly. It is the truth, the 
whole truth.” 

The old man’s face was very white. He could 
read in her eyes that she was not lying, and her 
story terrified him. Ah, those children, those 
children! how they spoiled everything, with their 
hearts and their feelings! Then he said angrily: 

“She is crazy; do not listen to her. It is a lot 
of trash she is giving you. Come, let us get 
through with this business.” 

She persisted in her protestations; she kneeled, 
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she raised her clasped hands in supplication. The 
officer stood tranquilly by and watched the har- 
rowing scene. 

“Mon Dieu!’ he said at last, “I take your 
father because the other has escaped me. Bring 
me back the other man and your father shall have 
his liberty.” 

She looked at him for a moment with eyes 
dilated by the horror which his proposal inspired 
in her. 

“Tt is dreadful,” she murmured. ‘‘Where can 
I look for Dominique now? He is gone; I know 
nothing beyond that.” 

“‘Well, make your choice between them; him 
or your father.” 

“Oh! my God! how can I choose? Even if I 
knew where to find Dominique, I could not choose. 
You are breaking my heart. I would rather die 
at once. Yes, it would be more quickly ended 
thus. Kill me, I beseech you; kill me——”’ 

The officer finally became weary of this scene 
of despair and tears. He cried: 

“Enough of this! I wish to treat you kindly; 
I will give you two hours. If your lover is not 
here within two hours, your father shall pay the 
penalty that he has incurred.” 

And he ordered Father Merlier away to the 
room that had served as a prison for Dominique. 
The old man asked for tobacco, and began to 
smoke. There was no trace of emotion to be 
descried on his impassive face. Only, when he 
was alone, he wept two big tears that coursed 
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slowly down his cheeks as he smoked his solitary 
pipe. His poor, dear child, what a fearful trial 
she was enduring! 

Francoise remained in the courtyard. Prussian 
soldiers passed back and forth, laughing. Some 
of them addressed her with coarse pleasantries 
which she did not understand. Her gaze was 
bent upon the door through which her father had 
disappeared, and, with a slow movement, she 
raised her hand to her forehead, as if to keep it 
from bursting. The offcer turned sharply, and 
said to her: 

“You have two hours. Try to make good use 
of them.” 

She had two hours. The words kept buzzing, 
buzzing in her ears. Then she went forth me- 
chanically from the courtyard; she walked straight 
ahead with no definite end. Where was she to 
go? what was she to do? She did not even en- 
deavor to arrive at any decision, for she felt how 
utterly useless were her efforts. And yet she 
would have liked to see Dominique; they could 
have come to some understanding together; per- 
haps they might have hit on some plan to ex- 
tricate them from their difficulties. And so, amid 
the confusion of her whirling thoughts, she took 
her way downward to the bank of the Morelle, 
which she crossed below the dam by means of 
some stepping-stones which were there. Pro- 
ceeding onward, still involuntarily, she came to 
the first willow, at the corner of the meadow, and, 
stooping down, beheld a sight that made her 
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grow deathly pale—a pool of blood. It was the 
spot. And she followed the trace that Domi- 
nique had left in the tall grass; it was evident 
that he had run, for the footsteps that crossed the 
meadow in the diagonal line were separated from 
one another by wide intervals. Then, beyond 
that point, she lost the trace, but thought she had 
discovered it again in an adjoining field. It led 
her onward to the border of the forest, where the 
trail came abruptly to an end. 

Though conscious of the futility of the proceed- 
ing, Francoise penetrated into the wood. It was 
a comfort to her to be alone. She sat down for 
a moment; then, reflecting that time was passing, 
rose again to her feet. How long was it since she 
left the mill? Five minutes? Ora half-hour? She 
had lost all idea of time. Perhaps Dominique 
had sought concealment in a clearing that she 
knew of, where they had gone together one after- 
noon and eaten hazelnuts. She directed her steps 
toward the clearing; she searched it thoroughly. 
A blackbird flew out, whistling his sweet and 
melancholy note; that was all. Then she thought 
that he might have taken refuge in a hollow among 
the rocks where he went sometimes with his gun 
to secure a bird or a rabbit; but the spot was un- 
tenanted. What use was there in looking for 
him? She would never find him, and, little by 
little, the desire to discover his hiding-place be- 
came a passionate longing. She proceeded at a 
more rapid pace. The idea suddenly took posses- 
sion of her that he had climbed into a tree, and 
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thenceforth she went along with eyes raised aloft, 
and called him by name every fifteen or twenty 
steps, so that he might know she was near him. 
The cuckoos answered her; a breath of air that 
rustled the leaves made her think that he was 
there, and was coming down to her. Once she 
even imagined that she saw him; she stopped, with 
a sense of suffocation, with a desire to run away. 
What was she to say to him? Had she come 
there to take him back with her, and have him 
shot? Oh, no! she would not mention those 
things; she would tell him that he must fly, that 
he must not remain in the neighborhood. Then 
she thought of her father, awaiting her return, 
and the reflection caused her most bitter anguish. 
She sank upon the turf, weeping hot tears, crying 
aloud: 

“My God! My God! Why am I here?” 

It was a mad thing for her to have come. And, 
as if seized with sudden panic, she ran hither and 
thither, seeking to make her way out of the forest. 
Three times she lost her way, and had begun to 
think she was never to see the mill again, when 
she came out into a meadow, directly opposite 
Rocreuse. As soon as she caught sight of the vil- 
lage, she stopped. Was she going to return alone? 

She was standing there when she heard a voice 
calling her by name, softly: 

“Francoise! Francoise!”’ 

And she beheld Dominique, raising his head 
above the edge of a ditch. Just God! she had 
found him! 
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Could it be, then, that heaven willed his death? 
She suppressed a cry that rose to her lips, and 
slipped into the ditch beside him. 

“You were looking for me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, bewildered, scarce knowing 
what she was saying. 

“Ah! What has happened?” 

She stammered, with eyes downcast, “‘Why, 
nothing; I was anxious; I wanted to see you.” 

Thereupon, his fears alleviated, he went on 
to tell her how it was that he had remained 
in the vicinity. He was alarmed for them. 
Those rascally Prussians were not above wreak- 
ing their vengeance on women and old men. 
All had ended well, however, and he added, laugh- 
ing: 

““The wedding will be deferred for a week, that’s 
all.” 

He became serious, however, upon noticing that 
her dejection did not pass away. 

“But what is the matter? You are concealing 
something from me.”’ 

“No, I give you my word lamnot. Iam tired; 
I ran all the way here.” 

He kissed her, saying it was imprudent for 
them both to remain there longer, and was about 
to climb out of the ditch in order to return to the 
forest. She stopped him; she was trembling 
violently. 

“Listen, Dominique; perhaps it will be as well 
for you to remain here, after all. There is no 
one looking for you; you have nothing to fear.” 
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“‘Frangoise, you are concealing something from 
me,” he said again. 

Again she protested that she was concealing 
nothing. She only liked to know that he was 
near her. And there were other reasons still 
that she gave in stammering accents. Her man- 
ner was so strange that no consideration could 
now have induced him to go away. He believed, 
moreover, that the French would return presently. 
Troops had been seen over toward Sauval. 

“Ah! let them make haste; let them come as 
quickly as possible,’ she murmured fervently. 

At that moment, the clock of the church at 
Rocreuse struck eleven; the strokes reached them, 
clear and distinct. She arose in terror; it was two 
hours since she had left the mill. 

“Listen,” she said, with feverish rapidity, 
“should we need you, I will go up to my room 
and wave my handkerchief from the window.” 

And she started off homeward on a run, while 
Dominique, greatly disturbed in mind, stretched 
himself at length beside the ditch to watch the 
mill. Just as she was about to enter the village, 
Francoise encountered an old beggarman, Father 
Bontemps, who knew everyone and everything 
in that part of the country. He saluted her; he 
had just seen the miller, he said, surrounded by a 
crowd of Prussians; then, making numerous signs 
of the cross and mumbling some inarticulate words, 
he went his way. 

“The two hours are up,” the officer said when 
Francoise made her appearance. 
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Father Merlier was there, seated on the bench 
beside the well. He was smoking still. The 
young girl again proffered her supplication, kneel- 
ing before the officer and weeping. Her wish was 
to gaintime. The hope that she might yet behold 
the return of the French had been gaining strength 
in her bosom, and amid her tears and sobs she 
thought she could distinguish in the distance the 
cadenced tramp of an advancing army. Oh! if 
they would but come, and deliver them all from 
their fearful trouble! 

“Hear me, sir; grant us an hour—just one 
little hour. Surely, you will not refuse to grant 
us an hour!” 

But the officer was inflexible. He even ordered 
two men to lay hold of her and take her away, in 
order that they might proceed undisturbed with 
the execution of the old man. Then a dreadful 
conflict took place in Francoise’s heart. She 
could not allow her father to be murdered in that 
manner; no, no, she would die in company with 
Dominique rather, and she was just darting away 
in the direction of her room in order to signal 
her fiancé, when Dominique himself entered the 
courtyard. 

The officer and his soldiers gave a great shout 
of triumph, but he, as if there had been no soul 
there but Francoise, walked straight up to her; he 
was perfectly calm, and his face wore a slight ex- 
pression of sternness. 

“You did wrong,” he said. ‘‘Why did you not 
bring me back with you? Had it not been for 
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Father Bontemps, I should have known nothing 
of all this. Well, I am here, at all events.” 


Vv 


It was three o’clock. The heavens were piled 
high with great black clouds, the tail-end of a 
storm that had been raging somewhere in the 
vicinity. Beneath the coppery sky and ragged 
scud, the valley of Rocreuse, so bright and shining 
in the sunlight, became a grim chasm full of sin- 
ister shadows. The Prussian officer had done 
nothing with Dominique beyond placing him in 
confinement, giving no indication of his ultimate 
purpose in regard to him. Francoise, since noon, 
had been suffering unendurable agony; not- 
withstanding her father’s entreaties, she would 
not leave the courtyard. She was waiting for 
the French troops to appear, but the hours slipped 
by, night was approaching, and she suffered all 
the more since it appeared as if the time thus 
gained would have no effect on the final result. 

About three o’clock, however, the Prussians 
began to make their preparations for departure. 
The officer had gone to Dominique’s room, and 
remained closeted with him for some minutes, 
as he had done the day before. Francoise knew 
that the young man’s life was hanging in the bal- 
ance; she clasped her hands, and put up fervent 
prayers. Beside her sat Father Merlier, rigid and 
silent, declining, like the true peasant he was, to 
attempt any interference with accomplished facts. 
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“Oh! my God! my God!” Francoise exclaimed, 
“‘they are going to kill him!” 

The miller drew her to him, and took her on his 
lap as if she had been a little child. At this junc- 
ture, the officer came from the room, followed by 
two men conducting Dominique between them. 

“Never, never!” the latter exclaimed. ‘“‘I am 
ready to die.” 

“You had better think the matter over,” the 
officer replied. ‘‘I shall have no trouble in find- 
ing someone else to render us the service which 
you refuse. I am generous with you; I offer you 
your life. It is simply a matter of guiding us 
across the forest of Montredon; there must be 
paths.” 

Dominique made no answer. 

“Then you persist in your obstinacy?” 

“‘Shoot me, and have done with the matter,” 
he replied. 

Francoise, in the distance, entreated her lover 
with clasped hands; she was forgetful of all con- 
siderations save one—she would have had him 
commit a treason. But Father Merlier seized 
her hands that the Prussians might not see the 
wild gestures of a woman whose mind was dis- 
ordered by her distress. 

“He is right,” he murmured; “‘it is best for him 
to die.”’ 

The firing party was in readiness. The officer 
still had hopes of bringing Dominique over, 
and was waiting to see him exhibit some signs 
of weakness. Deep silence prevailed. Heavy 
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peals of thunder were heard in the distance; the 
fields and woods lay lifeless beneath the swelter- 
ing heat. And it was in the midst of this oppressive 
silence that suddenly the cry arose: 

“The French! the French!” 

It was a fact; they were coming. The line of 
red trousers could be seen advancing along the 
Sauval road, at the edge of the forest. In the 
mill, the confusion was extreme; the Prussian 
soldiers ran to and fro, giving vent to guttural 
cries. Not a shot had been fired as yet. 

“The French! the French!” cried Francoise, 
clapping her hands for joy. She was like a woman 
possessed. She had escaped from her father’s 
embrace, and was laughing boisterously, her arms 
raised high in the air. They had come at last, 
then, and had come in time, since Dominique was 
still there, alive! 

A crash of musketry that rang in her ears like 
a thunder-clap caused her to suddenly turn her 
head. The officer had muttered, ‘‘We will finish 
this business first,’’ and, with his own hands push- 
ing Dominique up against the wall of a shed, had 
given the command to the squad to fire. When 
Francoise turned, Dominique was lying on the 
ground, pierced by a dozen bullets. 

She did not shed a tear; she stood there like 
one suddenly rendered senseless. Her eyes were 
fixed and staring, and she went and seated herself 
beneath the shed, a few steps from the lifeless 
body. She looked at it wistfully; now and then 
she would make a movement with her hand in an 
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aimless, childish way. The Prussians had seized 
Father Merlier as a hostage. 

It was a pretty fight. The officer, perceiving 
that he could not retreat without being cut to 
pieces, rapidly made the best disposition possible 
of his men; it was as well to sell their lives dearly. 
The Prussians were now the defenders of the mill, 
and the French were the attacking party. The 
musketry fire began with unparalleled fury; for 
half an hour there was no lull in the storm. Then 
a deep report was heard, and a ball carried away 
a large branch of the old elm. The French had 
artillery; a battery, in position just beyond the 
ditch where Dominique had concealed himself, 
commanded the main street of Rocreuse. The 
conflict could not last long after that. 

Ah! the poor old mill! The cannon-balls raked 
it from wall to wall. Half the roof was carried 
away; two of the walls fell in. But it was on the 
side toward the Morelle that the damage was 
greatest. The ivy, torn from the tottering walls, 
hung in tatters, débris of every description floated 
away upon the bosom of the stream, and, through 
a great breach, Francoise’s chamber was visible 
with its little bed, the snow-white curtains of 
which were carefully drawn. Two balls struck the 
old wheel in quick succession, and it gave one 
parting groan; the buckets were carried away down- 
stream, the frame was crushed into a shapeless 
mass. It was the soul of the stout old mill, part- 
ing from the body. 

Then the French came forward to carry the 
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place by storm. There was a mad hand-to-hand 
conflict with the bayonet. Under the dull sky 


. the pretty valley became a huge slaughter-pen; 


the broad meadows looked on affrightedly, with 
their great isolated trees and their rows of poplars 
dotting them with shade, while to right and left 
the forest was like the walls of a tilting-ground 
inclosing the combatants, and, in nature’s uni- 
versal panic, the gentle murmur of the springs 
and watercourses sounded like sobs and wails. 

Francoise had not stirred from the shed, where 
she remained hanging over Dominique’s body. 
Father Merlier had met his death from a stray 
bullet. Then the French captain, the Prussians 
being exterminated and the mill on fire, entered 
the courtyard at the head of his men. It was 
the first success that he had gained since the break- 
ing out of the war, so, all afire with enthusiasm, 
drawing himself up to the full height of his lofty 
stature, he laughed pleasantly, as a handsome 
cavalier like him might laugh, and, perceiving 
poor, idiotic Francoise where she crouched be- 
tween the corpses of her father and her husband 
among the smoking ruins of the mill, he saluted 
her gallantly with his sword, and shouted: 

“Victory! Victory!” 

EMILE ZOLA. 


SEPTEMBER 30 


THE STOUT GENTLEMAN 
A Stage-coach Romance 


T’ll cross it though it blast me! 
HAMLET. 


T WAS arainy Sunday in the gloomy month of 
November. I had been detained, in the course 

of a journey, by a slight indisposition, from which 
I was recovering; but was still feverish, and obliged 
to keep within doors all day, in an inn of the small 
town of Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn! 
—whoever has had the luck to experience one can 
alone judge of my situation. The rain pattered 
against the casements; the bells tolled for church 
with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows 
in quest of something to amuse the eye; but it 
seemed as if I had been placed completely out of 
the reach of all amusement. The windows of my 
bedroom looked out among tiled roofs and stacks 
of chimneys, while those of my sitting-room com- 
manded a full view of the stable-yard. I know of — 
nothing more calculated to make a man sick of 
this world than a stable-yard on arainy day. The 
place was littered with wet straw that had been 
kicked about by travelers and stable-boys. In 
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one corner was a stagnant pool of water, surround- 
ing an island of muck; there were several half- 
drowned fowls crowded together under a cart, 
among which was a miserable, crest-fallen cock, 
drenched out of all life and spirit, his drooping 
tail matted, as it were, into a single feather, along 
which the water trickled from his back; near the 
cart was a half-dozing cow, chewing the cud, and 
standing patiently to be rained on, with wreaths 
of vapor rising from her reeking hide; a wall-eyed 
horse, tired of the loneliness of the stable, was 
poking his spectral head out of a window, with the 
rain dripping on it from the eaves; an unhappy cur, 
chained to a doghouse hard by, uttered something, 
every now and then, between a bark and a yelp; a 
drab of a kitchen-wench tramped backward and 
forward through the yard in pattens, looking as 
sulky as the weather itself; everything, in short, 
was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of 
hardened ducks, assembled like boon companions 
round a puddle, and making a riotous noise over 
their liquor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted amuse- 
ment. My room soon become insupportable, I 
abandoned it, and sought what is technically called 
the travelers’ room. This is a public room set 
apart at most inns for the accommodation of a 
class of wayfarers called travelers, or riders; a kind 
of commercial knights-errant, who are incessantly 
scouring the kingdom in gigs, on horseback, or by 
coach. They are the only successors that I know 
of at the present day to the knights-errant of yore. 
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They lead the same kind of roving, adventurous 
life, only changing the lance for a driving-whip, 
the buckler for a pattern-card, and the coat of mail 
for an upper Benjamin. Instead of vindicating 
the charms of peerless beauty, they rove about, 
spreading the fame and standing of some sub- 
stantial tradesman, or manufacturer, and are 
ready at any time to bargain in his name; it being 
the fashion nowadays to trade, instead of fight, 
with one another. As the room of the hostel, 
in the good old fighting-times, would be hung 
round at night with the armor of wayworn war- 
riors, such as coats of mail, falchions, and yawning 
helmets, so the travelers’ room is garnished with 
the harnessing of their successors, with box-coats, 
whips of all kinds, spurs, gaiters, and oil-cloth 
covered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these worthies 
to talk with, but was disappointed. There were, 
indeed, two or three in the room; but I could make 
nothing of them. One was just finishing his 
breakfast, quarreling with his bread and butter, 
and huffing the waiter; another buttoned ona pair 
of gaiters, with many execrations at Boots for 
not having cleaned his shoes well; a third sat 
drumming on the table with his fingers and look- 
ing at the rain as it streamed down the window- 
glass; they all appeared infected by the weather, 
and disappeared, one after the other, without ex- 
changing a word. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at 
the people, picking their way to church, with pet- 
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ticoats hoisted midleg high, and dripping um- 
brellas. The bell ceased to toll, and the streets 
. became silent. I then amused myself with watch- 
ing the daughters of a tradesman opposite; who, 
being confined to the house for fear of wetting 
their Sunday finery, played off their charms at the 
front windows, to fascinate the chance tenants of 
the inn. They at length were summoned away 
by a vigilant, vinegar-faced mother, and I had 
nothing further from without to amuse me. 

What was I to do to pass away the long-lived 
day? I was sadly nervous and lonely; and 
everything about an inn seems calculated to make 
a dull day ten times duller. Old newspapers, 
smelling of beer and tobacco-smoke, and which I 
had already read half a dozen times. Good-for- 
nothing books, that were worse than rainy 
weather. I bored myself to death with an old 
volume of the Lady’s Magazine. I read all the 
commonplace names of ambitious travelers 
scrawled on the panes of glass; the eternal families 
of the Smiths, and the Browns, and the Jacksons, 
and the Johnsons, and all the other sons; and I 
deciphered several scraps of fatiguing inn-window 
poetry which I have met with in all parts of the 
world. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy; the 
slovenly, ragged, spongy cloud drifted heavily 
along; there was no variety even in the rain: it 
was one dull, continued, monotonous patter— 
patter—patter, excepting that now and then I was 
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enlivened by the idea of a brisk shower, from 
the rattling of the drops upon a passing um- 
brella. 

It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed a 
hackneyed phrase of the day) when, in the course 
of the morning, a horn blew, and a stage-coach 
whirled through the street, with outside passen- 
gers stuck all over it, cowering under cotton um- 
brellas, and seethed together, and reeking with the 
steams of wet box-coats and upper Benjamins. 

The sound brought out from their lurking-places 
a crew of vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, 
and the carroty-headed hostler, and that nonde- 
script animal ycleped Boots, and all the other 
vagabond race that infest the purlieus of an inn; 
but the bustle was transient; the coach again 
whirled on its way; and boy and dog, and hostler 
and Boots, all slunk back again to their holes; the 
street again became silent, and the rain continued 
to rain on. In fact, there was no hope of its 
clearing up; the barometer pointed to rainy 
weather; mine hostess’s tortoise-shell cat sat by the 
fire washing her face, and rubbing her paws over 
her ears; and, on referring to the Almanac, I 
found a direful:prediction stretching from the top 
of the page to the bottom through the whole 
month, ‘expect — much — rain — about — this — 
time!” 

I was dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as 
if they would never creep by. The very ticking 
of the clock became irksome. At length the still- 
ness of the house was interrupted by the ringing 
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of a bell. Shortly after I heard the voice of a 
waiter at the bar: ‘‘ The stout gentleman in No. 13 
wants his breakfast. Tea and bread and butter, 
' with ham and eggs; the eggs not to be too much 
done.”’ 

In such a situation as mine, every incident is of 
importance. Here was a subject of speculation 
presented to my mind, and ample exercise for my 
imagination. I am prone to paint pictures to 
myself, and on this occasion I had some materials 
to work upon. Had the guest upstairs been 
mentioned as Mr. Smith, or Mr. Brown, or Mr. 
Jackson, or Mr. Johnson, or merely as “the 
gentleman in No. 18,” it would have been a perfect 
blank tome. I should have thought nothing of it; 
but “The stout gentleman!’’—the very name had 
something in it of the picturesque. It at once 
gave the size; it embodied the personage to my 
mind’s eye, and my fancy did the rest. 

He was stout, or, as some term it, lusty; in all 
probability, therefore, he was advanced in life, 
some people expanding as they grow old. By his 
breakfasting rather late, and in his own room, he 
must be a man accustomed to live at his ease, 
and above the necessity of early rising; no doubt, 
a round, rosy, lusty old gentleman. 

There was another violent ringing. The stout 
gentleman was impatient for his breakfast. He 
was evidently a man of importance; ‘‘well to do 
in the world’”’; accustomed to be promptly waited 
upon; of a keen appetite, and a little cross when 
hungry; ‘‘perhaps,”’ thought I, “‘he may be some 
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London Alderman; or who knows but he may bea 
Member of Parliament?” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was a 
short interval of silence; he was, doubtless, making 
the tea. Presently there was a violent ringing; 
and before it could be answered, another ringing 
still more violent. ‘‘Bless me! what a choleric 
old gentleman!” The waiter came down in a 
huff. The butter was rancid, the eggs were over- 
done, the ham was too salt; the stout gentleman 
was evidently nice in his eating; one of those who 
eat and growl, and keep the waiter on the trot, 
and live in a state militant with the household. 

The hostess got into a fume. I should observe 
that she was a brisk, coquettish woman; a little 
of a shrew, and something of a slammerkin, but 
very pretty withal; with a nincompoop for a 
husband, as shrews are apt to have. She rated 
the servants roundly for their negligence in send- 
ing up so bad a breakfast, but said not a word 
against the stout gentleman; by which I clearly . 
perceived that he must be a man of consequence, 
entitled to make a noise and to give trouble at a 
country inn. Other eggs, and ham, and bread and 
butter were sent up. They appeared to be more 
graciously received; at least there was no further 
complaint. 

I had not made many turns about the travel- 
ers’ room, when there was another ringing. 
Shortly afterward there was a stir and an inquest 
about the house. The stout gentleman wanted 
the Times or the Chronicle newspaper. I set 
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him down, therefore, for a Whig; or, rather, from 
his being so absolute and lordly where he had a 
chance, I suspected him of being a Radical. 
Hunt, I had heard, was a large man; “who 
knows,” thought I, ‘‘but it is Hunt himself!” 
My curiosity began to be awakened. I in- 
quired of the waiter who was this stout gentleman 
that was making all this stir; but I could get no 
information: nobody seemed to know his name. 
The landlords of bustling inns seldom trouble their 
heads about the names or occupations of their 
transient guests. The color of a coat, the shape 
or size of the person, is enough to suggest a travel- 


‘ling name. It is either the tall gentleman, or the 


short gentleman, or the gentleman in black, or 
the gentleman in snuff-color; or, as in the present 
instance, the stout gentleman. A designation of 
the kind once hit on, answers every purpose, and 
saves all further inquiry. 

Rain—rain—rain! pitiless, ceaseless rain! No 
such thing as putting a foot out of doors, and no 
occupation nor amusement within. By and by I 
heard someone walking overhead. It was in the 
stout gentleman’s room. He evidently was a 
large man by the heaviness of his tread; and an old 
man from his wearing such creaking soles. “He 
is doubtless,” thought I, “some rich old square- 
toes of regular habits, and is now taking exercise 
after breakfast.” 

I now read all the advertisements of coaches 
and hotels that were stuck about the mantelpiece. 
The Lady’s Magazine had become an abomination 
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to me; it was as tedious as the day itself. I. 
wandered out, not knowing what to do, and as- 
cended again to my room. I had not been there 
long, when there was a squall from a neighboring 
bedroom. A door opened and slammed violently; 
a chambermaid, that I had remarked for having a 
ruddy, good-humored face, went downstairs in 
a violent flurry. The stout gentleman had been 
rude to her! 

This sent a whole host of my deductions to the 
deuce in a moment. This unknown personage 
could not be an old gentleman; for old gentlemen 
are not apt to be so obstreperous to chambermaids. 
He could not be a young gentleman; for young 
gentlemen are not apt to inspire such indignation. 
He must be a middle-aged man, and confounded 
ugly into the bargain, or the girl would not have 
taken the matter in such terrible dudgeon. I con- 
fess I was sorely puzzled. 

In a few minutes I heard the voice of my land- 
lady. I caught a glance of her as she came tramp- 
ing upstairs—her face glowing, her cap flaring, 
her tongue wagging the whole way. ‘“‘She’d have 
no such doings in her house, she’d warrant. If 
gentlemen did spend money freely, it was no rule. 
She’d have no servant-maids of hers treated in that 
way, when they were about their work, that’s 
what she wouldn’t.” 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with women, 
and above all with pretty women, I slunk back into 
my room, and partly closed the door; but my 
curiosity was too much excited not to listen. The 
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_ landlady marched intrepidly to the enemy’s 
citadel, and entered it with a storm: the door 
closed after her. I heard her voice in high windy 
clamor for a moment or two. Then it gradually 
subsided, like a gust of wind in a garret; then there 
was a laugh; then I heard nothing more. 

After a little while my landlady came out with 
an odd smile on her face, adjusting her cap, which 
was a little on one side. As she went downstairs, 
I heard the landlord ask her what was the matter; 
she said, ‘‘ Nothing at all, only the girl’s a fool.” 
I was more than ever perplexed what to make of 
this unaccountable personage, who could put a 
good-natured chambermaid in a passion, and send 
away a termagant landlady in smiles. He could 
not be so old, nor cross, nor ugly either. 

I had to go to work at his picture again, and to 
paint him entirely different. I now set him 
down for one of those stout gentlemen that are 
frequently met with swaggering about the doors 
of country inns. Moist, merry fellows, in Belcher 
handkerchiefs, whose bulk is a little assisted by 
malt-liquors. Men who have seen the world, and 
been sworn at Highgate; who are used to tavern- 
life; up to all the tricks of tapsters, and knowing 
in the ways of sinful publicans. Free-livers on a 
small scale; who are prodigal within the compass 
of a guinea; who call all the waiters by name, 
tousle the maids, gossip with the landlady at the 
bar, and prose over a pint of port, or a glass of 
negus, after dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming these and 
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similar surmises. As fast as I wove one system of 
belief, some movement of the unknown would 
completely overturn it, and throw all my thoughts 
again into confusion. Such are the solitary opera- 
tions of a feverish mind. I was, as I have said, ex- 
tremely nervous; and the continual meditation in 
the concerns of this invisible personage began to 
have its effect—I was getting a fit of the fidgets. 
Dinner-time came. I hoped the stout gentle- 
man might dine in the travelers’ room, and that I 
might at length get a view of his person; but no— 
he had dinner served in his own room. What 
could be the meaning of this solitude and mystery? 
He could not be a radical; there was something too 
aristocratical in thus keeping himself apart from 
the rest of the world, and condemning himself to 
his own dull company throughout a rainy day. 
And then, too, he lived too well for a discontented 
politician. Heseemed to expatiate on a variety of 
dishes, and to sit over his wine like a jolly friend 
of good living. Indeed, my doubts on this head 
were soon at an end; for he could not have finished 
his first bottle before I could faintly hear him 
humming a tune; and on listening I found it to be 
“God Save the King.” ’Twas plain, then, he 
was no radical, but a faithful subject; one who 
grew loyal over his bottle, and was ready to stand 
by king and constitution, when he could stand by 
nothing else. But who could he be? My con- 
jectures began to run wild. Was he not some 
personage of distinction traveling incog.? “God 
knows!” said I, at my wits’ end; “it may be one of 
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the royal family for aught I know, for they are all 
stout gentlemen!”’ 

The weather continued rainy. The mysterious 
unknown kept his room, and, as far as I could 
judge, his chair, for I did not hear him move. In 
the meantime, as the day advanced, the travel- 
ers’ room began to be frequented. Some, who 
had just arrived, came in buttoned up in box- 
coats; others came home who had been dispersed 
about the town; some took their dinners, and some 
their tea. Had I been in a different mood, I 
should have found entertainment in studying this 
peculiar class of men. There were two especially 
wao were regular wags of the road, and up to all 
the standing jokes of travelers. They had a 
thousand sly things to say to the waiting-maid, 
whom they called Louisa, and Ethelinda, and a 
dozen other fine names, changing the name every 
time, and chuckling amazingly at their own wag- 
gery. My mind, however, had been completely 
engrossed by the stout gentleman. He had kept 
my fancy in chase during a long day, and it was 
not now to be diverted from the scent. 

The evening gradually wore away. The travel- 
ers read the papers two or three times over. 
Some drew round the fire and told long stories 
about their horses, about their adventures, their 
overturns, and breaking-down. They discussed 
the credit of different merchants and different inns; 
and the two wags told several choice anecdotes of 
pretty chambermaids and kind landladies. All 
this passed as they were quietly taking what they 
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called their night-caps, that is to say, strong glasses 
of brandy and water and sugar, or some other 
mixture of the kind; after which they one after 
another rang for ‘‘ Boots” and the chambermaid, 
and walked off to bed in old shoes cut down into 
marvellously uncomfortable slippers. 

There was now only one man left: a short-legged, 
long-bodied, plethoric fellow, with a very large, 
sandy head. He sat by himself, with a glass of 
port-wine negus, and a spoon; sipping and stirring, 
and meditating and sipping, until nothing was left 
but the spoon. He gradually fell asleep bolt up- 
right in his chair, with the empty glass standing 
before him; and the candle seemed to fall asleep, 
too, for the wick grew long, and black, and 
cabbaged at the end, and dimmed the little light 
that remained in the chamber. The gloom that 
now prevailed was contagious. Around hung the 
shapeless, and almost spectral, box-coats of de- 
parted travelers, long since buried in deep sleep. 
I only heard the ticking of the clock, with the deep- 
drawn breathings of the sleeping topers, and the 
drippings of the rain, drop—drop—drop, from the 
eaves of the house. The church-bells chimed mid- 
night. All at once the stout gentleman began to 
walk overhead, pacing slowly backward and for- 
ward. There was something extremely awful in 
all this, especially to one in my state of nerves. 
These ghastly great-coats, these guttural breath- 
ings, and the creaking footsteps of this mysterious 
being. His steps grew fainter and fainter, and at 
length died away. I could bear it no longer. I 
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was wound up to the desperation of a hero of 
romance. ‘‘Be he who or what he may,” said I to 
myself, “I’ll have a sight of him!’ I seized a 
chamber-candle, and hurried up to No. 18. The 
door stood ajar. I hesitated—I entered: the 
room was deserted. There stood a large, broad- 
bottomed elbow-chair at a table, on which was an 
empty tumbler, and a T7mes newspaper, and the 
room smelt powerfully of Stilton cheese. 

The mysterious stranger had evidently but just 
retired. I turned off, sorely disappointed, to my 
room, which had been changed to the front of the 
house. As I went along the corridor, I saw a large 
pair of boots, with dirty, waxed tops, standing at 
the door of a bedchamber. They doubtless be- 
longed to the unknown: but it would not do to 
disturb so redoubtable a personage in his den: he 
might discharge a pistol, or something worse, at 
my head. I went to bed, therefore, and lay awake 
half the night in a terribly nervous state; and even 
when I fell asleep, I was still haunted in my dreams 
by the idea of the stout gentleman and his wax- 
topped boots. 

1 slept rather late the next morning, and was 
awakened by some stir and bustle in the house, 
which I could not at first comprehend; until get- 
ting more awake, I found there was a mail-coach 
starting from the door. Suddenly there was a cry 
from below, “‘The gentleman has forgotten his 
umbrella! Look for the gentleman’s umbrella in 
No. 13!” I heard an immediate scampering of a 
chambermaid along the passage, and a shrill reply 
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as she ran, “ Here it is! here’s the gentleman’s um- 
brella!’”’ 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point 
of setting off. This was the only chance I should 
ever have of knowing him. I sprang out of bed, 
scrambled to the window, snatched aside the cur- 
tains, and just caught a glimpse of the rear of a 
person getting in at the coach-door. The skirts 
of a brown coat parted behind, and gave me a full 
view of the broad disk of a pair of drab breeches. 
The door closed—“‘all right!’’ was the word—the 
coach whirled off; and that was all I ever saw of 
the stout gentleman! 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


When I behold, with deep astonishment, 
To famous Westminster how there resorte 
Living in brasse or stoney monument, 
The princes and the worthies of all sorte: 
Doe not I see reformde nobilitie, 
Without contempt, or pride, or ostentation, 
And looke upon offenselesse majesty, 
Naked of pomp or earthly domination? 
And how a play-game of a painted stone 
Contents the quiet now and silent sprites, 
Whome all the world which late they stood upon, 
Could not content or quench their appetites. 
Life is a frost of cold felicitie, 
And death the thaw of all our vanitie. 
CHRISTOLERO’S EPIGRAMS, BY T. B. 1598. 


N ONE of those sober andsrather melancholy 
days, in the latter part of autumn, when the 
shadows of morning and evening almost mingle 
together, and throw a gloom over the decline of 
the year, I passed several hours in rambling about 
Westminster Abbey. There was something con- 
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genial to the season in the mournful magnificence 
of the old pile; and, as I passed its threshold, 
seemed like stepping back into the regions of an- 
tiquity, and losing myself among the shades of 
former ages. 

I entered from the inner court of Westminster 
School, through a long, low, vaulted passage, that 
had an almost subterranean look, being dimly 
lighted in one part by circular perforations in the 
massive walls. Through this dark avenue I had 
a distant view of the cloisters, with the figure 
of an old verger, in his black gown, moving along 
their shadowy vaults, and seeming like a specter 
from one of the neighboring tombs. The ap- 
proach to the abbey through these gloomy mon- 
astic remains prepares the mind for its solemn con- 
templation. The cloisters still retain somethin 
of the quiet and seclusion of former days. The 
gray walls are discolored by damps, and crumbling 
with age; a coat of hoary moss has gathered over 
the inscriptions of the mural monuments, and 
obscured the death’s heads, and other funereal 
emblems. The sharp touches of the chisel are 
gone from the rich tracery of the arches; the roses 
which adorned the keystones have lost their leafy 
beauty; everything bears marks of the gradual 
dilapidations of time, which yet has something 
touching and pleasing in its very decay. 

The sun was pouring down a yellow autumnal 
ray into the square of the cloisters; beaming upon 
a scanty plot of grass in the center, and lighting 
up an angle of the vaulted passage with a kind of 
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dusky splendor. From between the arcades, the 
eye glanced up to a bit of blue sky, or a passing 
cloud, and beheld the sun-gilt pinnacles of the 
abbey towering into the azure heaven. 

As I paced the cloisters, sometimes contemplat- 
ing this mingled picture of glory and decay, and 
sometimes endeavoring to decipher the inscrip- 
tions on the tombstones, which formed the pave- 
ment beneath my feet, my eye was attracted to 
three figures rudely carved in relief, but nearly 
worn away by the footsteps of many generations. 
They were the effigies of three of the early abbots; 
the epitaphs were entirely effaced; the names alone 
remained, having no doubt been renewed in later 
times. (Vitalis. Abbas. 1082, .and Gisleber- 
tus Crispinus. Abbas. 1114, and Laurentius. 
Abbas. 1176.) I remained some little while, 
musing over these casual relics of antiquity, thus 
left like wrecks upon this distant shore of time, 
telling no tale but that such beings had been, 
and had perished; teaching no moral but the fu- 
tility of that pride which hopes still to exact hom- 
age in its ashes, and to live in an inscription. A 
little longer, and even these faint records will be 
obliterated, and the monument will cease to be a 
memorial. Whilst I was yet looking down upon 
these gravestones, I was roused by the sound of the 
Abbey clock, reverberating from buttress to but- 
tress, and echoing among the cloisters. It is 
almost startling to hear this warning of departed 
time sounding among the tombs, and telling the 
lapse of the hour, which, like a billow, has rolled 
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us onward toward the grave, I pursued my walk 
to an arched door opening to the interior of the 
abbey. On entering here, the magnitude of the 
building breaks fully upon the mind, contrasted 
with the vaults of the cloisters. The eyes gaze 
with wonder at clustered columns of gigantic di- 
mensions, with arches springing from them to 
such an amazing height; and man wandering about 
their bases, shrunk into insignificance in compari- 
son with his own handiwork. The spaciousness 
and gloom of this vast edifice produce a profound 
and mysterious awe. We step cautiously and 
softly about, as if fearful of disturbing the hal- 
lowed silence of the tomb; while every footfall 
whispers along the walls, and chatters among the 
sepulchers, making us more sensible of the quiet 
we have interrupted. 

It seems as if the awful nature of the place 
presses down upon the soul, and hushes the be- 
holder into noiseless reverence. We feel that we 
are surrounded by the congregated bones of the 
great men of past times, who have filled history 
with their deeds, and the earth with their renown. 

And yet it almost provokes a smile at the vanity 
of human ambition, to see how they are crowded 
together and jostled in the dust; what parsimony 
is observed in doling out a scanty nook, a gloomy 
corner, a little portion of earth, to those whom, 
when alive, kingdoms could not satisfy; and how 
many shapes, and forms, and artifices are devised 
to catch the casual notice of the passenger, and 
save from forgetfulness, for a few short years, a 
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name which once aspired to occupy ages of the 
world’s, thought and admiration. 

I passed some time in Poets’ Corner, which oc- 
cupies an end of one of the transepts or cross aisles 
of the abbey. The monuments are generally 
simple; for the lives of literary men afford no 
striking themes for the sculptor. Shakespeare 
and Addison have statues erected to their memo- 
ries; but the greater part have busts, medallions, 
and sometimes mere inscriptions. Notwithstand- 
ing the simplicity of these memorials, I have 
always observed that the visitors to the abbey re- 
mained longest about them. A kinder and fonder 
feeling takes place of that cold curiosity or vague 
admiration with which they gaze on thesplendid 
monuments of the great and the heroic. They 
linger about these as about the tombs of friends 
and companions; for indeed there is something of 
companionship between the author and the reader. 
Other men are known to posterity only through 
the medium of history, which is continually grow- 
ing faint and obscure; but the intercourse between 
the author and his fellowmen is ever new, active, 
and immediate. He has lived for them more 
than for himself; he has sacrificed surrounding en- 
joyments, and shut himself up from the delights 
of social life, that he might the more intimately 
commune with distant minds and distant ages. 
Well may the world cherish his renown; for it has 
been purchased, not by deeds of violence and blood, 
but by the diligent dispensation of pleasure. 
Well may posterity be grateful to his memory; 
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for he has left it an inheritance, not of empty 
names and sounding actions, but whole treasures 
of wisdom, bright gems of thought, and golden 
veins of language. 

From Poets’ Corner, I continued my stroll 
toward that part of the abbey which contains the 
sepulchers of the kings. JI wandered among what 
once were chapels, but which are now occupied 
by the tombs and monuments of the great. At 
every turn I met with some illustrious name or 
the cognizance of some powerful house renowned 
in history. As the eye darts into these dusky 
chambers of death, it catches glimpses of quaint 
effigies; some kneeling in niches, as if in devotion; 
others stretched upon the tombs, with hands 
piously pressed together; warriors in armor, as if 
reposing after battle; prelates with croziers and 
miters; and nobles in robes and coronets, lying as it 
were in state. In glancing over this scene, so 
strangely populous, yet where every form is so 
still and silent, it seems almost as if we were 
treading a mansion of that fabled city where 
every being had been suddenly transmuted into 
stone. 

I paused to contemplate a tomb on which lay 
the effigy of a knight in complete armor. A large 
buckler was on one arm; the hands were pressed 
together in supplication upon the breast; the face 
was almost covered by the morion; the legs were 
crossed in token of the warrior’s having been en- 
gaged in the holy war. It was the tomb of a 
Crusader; of one of those military enthusiasts who 
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so strangely mingled religion and romance, and 
whose exploits form the connecting link between 
fact and fiction; between the history and the fairy 
tale. There is something extremely picturesque 
in the tombs of these adventurers, decorated as 
they are with rude armorial bearings and Gothic 
sculpture. They comport with the antiquated 
chapels in which they are generally found; and 
in considering them, the imagination is apt to 
kindle with the legendary associations, the ro- 
mantic fiction, the chivalrous pomp and pageantry 
which poetry has spread over the wars for the 
sepulcher of Christ. They are the relics of times 
utterly gone by; of beings passed from recollec- 
tion; of customs and manners with which ours 
have no affinity. They are like objects from some 
strange and distant land, of which we have no 
certain knowledge, and about which all our con- 
ceptions are vague and visionary. There is some- 
thing extremely solemn and awful in those effigies 
on Gothic tombs, extended as if in the sleep of 
death, or in the supplication of the dying hour. 
They have an effect infinitely more impressive on 
my feelings than the fanciful attitudes, the over- 
wrought conceits, and allegorical groups, which 
abound on modern monuments. I have been 
struck, also, with the superiority of many of the 
old sepulchral inscriptions. There was a noble 
way, in former times, of saying things simply, and 
yet saying them proudly; and I do not know an 
epitaph that breathes a loftier consciousness of 
family worth and honorable lineage than one 
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which affirms, of a noble house, that “all the broth- 
ers were brave, and all the sisters virtuous.” 

In the opposite transept to Poets’ Corner stands 
a monument which is among the most renowned 
achievements of modern art; but which to me ap- 
pears horrible rather than sublime. It is the 
tomb of Mrs. Nightingale, by Roubillac. The 
bottom of the monument is represented as throw- 
ing open its marble doors, and a sheeted skeleton 
is starting forth. The shroud is falling from his 
fleshless frame as he launches his dart at his vic- 
tim. She is sinking into her affrighted husband’s 
arms, who strives, with vain and frantic effort, 
to avert the blow. The whole is executed with 
terrible truth and spirit; we almost fancy we hear 
the gibbering yell of triumph bursting from the 
distended jaws of the specter. But why should 
we thus seek to clothe death with unnecessary 
terrors, and to spread horrors round the tomb of 
those we love? The grave should be surrounded 
by everything that might inspire tenderness and 
veneration for the dead; or that might win the 
living to virtue. It is the place, not of disgust and 
dismay, but of sorrow and meditation. 

While wandering about those gloomy vaults 
and silent aisles, studying the records of the dead, 
the sound of busy existence from without occa- 
sionally reaches the ear; the rumbling of the pass- 
ing equipage; the murmur of the multitude; or 
perhaps the light laugh of pleasure. The contrast 
is striking with the deathlike repose around: and 
it has a strange effect upon the feelings, thus to 
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hear the surges of active life hurrying along, and 
beating against the very walls of the sepulcher. 

I continued in this way to move from tomb 
to tomb, and from chapel to chapel. The day 
was gradually wearing away; the distant tread 
of loiterers about the abbey grew less and less fre- 
quent; the sweet-tongued bell was summoning to 
evening prayers; and I saw at a distance the choris- 
ters, in their white surplices, crossing the aisle and 
entering the choir. I stood before the entrance 
to Henry the Seventh’s chapel. A flight of steps 
lead up to it, through a deep and gloomy but 
magnificent arch. Great gates of brass, richly 
and delicately wrought, turn heavily upon their 
hinges, as if proudly reluctant to admit the feet 
of common mortals into this most gorgeous of 
sepulchers. 

On entering, the eye is astonished by the pomp 
of architecture and the elaborate beauty of sculp- 
tured detail. The very walls are wrought into 
universal ornament, incrusted with tracery, and 
scooped into niches, crowded with the statues of 
saints and martyrs. Stone seems, by the cunning 
Sabor of the chisel, to have been robbed of its 
weight and density, suspended aloft, as if by magic, 
and the fretted roof achieved with the wonderful 
minuteness and airy security of a cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chapel are the lofty stalls 
of the Knights of the Bath, richly carved of oak, 
though with the grotesque decorations of Gothic 
architecture. On the pinnacles of the stalls are 
affixed the helmets and crests of the! knights, with 
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their scarfs and swords; and above them are 
suspended their banners, emblazoned with ar- 
morial bearings, and contrasting the splendor of 
gold and purple and crimson with the cold gray 
fretwork of the roof. In the midst of this grand 
mausoleum stands the sepulcher of its founder— 
his effigy, with that of his queen, extended on a 
sumptuous tomb, and the whole surrounded by a 
superbly wrought brazen railing. 

There is a sad dreariness in this magnificence, 
this strange mixture of tombs and trophies; these 
emblems of living and aspiring ambition, close 
beside mementos which show the dust and oblivion 
in which all must sooner or later terminate. 
Nothing impresses the mind with a deeper feeling 
of loneliness than to tread the silent and deserted 
scene of former throng and pageant. On looking 
round on the vacant stalls of the knights and their 
esquires, and on the rows of dusty but gorgeous 
banners that were once borne before them, my 
imagination conjured up the scene when this hall 
was bright with the valor and beauty of the land; 
glittering with the splendor of jeweled rank and 
military array; alive with the tread of many feet 
and the hum of an admiring multitude. All had 
passed away; the silence of death had settled 
again upon the place, interrupted only by the 
casual chirping of birds, which had found their 
way into the chapel, and built their nests among 
its friezes and pendants—sure signs of solitariness 
and desertion. 

When I read the names inscribed on the ban- 
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ners, they were those of men scattered far and wide 
about the world; some tossing upon distant seas; 
some under arms in distant lands; some mingling 
in the busy intrigues of courts and cabinets; all 
seeking to deserve one more distinction in this 
mansion of shadowy honors: the melancholy re- 
ward of a monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of this chapel 
present a touching instance of the equality of the 
grave; which brings down the oppressor to a level 
with the oppressed, and mingles the dust of the 
bitterest enemies together. In one is the sepulcher 
of the haughty Elizabeth; in the other is that of 
her victim, the lovely and unfortunate Mary. 
Not an hour in the day but- some ejaculation of 
pity is uttered over the fate of the latter, mingled 
with indignation at her oppressor. The walls of 
Elizabeth’s sepulcher continually echo with the 
sighs of sympathy heaved at the grave of her rival. 

A peculiar melancholy reigns over the aisle 
where Mary lies buried. The light struggles 
dimly through windows darkened by dust. The 
greater part of the place is in deep shadow, and the 
walls are stained and tinted by time and weather. 
A marble figure of Mary is stretched upon the 
tomb, round which is an iron railing, much cor- 
roded, bearing her national emblem—the thistle. 
I was weary with wandering, and sat down to rest 
myself by the monument, revolving in my mind 
the checkered and disastrous story of poor Mary. 

The sound of casual footsteps had ceased from 
the abbey. I could only hear, now and then, the 
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distant voice of the priest repeating the evening 
service, and the faint responses of the choir— 
these paused for a time, and all were hushed. 
The stillness, the desertion and obscurity that 
were gradually prevailing around, gave a deeper 
and more solemn interest to the place. 


For in the silent grave no conversation, 

No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 
No careful father’s counsel—nothing is heard, 
For nothing is, but all oblivion, 

Dust, and an endless darkness. 


Suddenly the notes of the deep-laboring organ 
burst upon the ear, falling with doubled and re- 
doubled intensity, and rolling, as it were, huge 
billows of sound. How well do their volume and 
grandeur accord with this mighty building! With 
what pomp do they swell through its vast vaults, 
and breathe their awful harmony through these 
caves of death, and make the silent sepulcher 
vocal! And now they rise in triumph and ac- 
clamation, heaving higher and higher their ac- 
cordant notes, and piling sound on sound. And 
now they pause, and the soft voices of the choir 
break out into sweet gushes of melody; they soar 
aloft, and warble along the roof, and seem to play 
about these lofty vaults like the pure airs of hea- 
ven. Again the pealing organ heaves its thrilling 
thunders, compressing air into music, and rolling 
it forth upon the soul. What long-drawn caden- 
ces! What solemn sweeping concords! It grows 
more and more dense and powerful—it fills the 
vast pile, and seems to jar the very walls—the 
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ear is stunned—the senses are overwhelmed. And 
now. it.is winding up in full jubilee—it is rising 
from the earth to heaven—the very soul seems 
rapt away and floated upward on this swelling 
tide of harmony! 

I sat for some time lost in that kind of reverie 
which a strain of music is apt sometimes to in- 
spire: the shadows of evening were gradually 
thickening round me; the monuments began to 
east deeper and deeper gloom; and the distant 
clock again gave token of the slowly waning day. 

I rose and prepared to leave the abbey. As I 
descended the flight of steps which lead into the 
body of the building, my eye was caught by the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor, and I ascended 
the small staircase that conducts to it, to take from 
thence a general survey of this wilderness of tombs. 
The shrine is elevated upon a kind of platform, and 
close around it are the sepulchers of various kings 
and queens. From this eminence the eye looks 
down between pillars and funeral trophies to the 
chapels and chambers below, crowded with tombs 
—where warriors, prelates, courtiers, and states- 
men lie mouldering in their ‘‘beds of darkness.”’ 
Close by me stood the great chair of coronation, 
rudely carved of oak, in the barbarous taste of a 
remote and Gothic age. The scene seemed almost 
as if contrived, with theatrical artifice, to produce 
an effect upon the beholder. Here was a type of 
the beginning and the end of human pomp and 
power; here it was literally but a step from the 
throne to the sepulcher. Would not one think 
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that these incongruous mementos had been gath- 
ered together as a lesson to living greatness?—to 
show it, even in the moment of its proudest exal- 
tation, the neglect and dishonor to which it must 
soon arrive; how soon that crown which encircles 
its brow must pass away, and it must lie down in 
the dust and disgraces of the tomb and be trampled 
upon by the feet of the meanest of the multitude. 
For, strange to tell, even the grave is here no longer 
a sanctuary. There is a shocking levity in some 
natures, which leads them to sport with awful 
and hallowed things; ana there are base minds 
which delight to revenge on the illustrious dead 
the abject homage and groveling servility which 
they pay to the living. The coffin of Edward the 
Confessor has been broken open, and his remains 
despoiled of their funereal ornaments; the scepter 
has been stolen from the hand of the impericus 
Elizabeth, and the effigy of Henry the Fifth lies 
headless. Not a royal monument but bears some 
proof how false and fugitive is the homage of man- 
kind. Some are plundered; some mutilated; some 
covered with ribaldry and insult—all more or less 
outraged and dishonored! 

The last beams of day were now faintly stream- 
ing through the painted windows in high vaults 
above me; the lower parts of the abbey were al- 
ready wrapped in the obscurity of twilight. The 
chapels and aisles grew darker and darker. The 
effigies of the kings faded into shadows; the marble 
figures of the monuments assumed strange shapes 
in the uncertain light; the evening breeze crept 
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through the aisles like the cold breath of the grave; 
and even the distant footfall of a verger, traversing 
the Poets’ Corner, had something strange and 
dreary in its sound. I slowly retraced my morn- 
ing’s walk, and as I passed out at the portal of the 
cloisters, the door, closing with a jarring noise be- 
hind me, filled the whole building with echoes. 

I endeavored to form some arrangement in my 
mind of the objects I had been contemplating, 
but found they were already fallen into in- 
distinctness and confusion. Names, inscriptions, 
trophies, had all become confounded in my re- 
collection, though I had scarcely taken my foot 
from off the threshold. What, thought I, is this 
vast assemblage of sepulchers but a treasury of 
humiliation; a huge pile of reiterated homilies on 
the emptiness of renown, and the certainty of 
oblivion! It is, indeed, the empire of death—his 
great shadowy palace, where he sits in state, 
mocking at the relics of human glory, and spread- 
ing dust and forgetfulness on the monuments of 
princes. How idle a boast, after all, is the im- 
mortality of aname! Time is ever silently turn- 
ing over his pages; we are too much engrossed by 
the story of the present to think of the characters 
and anecdotes that gave interest to the past; and 
each age is a volume thrown aside to be speedily 
forgotten. The idol of to-day pushes the hero of 
yesterday out of our recollection; and will, in turn, 
be supplanted by his successor of to-morrow. 
“Our fathers,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “find 
their graves in our short memories, and sadly tell 
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us how we may be buried in our survivors.”’ His- 
tory fades into fable; fact becomes clouded with 
doubt and controversy; the inscription moulders 
from the tablet; the statue falls from the pedestal. 
Columns, arches, pyramids, what are they but 
heaps of sand; and their epitaphs, but characters 
written in the dust? What is the security of a 
tomb, or the perpetuity of anembalmment? The 
remains of Alexander the Great have been scat- 
tered to the wind, and his empty sarcophagus is 
now the mere curiosity of a museum. “The 
Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or time hath 
spared, avarice now consumeth; Mizraim cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.’’! 

What, then, is to insure this pile which now 
towers above me from sharing the fate of mightier 
mausoleums? The time must come when its 
gilded vaults, which now spring so loftily, shall 
lie in rubbish beneath the feet; when, instead of 
the sound of melody and praise, the wind shall 
whistle through the broken arches, and the owl 
hoot from the shattered tower,—when the garish 
sunbeam shall break into these gloomy mansions 
of death, and the ivy twine round the fallen 
column; and the foxglove hang its blossoms about 
the nameless urn, as if in mockery of the dead. 
Thus man passes away; his name perishes from 
record and recollection; his history is as a tale that 
is told, and his very monument becomes a ruin. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 
1Sir T. Browne. 
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